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Ir has been frequently, and not unnaturally, remarked, that 
the history of an author’s hfe is ttle more than the etory of 
his works. Withdrawn from the world, and communing with 
his own mind in the retirement of his study, he neither shares 
in. the excitement, nor mingles in the throng, of passing events. 
The field of action is not bis sphere: the labours of ambition 
are not his delight. He has neither deep intrigue, nor bril- 
hant exploit, nor daring adventure, to offer to the admiration 
of the world. His hfe flows on, a calm, quiet, gentle stream, 
unmarked, save by the murmur of its waters and the freshness 
that appears upon its banks. 

The subject of the present memoir is not an exception to 
the general rule. Though hving durmg a period of more than 
ordinary religious and political excitement, he took no osten- 
sible part in the turmoil and contention that surrounded him : 
though consulted on every matter of importance in the Church 
of which he was so distmguished a member, his name was 
seldom heard in connection with the events of the day. 
Neither honours nor employments could withdraw him from 
the retirement of bis study; nor could the offer of the highest 
dignities induce him to abandon the seclusion to which he had 


devoted his life. 
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Joux Linearp was descended from a family, which, though 
comparatively in humble curcumstances, had been 1mmemorially 
eatabhshed at Claxby, a sequestered village at the foot of 
the North Wolds, in Limecolnshire.* His father followed 
the trade of a carpenter lus mother was the daughter of a 
respectable farmer named Rennell, who, during the times of 
persecution, had more than once becn subjected to fine and 
imprisonment for his faith f They were neighbours’ children. 
In their infancy, they had played together in the same village : 
m their youth, they had stolen to the same altar, and listened 
to the precepts of the same instructor.[ But time, and acci- 
dent, and the pursuits of hfe had separated them. The young 
man had sought 1mprovement in the metropolis: the maiden, 
in the seclusion of Claxby or its vicinity, had grown into 
womanhood, and was settling down to the duties and occupa- 
tions of her sphere of life Jt was at this moment that the 
storin of persecution again swept over the peaceful retreats of 
Lincolnshire Known as a Recusant, Rennell became one of 
the first objects of attack to the zeal of the pursuivants His 
house was searched, his books and papers were seized, and he 
himself, hurried away to prison, was at length summcned to 
answer, at the assizes, for his attachment to the faith of his 
fathers. But the courage of the confessor was not to be 
shaken by the terrors of the law. In the face of the court, he 
at once avowed his religion, and maintained his innocence of 
any crime. Ho was a Cathohc, but not a trator He had 
wnjured no one, he had offended no one. If, however, they 
wished for tis hfe, 11 was in their power, and they might have 
1t. his faith no man should take from him. A sentence of two 
years’ imprisonment, with a heavy pecuniary finc, was passed 

* The family name, with the accent on the first syllable, 1s still common 
m the district, winch, within the memory of persons yet alive, was a wild 
expanse covered with furze and éng.—A vignette engraving of the cottage 
and workshop occupied by the bistorian’s father, and still known as ‘‘ Langard’s 


Place,’’ at Claxby, will be found at the end of this Memoir 

+ He was said by Mrs. Lingard to have been related to the family of 
Dr. Thomas Rennell, late dean of Winchester. 

Y ‘‘ We used to go in a cart at night to hear mass, the priest dressed in 
a round frock to resemble a poor man ’’— Mrs. Lingard’s own narrative. 
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upon him; and this, added to his previous misfortunes, com- 
pleted the ruin of his family.* 

His children, dmven from their home, were now thrown on 
the charity of their friends, or the exertions of their own 
industry. Under these circumstances, Elizabeth, the future 
mother of the historian, removed to London ; and theyg, after 
a separation of several years, accidentally met her early friend 
and playmate, John Lingard. <A marriage ensued. In the 
first instance, the young couple returned to settle in their 
native village, where a daughter, Jane, was born, in 1769. 
But circumstances appear to have subsequently suggested a 
removal. ‘Winchester was selected as the place of their future 
residence ; and, some time in the autumn of 1770, they took 
up their final abode in that city. 

It was in Winchester, on the 5th of February, 1771, that 
John, the subject of these pages, was born.t Endowed with 
qualities of unusual excellence, and displaying, even in his 
childhood, that quickness of intellect, and that piety of de- 
meanor, which seemed to mark him out for the ecclesiastical 
state, he was, at an early period, recommended to the notice of 
Bishop Challoner, and by the successor of that prelate, Bishop 
James Talbot, was, 1n 1782, sent to the English College at 
Douay.t Here the promise of his earlier years was abundantly 
realized With a perception almost intuitive, he mastered 
every difficulty that presented itself in lus studies; and, after 
a course of humanities, m which the brilliancy of his genius 
was equalled only by the modesty of his disposition, he entered 

* Mrs. Lingard’s Narrative. 

tT Register of Baptisms at St. Peter’s, Winchester. 

{ In the postscmpt of a letter addressed, in 1838, to hia gifted friend, 
Mrs Thomes Lomax, he says, ‘‘ September 30. N B —This day fifty-six 
years ago, I entered the walls of the college of Douay.’’ It has been sad, 
that he was sent to Douay by Bishop Milner. im fact, that prelate once 
condescended, in the pages of the ‘‘ Orthodox Journal,’’ (vu. 304), to 
mamuate that he had been educated at his expense. Lingard, however, 
noticmg this passage, thus peremptory contradicts it ‘‘I was never 
under any other obligation to him than this Hus predecessor (the Rev. 
J. Nolan) had spoken to the bishop to send me to college . he approved of 
the choice ; but I was never indebted to him for a farthing... ..He never 


did anything in the world for me; nor did FI want it of him.’’—eéter to 
Kirk, Decemter 18, 1819 
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the School of Theology, in October, 1792.4 But a cloud was 
gathering over the destinies of Francc,—and that College. 
which had so long been “ the nurse of martyrs and the bulwark 
of the faith,’ was already destined to destruction. For some 
time, ‘and especially during the preceding year, the increasing 
violengg of the democratical party had surrounded its inmates 
with alarms. Twice had the garrison of the town broker 
loose: the excesses of the soldiery had again and again in 
truded within the walls of the College: and while blood was 
flowing in the miarket-place, and peaceful citizens were being 
hurried to the gibbet, the bayonet had been pointed at the 
breasts of the students, and the sword had more than once been 
bared over the heads of the superiors of the house. It was 
only in the June of 1790, that our youthful student had 
himself narrowly escaped destruction. He had wandered mto 
the town, at the moment when the populace, with frantic yells, 
were dragging a Mons. Derbaix to execution. He was ac- 
quainted with the victim. His feelings prompted him to 
upproach the crowd and inquire into the cause of the present 
proceeding: but lis dress attracted the notice of the rabble- a 
cry, first, of “ Za Calotte,” and then of © Le Calotin a la lan- 
terne,’” roused him to a sense of his danger. and 1t was only 
by the flectness of his steps that*he was able to escape the 
fury of his pursuers. 

These events naturally awakened the anxicties both of Supe- 
riors and students. Still, the protection derived to them, as 
British subjects, from the provisions of the treaty of commerce, 
and from the presence of an ambassador in Paris, gave them 
some confidence: nor was it until the murder of the king, and 
the declaration of war by England, in the early part of 1795, 
that they became fully sensible of their perilous situation 
Within three weeks, however, after the latter of those events. 
the forcible occupation of the College by an armed body of the 
rabble warned the more prudent, or the more timid, to pro- 


* Diary of Douay College —In the ordinary course he should have com- 
menoed his theological studies in 1791; but an interruption of twelve 
months, from October in that year, had occurred, during which he was 
employed in teaching the school of Grammar. 
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vide for their safety. .The young Lingard saw the danger, and 
resolved, if possible, to elude it. Many had already sought 
and found an opportunity to withdraw from the country. 
$heir example encouysaged him to make the attempt; and, on 
the 21st of February, 1793, he left the College, in company 
with William, afterwards Lord Stourton, and two brothers 
named Oliveira. Before the orders were issued which removed 
the remainder of the community to Escherquin, and thence to 
the citadel of Dourlens, he had safely effected his retreat into 
England.* 

It was not unnatural that the talents which he possessed, 
combined with the attention which he had been able to bestow 
on the youthful companions of his flight, should have recom- 
mended him to the patronage of Lord Stourton, the father of 
one of them. By that nobleman he was immediately invited 
to his residence. At the same time, he received from him the 


* A letter written from the college on the day on which Lingard took his 
departure gives the following account of the state of things at that time. 
‘¢ On the morning of Monday last, the 18th of the present month, a body of 
national guards was ordered to assemble at the Market Place, without being 
informed of the design of their expedition. They were no sooner assembled, 
and the commussaries from the district arrived, but they filed off to the five 
British establishments, which are settled in the town. We had not been 
informed of their coming fill a few moments before their arrival, when some 
people, with countenances bespeaking their fears, ran to inform us that the 
guards were assembled to expel us from our habitations I leave you to 
jyadge of our alarm at this information. They arrived soon after, and 
summoned the president and some others into the parlour. Thert an 
apostate priest and monk of Marchiennes, as a member of the district, read 
over a warrant which authorized them to impose the national seals upon the 
goods and papers of the college, as also those of the superiors. On leaving 
the parlour, the guards dispersed themselves im different galleries; some few 
excepted, who attended the comnmissaries in the different places where they 
Zaid the seals. The guards in general formed a despicable collection,—they 
were seemingly the scum of the town. the commussaries were equally 
unknown to us. The places on which the seals are to be seen are the 
president’s and procurator’s chests and papers, the divines’ hbrary, the 
curiosity room, the street-doors of the bakehouse, infirmary, and church. 
The sacristy was left untouched the refectory plate in part was seen, but 
nothing taken. We are, indeed, apprehensive that, when they come to erase 
the seals, an entire inventory of our goods will be taken, after which term 
they will be sad to be no more at our disposal... . There is no one 
amongst us who discovers reason for hope ; but I suppose we shall hnger on 
a month or two longer.... .We have had two or three guards 1m the house 
since Monday last, the most 1ll-looking fellows you ever saw, so that we are 
obhged to have one or two to sit up to guard them.”’ 
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appointment of tutor to the son in whose company he had 
escaped; and,during the next twelve months, continued to 

i the studies, and direct the pursuits, of his youthful 
friend. Meanwhile, however, a party of the students, who hag 
eontrived to elude the vigilance of the guards at Dourlens, had 
arrived in England, and had found s temporary refuge in a 
school kept by Rey. Arthur Storey, at Tudhoe, a village 
about six miles Darham. ITangard had heard of their 
arrival, and, at the invitation of Bishop Gibson, had agreed to 
join them. With this view, therefore, he mentioned the cir- 
cumstance to Lord Stourton, and, having signified his desire 
to resume his studies, solicited and obtained permission to 
resign the charge of his pupil. In the course of the summer, 
1794, he repaired to Tudhoe, and assumed the diregtion of the 
little community, which had there been formed. In Septem- 
ber, he removed, with his companions, to Pontop, the mis- 
sionary residence of the Rev. Thomas Eyre; and, a few weeks 
later, accompanied the party to its final destination at Crook 
Hall, a dilapidated mansfon, near Durham, which Bishop 
Gibson had hired and fitted up for its reception. It was on 
the 15th of October, 1794, that eight individuals, the sad but 
honoured representatives of the College of Douay, took pos- 
session of Crook Hall, and once more resumed their pollegiate 
exercises. The seminary was now permanently embodied. 
Mr.’ Eyre, by the authority of Bishop Gibson, was installed as 
president ; and Lingard, who had rapidly completed his course 
of theology, received the appointment of vice-president. In 
the following spring (April 18, 1795), he was ordained priest 
by Bishop Gibson at York.* About the same time, he became 
Prefect of the Studies, and for many years filled the chair both 
of Natural and Moral Philosophy. 

In his position as Professor, the future historian soon dis- 
played those abilities for imparting information and instruction, 
which so eminently distinguished him through life. With a 
mind singularly clear and distinct in its perceptions, with a 
patience and perseverance not easy to be discomfited, he 


* Ushaw Register of Ordinations. 
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mastered whatever he attempted himself, and trained his 
pupils to follow in the same course. He seized their objections ; 
he resolved their difficulties; and, while he gained their affec- 
tions by the kindness of his manner, be never failed to improve 
their minds by the simplicity and energy of his instructions. 
* I remember,” says a living prelate, in a letter addressed to 
the writer of the present memoir,“ I remember that, when I 
had the good fortune, as a boy, to be Dr. Lingard’s pupil, I 
learned more in one month, than I had done in six, under my 
former pedagogue ;* and I also remember that, while he was 
listening to me translating Latin into English, he was turning 
over the leaves of a large folio, and making notes for his future 
history of England ;—and yet nothing escaped him of what I 
‘was Treading.”’ 

In the summer of 1808, the purchase of a small estate, and 
the erection of a more commodious house, enabled the com- 
munity to remove to Ushaw. ‘Lingard accompanied it in this 
last and more fortunate migration; and, during the next three 
years, continued to lend to the rising establishment the benefit 
of his abilities and his zeal. 

By those who have seen, and can remember, the houses at 
Pontop and Crook, their confined diniensions, their limited 
accommodation, their bleak and miserable apartments, the 
hardships and privations endured by their inmstes, during 
a space of fourteen years, will be easily imagined. But the 
men whom they sheltered had grown up in a school which 
laughed such considerations to scorn. They had been trained 
where confessors had lived, and whence martyrs had gone forth 
to their crown. They had been taught to look at Mbour as 
their daily food, and had learned to light up the darkest and 
the dreariest hours of life with a cheerfulness that was never at 
fault. Of the sacrifices which they made, and the shifts to 
which they were reduced, during their residence at these places, 
a thousand stories are told; to the expedients, by which they 
sought at once to improve their minds and forget the dis- 

* A term used at Douay, and still retained at Ushaw and Old Hall, for a 
private tutor. 
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comforts of ther situation, we are indebted for the first, and 
not the least interesting, of the publications of our historian. 
In the evenings of winter, when each, according to his 
ability, was ready to bring in his contribution of amusement, 
they not unfrequently assembled for the reading of some 
original paper, produced by the industry of one or other of 
their body. From an early period, the mind of Lingard had 
been accustomed to dwell on the antiquities of his country.* 
Perhaps his residence in a neighbourhood, where Jarrow and 
Weremouth still recalled the memory of Bede, and where 
Lindisfarne, and Hexham, and Tynemouth, and a hundred 
others, were yet eloquent of the past, contributed, in no small 
degree, to confirm the original bent of his genius. For the 
amusement of his companions, and in moments snatched from 
the various duties of his office, he embodied his thoughts on 
this subject in a series of detached papers. These papers were 
read by him to his fmends at the evening firemde. They 
treated of the establishment of the fath among our Saxon 
ancestors, of the origin and progress of the monastic institute, 
of the government of the Church, of the religious practices of 
the people, of the learning, the literature, and the laws of the 
Anglo-Saxon times. As the reader advanced, the mterest of 
his audience grew more intense: the extent of his reading and 
the depth of his research struck them at once with surprise 
and admiration: and when, at length, the series drew to a 
close, they umited with one accord m urging him to mould the 
detached parts into a regular form, and publish them as a con- 
nected history. Fora long tame, his diffidence or his modesty 
withstoSd the application. At length, however, the impor- 
tunity of his friends prevailed, and the work, since known as 
“ The Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church,”’ was committed 
to the press in Newcastle. It was publshed in 1806, in two 
volumes. Four years later, a second edition was issued from 
the same place; but, in 1844, he “ recast the entire work,” 


* For his instruction and amusement, whilst yet a child, his mother ‘“‘ was 
accastomed to hire books, particularly histoncal ones, which be seemed eager 
to peruse.’’—Afre. Lingard’s narratrve. 
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and, having added “a large portion of new and interesting 
matter,” gave it to the world in the following year through the 
press of Mr. Dolman. Of this enlarge’ edition of the “ Anglo- 
Saxon Church,’’ and of the two powerful articles by the same 
writer in the “ Dublin Review’ (vols. viii. and «.)—one 
entitled, “ Did the Church of England Reform Herself?’ the 
other, “ The Ancient Church of England and the Liturgy of 
the Anglican Church’’—it has been well observed, that they 
did more, in their quiet, unpretending, unostentatious way, to 
crush the pretensions, and dissipate the sophistry, of the 
Oxford writers, than all the essays and all the lucubrations put 
together of any and of every other writer.* 

In a notice so necessarily brief as the present, it would be 
impossible to give anything hke a detailed account of all the 
minor publications of this eminent writer. His three letters 
addressed to the editor of the Newcastle Courant,.on the 
subject of Catholic loyalty, were published in 1807, at s 
moment of great political excitement, and bear all the marks 
of that keen but polished satire, which generally distinguished 
his earlier polemical writings. They were followed or accom- 
panied by his tracts, in answer to the charge of the Bishop of 
Durham, and to the replies and rejoinders poured forth by 
Philpotts, Faber, Coates, Hollingsworth, Le Mesurier, and 
other Episcopal defenders; and these again, at a later period, 
were succeeded by his pamphlet on the power of the Popes in 
this country; by his reviews of the anti-Catholic publications 
of Lord Kenyon, Dr. Huntingford, Dr. Tgmline, and Dr. 
Burgess; by his “ Strictures on Dr. Marsh’s ‘ Comparative 
View of the Churches of England and Rome ;’’’f¢ and by his 

* The two Articles here mentioned, which were written at Cardinal 
‘Wiseman’s own request and pubhshed as a foundation and support of hus 
own arguments, sufficiently prove that the ‘‘ friendly warning,’’ to which 
that prelate alludes in one of his prefaces (Essays, IT. vi.), was intended, 
not to ‘‘ chill’’ the ardour, or discourage the exertions of the controvernalist 
in his encounters with the Oxford writers, but simply to guard him against 
those ‘‘ hopeful views,’’ in reference to the approaching ‘‘ Conversion of 
England,’’ which recent experience has so mgnificantly and so painfully 
shown to have been visionary. 

+ When these ‘‘ Strictures ’’ appeared, Dr. Kipling, then dean of Peter- 
borough, whose blundering propensities are celebrated under the head of 
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short treatise, written mm answer to Sir John Cox Hippisley’s 
Report to the House of Commons, and entitled “‘ Observations 
on the Laws and Ordinances of Foreign States, relative to the 
veligious concerns of their Catholic subjects.” These were all 
collected and published in one octavo volume, in 1826: and, 
like the pamphlet entitled “The Widow Woolfrey versus the 
Vicar of Oariabrook,’ which he subsequently wrote as 2 
“ Tract for the Times,’ and which was printed by the Catholic 
Institute, may be justly regarded as models of polemical and 
theological excellence. 

in September, 1811, our author retired from Ushaw. In the 
spring of that year, he had been urged by Bishop Moylan to 
accept the presidency of the college at Maynooth. But he 
declined the offer, as, at a later period, he declined a similar 
offer from Dr. Poynter, in reference to-Old Hall: and, adopting 
& course which was more agreeable to his habits and disposi- 
tion, he withdrew to the secluded mission at Hornby. 

He was now in a situation to pursue his studies, with but 
slight interruption from his profesmonal duties; and the first 
fruits of his leisure were given to the world in some of the 
publications which have been already mentioned, followed or 
accompanied by his masterly preface to one of the Dublin 
editions of ““ Ward’s Errata of the Protestant Bible,” by his 
introduction to “The Protestant’s Apology for the Roman 
Catholic Church,’”’ published by Mr. Talbot, in 1812; and by 


‘¢ Kiplingisms,’’ in the Cambridge ‘‘ Dict of Colloqwal Expressions,’’ 
took offence at the term ‘‘ Modern Church of England,” which Lingard had 
employed ; and, imagining that 1t came withm the category of ‘‘ seditious 
words, in derogation of the established on,’’ wrote to Lingard through 
the public papers, informing him that, unless, within ‘‘a reasonable time,’’ 
he should ‘‘ publish a vindicaton of this defamatory language,’’ he should 

indscted under the statute, and ‘‘summoned to answer for his offensive 
demeanour in Westmmster Hall.’””’ By way of ly, Lingard merely 
advertised the ‘‘ Strictures ’’ in all the papers which had contained the dean’s 
letter. and Kipling, after another letter, and a short rejoinder from Lingard 
repeating the original offence, affected to discover that the latter was not, 
as he had supposed, ‘‘ a popish priest,’’ and ‘‘ entreated pardon ”’ for having 
entertamed ‘‘the erroneous notion!’’ Here the matter dropped; but the 
litigious ardour of the dean was not lost upon the wits of Cambridge, whose 
maerriment on the occasion was exhibited in an abundant supply of anecdotes 
to Lingard, at the expense of his fiery assailant. 
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various other treatises of equal ablty and learning. Mean-: 
while he was silently, and almost unconsciously, preparing for 
that great work, which was to crown the pyramid of his fame, 
and to render a service to religion and the world, such as no 
other man or men in this generation could have performed. 
From the moment when his “ Anglo-Saxon Church’’ had 
appeared, his friends had*never ceased to urge him to a con- 
tinuance of the work, and to the publication of a general 
history of the country. Their importunities, however, had been 
met by reasons which 1t would be impossible to discuss in this 
place. He hesitated to embark in an undertaking which 
might be injurious to the interests of the college: and, during 
his residence at Ushaw, the design, if ever conceived, was 
abandoned. With his removal to Hornby the subject was 
revived. The solicitations of his friends again came to assist 
the inclination of his genius; and, after some time, 1t was 
generally understood that he was employed on this important 
work. But the reader will be surprised to learn that an abridg- 
mont for the use of schools was all that his modesty had allowed 
him to contemplate. Writing toe a friend, m August, 1813, he 
says, “I have proceeded but a short way in my abridgment 
of English History for the use of schools: .. .. as to 
the Anglo-Norman Church, I must leave that to some future 
period.” Two years later, he tells the same friend that be has 
“buried Henry VII.,’’ and 1s returning to revise the earlier 
portion of the work. But his researches had already led him 
beyond the limits which he had originally assigned to himself. 
When he returned to revise, he found it “necessary to re- 
write what he had previously written :”’ the “abrdgment ”’ was 
thrown aside; and his energies were now directed to the great 
work that was before him. 

In April, 1817, he left England with a party of friends, on a 
tour to Kome and the southern states of Italy. The party 
arrived in Rome on the evening of the 25th of May; and 
Lingard, who had been commissioned by Dr. Poynter to 
negotiate some matters of importance, proceeded at once to 


deliver his letters of introduction, and to call on the several 
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‘cardinals to whom they were directed. The first, which was 
presented by Mr. McPherson, the president of the Scotch 
College, was addressed to Litta, the prefect of Propaganda. 
it was accompanied by a copy of the Anglo-Saxon Antiquities, 
and of the Reply to Sir John Cox Hippwley’s Report; and was 
received by the cardinal with the most gracious assurance of 
welcome, with promees of assistarice whenever it might be 
required, and with an undertaking, in furtherance of the 
historical researches of the new visitor, to facilitate his admis- 
sion to the libraries, and to procure for him transempts of such 
unpublished documents as he might want. The presentation 
of this letter of introduction was followed by the personal visit 
of Lingard himself. Unfortunately, however, in the interval 
which had elapsed, another letter, written by , had 
arrived from England. Of the precise nature of its contents 
no mention was made, but it had “cooled the frendly ardour 
of the cardinal ;” and Lingard, instead of the welcome which 
he had anticipated, was briefly told that his Eminence was 
acquainted with the calummes contamed in Hume; that 
Dr. Milner, in ns “ History of Winchester,”’ and his “ Letters 
to a Prebendary,’’ had already exposed and refuted them , that 
the same prelate had sufficiently replhed to the “Report of 
Sir John Cox Hippisley’’ by his “ Humble Remonstrance ,”’ 
and, as the inference from all this, that any further researches 
for the purposes of English history were unnecessary, or of 
trifling importance. Lingard, though mortified at this re- 
ception, was not deterred from the pursuit of his object. He 
successively waited on the other members of the Sacred College, 
to whom the letters of Dr. Poynter had introduced him. By 
all he was received with courtesy and respect; by Consalvi, 
the cardinal secretary of state, with a kindness and con- 
descension, which abundantly compensated for the indifference 
or the unwillingness of Litta. Every request was granted; every 
facility was secured to hun; and, when he left Rome, he had 
the satisfaction of informing Dr. Poynter that he had succeeded 
an his mission, and, among other matters, that the English 
College was again restored to the government of the secular 
12 
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clergy. During his stay, the archives of the Vatican had, by 
the orders of Cardinal Consalvi, been unreservedly opened to 
him. But, unfortunately, the privilege was of little use. 
‘“‘ Everything,”” he says in his Diary, “ had been thrown into 
so much confusion by the French Revolution, that I did not 
procure all the codices I wanted ”’ 

The party returned by the Simplon, and, having visited 
Geneva and the Glaciers, of which his Journal contains an 
amusing description, arrived in England before the beginning 
of September. By the end of the year, he found himself suf- 
ficiently advanced with his work to think of publication- 
Writing to Mr. Kirk, in January, 1818, he says, “Iam now 
in treaty with a Protestant bookseller in London. If it be 
concluded (I doubt it much), I shall of course appear during 
what is called the season in London ; and, as it 1s too late for 
me to appear ths year, I shall come into the world next 
year”? The treaty, however, was concluded. For the sum 
of one thousand guineas, Mr. Mawman became the pur- 
chaser of so much of the history as should extend to the 
death of Henry VII.: and, in the early part of the year 
1819, the three volumes embracing that period were pub- 
lished. In the succeeding year, the reigns of Henry VIII. 
and his son appeared in a fourth volume: those of Mary and 
Elizabeth, James and the two Charleses, followed at various 
intervals: and, in the spring of 1830, the eighth and concluding 
volume brought the history down to the Revolution of 1688. 
In the mean time, the reputation of the work had been 
rapidly extending, with the appearance of erch succeeding 
volume. At home and on the continent, 1t had been hailed. 
with admiration, by scholars of every creed and every shade of 
opinion. A second and a third edition had long since been 
called for in England :* translations in French and German 


* For the second edition he received 1,333/.; for each of the last five 
volumes of the first edition, 3507. making, with the thousand guineas paid. 
Mawman for the first three volumes, a gross sum of 4,133/. for these two 
ns. In reference to this subject, and as an evidence of the manner in 
which the interests of Rehgion entered into all lis views and imtentions, I 
ought to add that the establishment of several burses, for the education of 
ecclemastical students at Ushaw, was only one of the many charitable and 
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had been published: an Italian translation had been com- 
menced, and was printing, by the Pope’s desire, at the press of 
the Propaganda ;* an English edition was in course of publica- 
tion in America; and another in ten volumes had already been 
issued by the Parisian bookseller, Galignani In France, by a 
special decree of the University of Paris, it’ was ordered that a 
copy should be placed in the library of every College, and that 
copies should be distributed as prizes to the students in philo- 
sophy and rhetonc. In Rome, from its first appearance, it 
had been received with a delight bordering upon enthusiasm. 
“Your fourth volume,” writes Dr. Gradwell, then president of 
the English College, “ arrived here about three weeks ago, to 
. the joy of the whole house...... . As soon as we have finished 
it once over, it is bespoken at the Scotch college; then by 
Father O’Finan, of the Irish Dominicans ; then by Monsignor 
Testa, the Pope’s Latin secretary; then by Father Grandi 
Procurator-general of the Barnabites, with whom Cardinal 
Fontana, his predecessor, lives. Their eagernass 1s extreme. 
We have heard 1t with the highest satisfaction. For my own 
part, I never read a volume of history with so much plea- 
sure.........Every succeeding volume increases in interest. ... . 

You must have a D.D. postfixed to your name in the title- 
page of the next.’”? And that distinction was accorded to him. 
The Pope (it was Pius VI1.), aware of his merits, resolved to 
bestow on him a public testimony of his approbation ; and, on 
the 24th of August, 1821, caused a brief to be issued, in which, 
after an affectionate recital of his labours in the cause of religion, 
and in dofence of the authority of the Holy See (hujus pre- 
cipué 8. Sedis defensionem), he conferred on him the triple 
academical laurel, and created him Doctor of Divimity, and of 


rehgrous purposes, to which he devoted the large sums of money derived from 
gar ie kag De F S i 
‘* Gregon’s ton of your History 1s going to presa forthwith. it 

will be printed at Propaganda. New none Cea for the purpose. It 
will be published by subscnption. The Pope sudseribes for two hundred 

""——( Dr. Gradweli io Lingard, Oct. 2, 1827). ‘‘ Cardmal Cristaldi, 
Tesorere Gonerale, subscribes, in his munistermal capacity, for either 300 or 
500 copies... .. The list was increasing daily when I left Rome.’’—-Same te 
Same, Jan. 23, 1829, 
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Canon and Civil Law. Nor was Leo XII. less attached to 
him than his predecessor. "When, in the summer of 1825, he 
paid his second visit to Rome, that pontiff saw him fre- 
quently, and always expressed the greatest affection for him. 
On more than one occasion, he endeavoured to persuade him 
to take up his residence in Rome. “ Was there nothing,” he 
once inquired, “that he could give him, whieh would induce 
him to comply with this desire?”? The historian referred to 
his work, and to the necessity of being in England to complete it. 
“But why ?’’, asked the Pope ;—“ all the libraries in Italy 
will be open to you.”’ “ Yes, but 1 want original papers, which 
will be found only in England.” “ How long then will it take 
you to finish P’’—“ This,”? adds Lingard, who telis the story in 
a letter to a friend, “I put off with some indefinite an- 
swer.”’ ‘Leo, however, at parting, gave him the gold medal 
which etiquette then generally confined to cardinals and 
princes ; and, at a creation of cardinals in the following year, 
informed the Consistory, that, among those whom he had 
reserved in petfo for the same dignity, was one, “a man of 
great talents, an accomplished scholar, whose writings, drawn 
ez authenticis fontibus, had not only rendered great service to 
religion, but had delighted and astonished Europe.”* In 
Rome, this was generally understood to refer to the historian 
of England. To him, however, 1t suggested only uneasiness 
and alarm: and his: first anxiety, on receiving the report, was 
to avert the threatened dignity. “Testa,” he says in a letter 
to a correspondent, “ wrote the allocution. He 1s my parti- 
cular friend: and I have informed him that the report has 
reached me; that I have laughed at it ; but that, if I suspected 
it were true, I should expect from his friendship for me, that 
he would use all his influence with the Pope (they spend. many 
of their evenings together), to divert him from his purpose. 
In fact, I cannot bear the idea of expatriating myself, much 
less of shackling myself with all the state and formality of the 
Roman coart.” 

The progress of the history had not entirely absorbed the 

* Dr. Gradwell to Lmgard, from Rome, Nor. 1), 1826. 
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attention of Dr. Lingard. On his return from Rome, in Octo- 
ber, 1825, his learning was displayed in two powerful articles 
inserted in the “ British Critic;’? one on the works of Joannes 
Corippus, the other on an Armenian version of Eusebius, whicli 
had been brought by his friend, Mr. Brown, from the Arme- 
nian convent at Venice. In the following June, the ferocious 
attack levelled at him by Mr. Allen, in the “ Edinburgh Re- 
view,’ called his mind in another direction, and afforded him 
an opportunity of replying to the charges of the various assail- 
ants of his history. Some time during the October of 1825, 
Dr. Lingard, through the agency and at the request of Maw- 
man, had inserted in the British Presg newspaper an article 
on the authenticity of a MS. in the king’s library at Paris. It 
was written anonymously: but the writer had incautiously 
spoken of an interview between himself and Mons. Buchon, 
the king’s librarian, on the subject of this MS.; and Mawman, 
unfortunately, in conveying it to the Press for publication, had, 
unknown to Lingard, added to it a passage, which reflected in 
some manner upon Allen.* The latter saw the passage; and, 
availing himself of the clue afforded by the mention of M. 
Buchon, made application to that gentleman; ascertained that 
Lingard was the person who had examined the MS. in ques- 
tion; and, to revenge the affront which he supposed to have 
been offered by the historian, immediately wrote the article on 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew.t Lingard, when he saw 
the review, was startled for the moment. “ I must own,” he 
says in one of his letters, “that, at the first view, I could not 
contemplate such an array of authorities and citations without 


* A writer in the *‘ Dublin Review’’ (xu. 351) says, that the letter in the 
British Press was written by Mr Sedgwick, Commissioner of the Board of 
Stamps. Lingard, however, in all his correspondence at the time, acknow- 
ledges himself to be the author: though, im one of his letters to Mawman 
(Nov, 5, 1826), he adds-—*‘ I recollect that there was something rather sharp 
added to what I wrote; but the exact particulars I know not now.’’ Pos- 
sibly, the additional matter was the work of Sedgwick. 

t ‘Dr. Allen met Mr. Butler at Brighton, and, without any introduction, 
told him that he should never have written the article, had it not been to 
revenge himself on me for the letter published in the newspaper last year, 
at the end of which was something that highly offended him.’’— Lingard fo 
Mawmen, Nov. 5, 1826. 
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feeling some alarm: but that alarm began to subside, when I 
saw the reviewer, at the conclusion, toiling and writhing under 
the attempt to reconcile his theory with an undisputed fact ; 
and it existed no longer, when I had compared my own state- 
ment with the cmtique’*’* In the course of a few weeks, he 
had prepared lus reply. In it he denounced the ungencrous 
and unfair dealing of his assailant ; hinted at the motives which 
had produced the attack; and, having exposed the artifices and 
misrepresentations of the review, effectually established the 
correctness of his original statement. With the reply to Allen 
he united a short notice of the strictures published by Mr. 
Todd on his character of Cranmer, and of those inserted in the 
sixty-fifth number of the “ Quarterly Review,”’ on the subject 
of Anne Boleyn: and while his immediate frends were con- 
gratulating him on the result of his encounter, Sir William 
Hamilton, professor of history in the University of Edinburgh, 
Mr. Petrie, of the Tower, Dr. Kaye, bishop of Bristol, and 
most of the leading scholars of the day, were loudly pro- 
claiming him victorious. The publication of the secret de- 
spatches of Salviati, a few years later, finally decided the ques- 
tion in his favour : 

His remaining works can only be slightly notaced. At the 
request of Bishop Milner, in 1823, he compiled the Lessons for 
the English Saints, which were afterwards approved and in- 
serted in the “ Breviary.’’ His “ Remarks on the ‘ St. Cuth- 
bert’ of the Rev. James Raine’’ were published in 1828, dur- 
ing the progress of the History. They were followed by his 
“Translation of the Four Gospels,’’ printed in 1886; by his 
“ Catechetical Instructions,’’ which appeared in 1840; by 
his “ Manual of Prayers for Sundays and Holidays,’’ published 
at York in 1844; and by various contributions to the “ Ca- 

* To Mawman, Aug. 1, 1826. 

+ This, however, was only an enlargement of a smaller specimen, of which 
he had privately ‘printed a few copies in 1833. Speaking of it in a letter to 
the present writer,1n November of that year, he says,—‘‘ I wrote it some 
time ago, with the following view. J ng, from appearances, that the 
very foundations of the Established Church were crumbling beneath it, 


I inferred that we ought to throw wide open the portals of our own church, 
to receive such Protestants as may be willing to seek refage within its walls ; 
‘ c 
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tholic Magazine,’ “ Dolman’s Magazine,’ the “ Dublin 
Review,’ and other periodicals.* In the mean time, the 
History, though completed, was still to undergo the revision of 
his maturer thought. Fortunately both for himself and for 
the world, he lived long enough not only to receive the sug- 
gestions of his friends, and become acquainted with whatever 
the ingenuity of his enemies could object, but also to derive 
snstruction or support from those new sources of information, 
which the labours of modern research had opened since the 
appearance of his earlier volumes. Of all these aids he eagerly 
and anxiously availed himself. Thrice he diligently revised the 
whole work ;.and, in three successive and severally improved 
editions, gave to the world the result of these later studies. 
The last edition, from which the present reprint has been stereo- 
typed, was published by Mr. Dolman, in 1849, in ten octavo 
volumes. It embodies the substance of all the recent disco- 


and therefore that we ought to remove every impediment, and hold out 
every allurement, consistently with our doctrines and necessary practices. 
{ resolved, in consequence, to try whether a prayer-book might not be so com- 
posed, as not to offend the taste of men of education, and, at the same time, 
to present to them, in appearance undesignedly, arguments to reconciie them 
to our peculiar forms of worship. I made the experiment as to the Mass, 
at the same Ome assimilating the prayers of the people, as much as might be, 
to those of the priest, since both are offerers in their respective stations,— 
* Meum ac vestrum Sacrificium.’ 1 afterwards added the prayers for Sun- 
days, for the purpose of giving a new translation of the Gloria Patri, &c., and 
the Pater de ceits Dens, 4c, and a new arrangement of psalms for the 
people,—selecting from different psalms such passages as are easily under- 
stood, and connecting them together, as 1. sometimes done m the graduals 
of the missal: for I think it folly to give them whole psalms to recite, nsne- 
tenths of which it 1s not possible for them to upderstand.’’—It 15 in the 
published edition of 1844, that his beautiful translation of the Are Marts 
Stelia appears. 

* One paper published by him in the ‘‘ Cathohc Magazmme,’’ for January, 
1841, on the subject of an ancient Christan Inscmption, then lately discovered 
at Autun, 18 strikingly illustrative of his critical powers. Father Secchi, a 
Jesait professor of Greek at Rome, had demphered the mscmption, and had 
attempted to restore such parts of 1t as were missing. The result of his 
labours was given to the world in a small pamphlet ; and Dr. Wiseman, who 
adopted his interpretation, immediately noticed the work m an article in the 
** Dubhn Review’’ (ix. 527). But Lingard was not satisfied. He saw that 
the conjectural restorations of the professor were open to a vanety of objec- 
tions .‘and he accordingly drew up a paper for the ‘‘ Catholic Magaaine,”’ 
suggesting a different reading, and pomting out the mistakes of his prede- 
cessor. For simplicity and beauty, the interpretation of the historzan will 
always, I think, be deemed far superior to that of the learned Itahan. 
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veries connected with English history, and contains a large 
quantity of new and important matter. 

It was the last literary effort of his great and powerful mind. 
In the notace which he prefixed to it, he had pathetically 
alluded to his declining health, and had told the public that 
“a long and paimful malady, jomed with the infirmities of age, 
had already admonished him to bid a final adieu to those 
studies, with which he had been so long famihar.”’ He sur- 
vived, however, more than two years, suffering intensely from 
an accumulation of maladies; but always cheerful, always 
resigned, always manifesting that vigour of intellect, that play- 
fulness of thought, that kind, consderate, gentle disposition, 
which had endeared him through hfe to all who had possessed 
the happiness of his acquaintance. On Easter Sunday, 1851, 
he was out for the last time. He was walking m his garden 
in company with a friend; and, as if seized with a sudden pre- 
sentiment of his approaching death, turned to his companion, 
and insisted on his then taking with him some young oak trees 
which he had raised from the acorns of a favounte tree,* and 
which were to be planted and preserved as memorials of him. 
On the following day, he became seriously ill, and took to his 
bed. During the months of May and June, he grew gra- 
dually worse , and, before the end of the latter, the hopes of 
his friends had almost disappeared. “ Dr. Lingard’s mind,”’ 
writes one of them, Mrs. Thomas Lomax, on the 27th of June, 
** was more alive to a joke, and could follow out a conversation 
better yesterday than on the Friday previous: but what a com- 
parison 1s that! Could we compare it with any Friday in last 
year, something might be said.’ For three weeks, however, 
he still contimued to linger. As the hour approached, which 
was to terminate his earthly career, his mind, already with- 
drawn from the earth, became more intensely fixed on that 
future state to which he was hastening. With the humble 
confidence and the cheerful resignation of the Christian, he 
prepared himself for the great change: and on the 17th of 


* This tree had been raised; by bim from an acorn, which he brought from 
the banks of Lake Trasemene, in 1817. 
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July, 1851, having received all the rites of the Church, he 
calmly expired, in the eighty-first year of his age. By his own 
desire, his body was conveyed to Ushaw, where 1t was interred, 
with those of the bishops, and presidents of the house, in the 
cloister of the College cemetery. 

Of the character of 'Dr. Lingard, in private hfe, the best 
eulogy will be found in the sorrows poured forth upon his 
grave. Endeared to all by the simplicity of his manners, by the 
benevolence of his disposition, and by the affectionate warmth 
of his heart, his death was deplored by those who knew him,, 
almost as a domestic calamity; his loss was regarded as of one 
whose place could never be supplied. With his neighbours of 
every creed and of every shade of opinion, he lived in habits of 
familiar and unreserved intercourse. Ardently attached to 
his religion himself, imbued with a deep sense of the sanctity 
of its precepts, and the divine authority of its doctrines, he 
sought to extend 1ts influence among others, not by the jarmng 
elements of disputatious criticism, not by wounding the pre- 
judices, or challenging the hostilhty, of his Protestant brethren, 
but by the innocence of his life, by the modesty of his de- 
meanour, and by the exercise of all the calm, quiet, unob- 
trusive virtues, which adorn the character of the Christian. 
ile was eminently the lover of peace, the promoter of charity, 
“in season and out of season’*> Writing to his amiable 
friend, Dr. Oliver, on one occasion, he says, “I shall be 
happy to receive your third volume, and rejoice greatly that 
you are proceeding successfully with your Monasticon of the 
Diocese of Exeter. I anticipate much benefit to religion from 
such labours as yours. They must bring you into company 
and familiarity with many Protestant clergymen, and thus 
contribute to moderate at least the bitterness of religious 
dissension ; and, moreover, must silently operate on the pre- 
judices of your Protestant readers. For my own part, I con- 
ceive that he who contributes to remove prejudices now, lays 
the groundwork of conversions hereafter’: for prejudice in 
general indisposes Protestants, not only from yielding to 
argument, but even from listening to it.’’* 

: 20 * November 9, 1840. 
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In conversation, among his more intimate friends, Dr. Lin- 
gard was the delight of all who heard him. The buoyancy of 
his mind, the playfulness of his wit, and the rich store of anec- 
dote for ever at his command, gave to him a power over his 
companions which it was impossible to withstand. Connected 
with this subject, a ludicrous story is told among his friends. 
During the Northern Assizes, several of the leaders of the bar, 
among whom were Scarlett, Pollock, Brougham, and some 
others, were frequently in the habit of going over from Lan- 
easter to Hornby, on a Sunday or other vacant day, to spend 
it with Lingard. As usual, one Sunday morning, before Mass, 
a party of them drove up to the house, and informed the 
servant that they intended to dine with the Doctor. In an 
agony of dismay, she ran to her master. The only leg of 
mutton which they had in the house had just been cut in two; 
and what could be done in a country village, where nothing 
more was to be procured P Lingard was not disturbed. “ Sew 
the pieces together,’ said he, “ and roast them as one: and 
I will take care that it is not discovered’? She did so The 
joint, thus repaired, was served up; and so entertained were 
the guests by his conversation, that the “expedient passed off 
unobserved. 

The modesty of Dr. Lingard, and his anxiety, on all occa- 
sions, to withdraw from public notice, were remarkable features 
in his character. Even when a youth at Douay, an accidental 
commendation from his tutor* once threw him into a state of 
such painful confusion, that the tutor never again ventured to 
praise him in lis presence. To the frequency with which he 
was consulted on all matters of importance, and to the nego- 
tiation by which he obtained the restoration of the Enghsh 
College 1m Rome, I have already alluded. Of the bishops, 
there were few by whom his advice was not habitually sought. 
They applied to him in their difficulties; they asked his 
counsel in the various transactions in which they were en- 
gaged but in no instance could they succeed in drawing him 
from his retirement; and in no case has hé left an evidence to 


* The late Rev. R. Platt, of Paddington, in Cheshire. a 
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matk the share which he took in those affairs. It was the 
same with the English College in Rome. The negotiation for 
the recovery of that establishment, and for the restitution of 
ita government to the secular clergy, was conducted by him in 
circumstances of no ordinary difficulty. It was a matter of 
the highest importance to religion, a transaction which con- 
ferred incalculable benefits on the clergy of this country: and 
yet, he was content to work in silence, in secret ; to make no 
account of what he had effected, and, as far as he was per- 
sonally concerned, to leave no trace of what he had accom- 
plished. Among the papers which have been found since his 
death, there is no allusion to this subject ; even the Diary kept 
by him, at the very moment, in Rome, is silent when it arrives 
at this point. 

Allied to his modesty, and not, perhaps, unconnected with 
his simple and retiring habits, was that lofty principle of 
action, which raised Dr. Langard so immeasurably above the 
views and expedients of the ordinary world. Too proud to 
solicit the favours, or to court the smiles, of the great, he 
placed his reliance upon the efforts of his own mind, and 
scorned to incur an obligation, which could even be thought to 
compromise his independence. I well remember, when, some 
years subsequent to the completion of the History, the failure 
of a certain banking-house in Lancashire was understood to 
have inflicted considerable injury on the neighbourhood, and, 
among other sufferers, on Dr. Lingard. The report of the 
disaster, and of its effects, particularly, on the finances of the 
historian, reached the ears of the duke of Norfolk. To reheve 
the difficulty of the moment, was the first impulse of the vener- 
able nobleman: to devise the means of permanent assistance 
was the subject of his anxious deliberation. At first, it was 
proposed to assail the Government with urgent and general soli- 
citations, from the Catholic peers, for an allowance from the 
pension list: afterwards, it was thought that such a proceeding 
might savour more of political intrigue than of a testimony to 


distinguished merit; and it was, therefore, resolved to supply 
from private contributions what it was deemed impolitic to 
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seek from the puble fund. Of the unqualified success of the 
scheme there was no doubt. The parties to subscribe were 
known ; the sums to be produced were ready : and the consent of 
him, who was mainly interested in the result, was all that was 
required to give effect to the design. But that consent was 
not to be obtained. He was sensible, indeed, of the intended 
kindness: he was grateful for such a testimony of approbation 
and regard: but, while be appreciated the motive, he begged 
to decline the honour, and requested that the project might be 
abandoned. Of course, the idea of a subscription was at once 
laid aside; and nearly two years had elapsed, when, from 
another quarter, and in a different form, the subject was again 
revived. The following is Mr. Edward Blount’s account of 
this interesting transaction. It 1s from a letter addressed by 
him to Dr. Lingard, in April, 1839 :-— 

“ IT happened to call, as 1 frequently do, on Lord and Lady 
Holland. They were alone; and, in the course of conversation, 
Lady Holland remarked that some tribute ought to be paid to 
Dr. Lingard’s literary merits ; in which Lord Holland cordially 
concurred. I very naturally inqwred how this was to be 
done :—‘ By your seeing Lord Melbourne, and suggesting it 
to him.’ ‘ But will Lord Holland pave the way?’ ‘ Most 
undoubtedly ; and so wall I,’ said the lady. A few days after” 
[be had written to Langard, and obtained his answer, mn the 
interval} “I asked an audience of Lord Melbourne; Lord and 
Lady Holland having seen him. He received me in the most 
friendly manner, and expressed an anxious desire to enter 
on the subject. I told him plainly, and sans détpur, that 
he must expect no solicitation from you, no plea of 
actual want; and that you would take nothing that was 
not voluntarily accorded. I read to him your letter to me; 
and he seemed doubtful what fund he could make available 
to our purpose: for 1t would seem that the Government 
pensions are, strictly speaking, eleemosynary, urgently 
pressed for, and accompanied by the earnest solicitations 
of friends, and the grossest exaggerations. He gave you 
full credit for the delicacy of your mode of proceeding, and 
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raid he would try what he could do, and that I should hear 
from him. 

“ IT repeated my visits to Holland House, and found them as 
active and anxious as I could wish them to be- and I saw 
Lord Melbourne again , and was, shortly after, informed by 
Lady Holland that something was to be done for you. The 
rest you know. The sum is too small” (it was 300/. granted 
from the privy purse of the queen]: “ butallow me to say that 
if it be not larger, the dame falls on Dr. Lingard, who was 
too high-minded tq canvass and supplicate, and thus to become 
regularly qualified for the pension list.’ 

Combmed with bis modesty and undependence, there was, in 
the composition of Dr. Lingard’s character, that pecuhar 
strength of mind, which, firm in the consciousness of 1ts own 
imtegrity, ennbled him to look with calmness, and almost with 
indifference, on the attacks of hos various assmlants. W3th 
the single exception of the reply to Dr Allen, he was never 
induced to take formal notice of the charges of his adversaries 
even the efforts of his enemies to impeach his character at 
Rome were unable to disturb his composure, or engage him 
im any measures of defence. Of one person, indeed, and in 
private, he would sometimes speak in terms of pamful and 
pathetic complamt ;—‘‘ For some reason or other, he perse- 
cuted my father till his death, and since, has persecuted me'’’ 
But the pang called forth no external effort. The tear, that 
started at the recollection of his father, was wiped away ; and 
he left his own wrongs to vindicate themselves. "Writing to a 
friend, 1p October, 1823, two years before his interview with 
Pope Leo, and before the offer of that Pontiff to provide for 
him in Rome, he thus refers to some recent proceedings of the 
person in question .—‘ As for myself and , I can tell 
you but little. On the 4th of August, Mr. White, the locum- 
tenens for Dr. Gradwell, was desired to send the volumes of 
my netory to the Propaganda, and to call himself in the course 
of the day. There he was shown a long letter from , 
and permitted to extract three passages; those, I suppose, of 
chief importance i1st.—A false translation of that, in which 
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I say the mind of St. Thomas became gradually tinged with 
enthusiasm. 2nd.—QOne in which I say that the apostasy of 
Ridley was severely chastised by Bradford. 3rd.—And another 
in which asserts that I praise Cranmer for his argu- 
ments against the mass. Mr. White wrote a memorial in 
defence of the book... .. .. However, I have desired Mr. Grad- 
well not to take up the business at all. If the Propagandists 
have time for such tmfies, they have the book: let them read 
and judge for themselves.”’ 

In another letter, written in February, 1829, he tells the 
following story :—“ A curious intrigue respecting myself has 
lately come to my knowledge. A severe critique on my 
history, in which I am described as the most dangerous enemy 
who has assailed the rights of the Church in the present 
century, was sent from Rome last autumn, and published in 
the Mémorial Catholique, printed in Paris. In December, 
the same critique, but purporting to be a translation 1n Italian, 
and printed without hcense, with Bastia in tho title-page, was 
furtively circulated in Rome, and communicated to every per- 
son of consequence in that city. Dr. Baines and Dr. Wise- 
man have written, wishing me to answer it. Zhat I cannot 
do, because I have never seen it, and wifl not do, because I 
think it not worth the trouble. They do not know who the 
author of the critique is, or that it was originally written in 
Rome. That I discovered by the following means. Another 
critique, with a confidential letter, was sent to the editor of the 
‘ Quotidienne,’ in January, signed Ventura. The edator, 
instead of publishing it, sent me a copy. Padre Ventura is a 
Theatine, Ultramontantste enragé, whom the Pope, on account 
of his extravagant opinions, removed from the chair of Juris- 
prudence in the Sapienza, two or three years ago.” * 





* The following is Dr. Gradwell’s account of Ventura and his principles : 
‘« There is at Rome, 28 well as in France and elsewhere, 8 faction of Catholic 
zealots, ultras in every thing,—in divimity, in ethics, metaphysics, history, 
and law. They lay down abstract principles, and then draw from them the 
most extravagant conclusions. As Hutchinsonians lay it down that all 
wisdom is in the Bible, and hence expatiate into wild conclusions ; so these 
lay it down as a maxim, that church authority and Catholic truth are every- 
thing in science. All the rest is infidelity and atheism. The head of these 
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It remains to speak of Dr. Lingard’s literary character. To 
a mind of singular clearness and rapidity in its perceptions he 
added an exhaustiess energy of thought, a diligence and 
activity that were never unemployed. His industry was 
untiring. Ever ready to impart his knowledge and render 
assistance to others, he was addressed from all quarters, and 
on every subject, for information. As his reputation increased, 
these applications became proportionably more numerous. 
The scholars of the continent joined with those of his own 
country in seeking the aid of his learning or his advice; and 
post after post brought evidence of the estimation in which he 
was universally held. Hence, a large addition to the labours 
inseparable from his own studies was entailed upon him. To 
answer these letters alone required no inconsiderable portion of 
his time. Yet his assiduity was always equal to the task. 


at Rome is a Theatine from Palermo, Padre Ventura He 1s a great 
metaphyasician and prolific wnter. About 1825, the Pope, who had heard 
that Ventura was a great man in his way, invited him to Rome, and gave 
him a professor’s chair at the Sapienza. He dictated his course. One 
volume was printed: I believe the imprimatur was refused to the second. 
The book was that of a mountebank ; and his lectures were laughed at by 
the young, as buffoonery Men of reflection thought that he was not only 
revolutionizing philosophy, but (and this was my own opmion) undermining 
rehgion. Iam sorry thet I had such contempt for bis system and extrava- 
gancies, that I cannot trust myself to report them. I think he defined 
man to be inteilectus organtzatus, or substantia spirituals corpore wnduta. 
He represents the British Government as a perfect monster, and the worst of 
all governments. The church 1s the fountain of power: then kings follow, 
who derive their power from the church. Less perfect, and further from 
religion, are hmited monarchies ; because part of the authonty, which the 
monarch derived from the church, is withheld by others. Less perfect still 
are republics, which have less of the principle of original authority, and more 
consequently of infidehty, in their construction. But the Enghsh con- 
stitution 1s rebellon against the ecclesiastical principle, and consequently 
atheistical. After holding his char one year, the Pope was obliged to 
discharge hun. Ventura was hooted by men of sense; but yet he had, and 
still has, a party in Rome. even among some of the less wise cardinals. The 
late Cardinal Spma and Cardinal Zurla had just notions about this man’s 
quackery.”’ (Letter to Lingard, January 23, 1829.)—I need only add, that 
he is the same Ventura, who, twenty years later, as the follower of Mazzini, 
and the companion of Gavazz1, so disgracefully distinguished himself amidst 
the excesses of the republican party in Rome: and that Dr. Wiseman, in the 
letter to which Lingard alludes above, describes his pamphlet as ‘‘ the 
adrwveling of a mad uifre,’’ which Lingard ‘' could answer tn an Aour.’’ 
(Letter to Dr. Gradweli, January 4, 1829.) It was entitled ‘‘ Osservazioni 
nella Storia d’ Inginiterra del Dottore Lingard, dirette in forma di Lettera al 
Sign. Editore del Memoriale Cattolico.’’ 
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To each subject presented to him his attention was cheerfully 
directed ; and to each correspondent, however humble or how- 
ever remote, a reply was punctually returned. 

To assist the industry of Dr. Lingard, he possessed an ease 
and rapidity of composgjtion, rarely equalled, and hardly ever 
excelled. It was late one Saturday night, during the progress 
of the Durham Controversy, when he received the pamphlet 
entitled, “ A Protestant’s Reply,” by Elijah Index (Mr. Coates, 
of Bedlington) ; on the following Monday morning, before six 
o’clock, his “ Review” of this pamphlet was on its way to New- 
castle to be printed. ‘“‘ I know this,” writes the Rev. Robert 
Hogarth, “ from having been his amanuensis on the occasion. 
He dictated the greater part, without notes, much faster than 
I could write; and the whole production went to press without 
one solitary alteration- and yet, both of us were mm attendance 
at our respective duties (in the college) on Sunday, as if no- 
thing of the kind was going on.’’—-Another anecdote, con- 
nected with the first appearance of his “ Anglo-Saxon Anti- 
quities,” is familiar among his friends. The work had been 
sent to the press, and the first volume had been actually printed, 
when Lingard, in the remote solitude of Crook Hall, for the 
first time obtained a copy of the later volumes of Mr. Sharon 
Turner’s publication on the same subject. The discoveries of 
Turner rendered a revisal of the work necessary. He there- 
fore applied himself to the task at once; and actually re-wrote 
the whole of the second volume, without stopping the press for 
a single day. Of the astonishing rapidity with which some of 
the earlier volumes of his History were written, we have his 
own account, in a letter addressed to Mr Kirk, in December, 
1823. Kirk had written to him, enclosing the strictures of 
some unnamed friend upon the History ; and Lingard, in reply 
to one of these strictures, says :—“ I am as much, perhaps 
more, dissatisfied with the atylethan heis. But style is become 
with me a secondary object. The task I have impased on my- 
self of taking nothing on credit, but of going to the original 
suthor, is so laborious, that I have no time to throw away on 
the graces of style. Of this you will be convinced, when I tell 
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you, what I have never yet mentioned to any one, that, in 
March, 1818,when I made the agreement with Mawman, I had 
written only to the end of Edward 1. I agreed to go to press 
in October following: so that, in the course of seven months, 
T had to look over all I had written, fo make numerous addi- 
tions, and to compose the lives of the succeeding monarchs (to 
the end of Henry V{I.). This I did, so as not to stop the 
press an hour: but it was ao greater labour than I ever un- 
derwent in my life; nor would I have done it, had I not 
found that, anless I fixed a time, I should never get through 

Hence, I attended little to style; and hence, I am convinced, 
there must be omissions and occasional inaccuracies.” 

As a polemical and controversial writer, it 1s but trifling 
praise to say that Dr. Lingard stands immeasurably above 
every other Catholic author of the same class in England. For 
elegance of style, for felicity of ulustration, for all the lighter 
graces of composition, united with that clear, calm, analytic 
power which at once seizes and destroys the argument of an 
opponent, his Tracts in the Durham Controversy, and his other 
shorter effusions, may fairly challenge comparison with any 
similar productions His Catechetical Instructions are a mas- 
terly abridgment of the whole body of moral and controversial 
divinity ; and his Introduction to the translation of the Four 
Gospels embodies an argument so clear, so simple, and so con- 
vincing, as to be fairly irresistible. In its peculiar class, it 15, 
perhaps, the happiest affort of his genius. That any person, 
@incerely desirous of the truth, and seriously perusing this 
Tutrodaction, should remain contented to receive the Scripture 
as the sole rule of faith, 13 hardly, I think, within the range of 
possibility. 

But it is in connection with his History that the name of Dr. 
Lingard will take its place im the literary annals of future ages. 
Of this great work it may be fearlessly asserted, that it is at 
once the most complete, the most unbiassed, and therefore the 
most perfect, of all the histories of this country that have ever 
yet appeared. In the mere accessory of style, indeed, it 
possible that, with all ite classical purity and simplicity, it may 
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still be deficient in that energy which it is fashionable to ascribe: 
to the writings of Hume: but, in all those higher qualities 
which adorn and dignify a history,—in the fulness of its details, 
in the lucid arrangement of 1ts parts, in the dramatic grouping 
of its characters, in deep research, in patient investigation, in 
the power to ehcit, and the honesty to state, the truth, it rises. 
far superior to the work of the great Scottish historian. In 
impartiality it stands alone. Never did a writer come forward 
more fearlessly to expose error, and, by the simple power of 
truth, to destroy the theories, and dissipate the prejudices, of 
ages. When Dr. Lingard conceived the idea of this work, he 
was not insenaible to the difficulties by which such an under- 
taking would be surrounded. He was a Catholic and a clergy- 
man: he knew that his motives would be suspected, and that 
his statements would be received with mistrust. To the disad- 
vantages of his position was added the arduous nature of the 
task which he had assigned to himself. Hitherto, history had, 
in a great measure, been taken upon trust. Writer had followed 
after writer in the same track, and fiction had almost acquired 
the substance of reality. To remove these impediments; to 
gain. the ear, and secure the confidence, of the public; to over- 
throw the vast fabric which falsehood had erected, and prejudice 
had continued to uphold, was the important enterprise in which, 
with a full knowledge of its difficulties, and a firm resolution 
to meet them with truth, with candour, and with impartiality, 
he was about to embark. In a letter to Mr. Kirk, he thus 
explains his views and feelings on this subject :—‘ Through 
the work, I made it a rule to tell the truth, whether it made 
for or against us; to avoid all appearance of controversy, that 
I nyght not repel Protestant readers ; and yet to furnish every 
necessary proof in our favour, in the notes: so that, if you 
compare my narrative with Hume’s, for example, you will find 
that, with the aid of the notes, it is a complete refutation of 
him, without appearing to be so. This I thought preferable. 
In my account of the Reformation, I must say much to shock 
Protestant prejudices; and my only chance of being read by 
Protestants depends on my having the reputation of a tempe- 
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rate writer. The good to be done, is by writing a book which 
Protestants will read.’ *—-And, in a subsequent letter to the 
same person, he adds,—“ Your friend thinks I should have 
occasionally assumed a tone of piety, and betrayed soniething 
more of & bias towards the Catholic cause. J think, that, if I 
wished to do good, I ought to have written as an indifferent 
tator. Time and experience must decide between us. 
Should their verdict be against me, no one will deplore my 

misjudgment more than myself.’’f 
Of the wisdom of these sentiments it would be impossible to 
entertain a doubt. Until the appearance of his History, the 
Protestant mind was, in a great meagure, inaccessible to argu- 
ment. It had its own views, its own prepossessions, its own 
distorted facts and doubtful conclusions: and every effort, proe 
fessedly directed to the removal of its prejudices, had, in 
general, only tended to confirm them. But he induced his 
countrymen to read. He taught them to think, to doubt, to 
inguirc: and the process thus commenced, led, in its results, to 
all that we have since witnessed “I succeeded,’ he says, in 
ove of his letters, “in awakening the curiosity of some minds 
in the universities, in provoking doubts of the accuracy of their 
preconceived opimions, 1n creating a convictién that such 
opinions were unfounded. The spirit of inquiry was excited : 
it made gradual progress ; and led, in the result, to that move- 
ment which we have seen. .....I know that it was thus the 
favourable spirit of inquiry was generated in the universities.” t 
So early as the year 1825, all this was perceived and fully 
understood at Rome. “ Your History,” writes Dr. Gradwell, 
im the April of that year, “‘ is much spoken of in Rome, as one 
of the great causes which have wrought such a change in public 
sentiment, in England, on Catholic matters.” In Germany, the 
same fact was acknowledged and illustrated. Writing to Lin- 
gard, in July, 1835, Dr. Wiseman says, “I arrived in town last 
Monday, from Antwerp, after a very pleasant journey through 
Germany. At Munich, I wag particularly delighted with the 

* December 18, 1819. + December 10, 1820. 


t To Dolman, November 13, 1850. 
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society of the professors, among whom I spent several days. 
They all desired me, again and again, to assure you of the hgh 
esteem they entertain for you, and the high position your work 
is universally allowed, through all Germany, among historical 
productions. Professor Phillips, formerly professor of history 
at Baden, now at Munich, requested me to inform you that he 
owes his conversion (which made immense sensation, on 
account of his well-known talents), chéefly to your History, 
which he undertook to review.” And a few weeks only before 
the death of the venerable historian, the same eminent prelate 
thus affectionately acknowledged his own personal obligations, 
and expressed his own opinion of his merits —“ Be assured,’’ 
he says, “ of my affectionate gratitude to you for much kind- 
ness in my early youth, and, still more, for the great, important, 
and noble services which you have rendered to religion through 
Z:fe, and which have so much contributed to overthrow error, 
and give @ solid historical bases to all subsequent controversy 
with Protestantism.” 

To such evidences of the practical effects and benefical 
results of the great work in question, 1t were needless to 
add anything. Yet, there 1s one letter which it would be 
scarcely pardonable to omit, and one testimony which is too 
important to be passed over without notice. The letter, 
which I shall insert first, is addressed to the historian by 
Archbishop Curtis, and describes the opigion entertained by 
the great body of the bishops and clergy in Ireland, not only 
of the general merits of the History, but also of those parti- 
cular passages which the jealousy or the resentment of an 
enemy had selected as the objects of attack 

‘Ss DroenEp 1, 3lst March, 1826. 
“ Very Rev. and dear Dr. Lingard, 

<* * * # * ‘When I mentioned to you above, that 
I should not be surprised if you yourself had been asked some 
questions at Rome relative to your works, I recollected that a 
good friend of yours and mine * had written me, some 


* The author of the letters and memorials to Rome, against Dr. Lingard, 
mentioned in page 24, ante. 
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years back, a very serious letter, recommending to me and my 
brethren here to examine your History, and declare what 
qualification certain passages in it deserved, particularly those 
concerning St. Thomas of Canterbury, with some others; as 
also the tone you assumed, so different from all others that 
preceded you in the same line. My answer was, that we all, 
with our clergy, and most of our educated laity, have read, 
approved, and admired your History: that your opmion ex- 
pressed of St. Thomas acknowledges him as a learned, zealous, 
and holy prelate, and, m fine, a glorious martyr: that he had 
acted sincerely, and as he thought himself in duty bound, 
according to the ecclesiastical laws of his time, and the circum- 
stances in which he was engaged: but that many learned and 
unprejudiced men, as well then as ever since, did not think he 
was always right, either in the substance, or stern and inflex- 
ible manner, of some part of his conduct towards Henry II. : 
that no greater tribute of respect than this was due or paid to 
any of the Holy Fathers or ancient Saints, since the days of 
the Apostles: that, without that tone of impartiality adopted 
by you, there would be no chance of your being read, or gaining 
the confidence of our separated brethren, by whom your work 
was highly esteemed: and, in fine, that it had already done, 
and was doing, so much good everywhere, that we considered 
ourselves bound to recommend it earnestly to all the fasrthful. 
This answer seemed jo settle the business. , in his fre- 
quent letters to me, never mentioned it any more. * * 
‘*¢ T remain, my dear Sir, 
“ Your most obedient Servant, 
yh * P. Curtis.” 


The testimony to which I have alluded is no less than that 
of Pope Leo XII. It was in the autumn of the year 1828, as 
the reader is aware, that the intrigue of Ventura to ruin the 
reputation of the History was set on foot. In December, the 
pamphlet put forth by that writer appeared in Rome. It was 
placed under the knockers, or left in the halls and passages, of 
the principal residences in the city. Every means to circulate 
it was employed, every artifice to enforce its statements and 
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render it effective was adopted. Among the nobility and 
gentry, in the colleges, with the Cardinals and other digni- 
taries, the emissaries of the party were at work: and even the 
Pontiff himself was besieged by their importunity, and assured 
of the dangerous character of the historian’s writings.-—And 
what was the result P—When Dr, Baines, then in Rome, next 
visited the Pope, he found, as Dr. Wiseman expresses it, “that 
though his ear had been attempted, it had not been poisoned.”’* 
They cogversed together on the subject of the History. They 
spoke of “the objects of the historian, of the necessity of 
writing with great moderation and exemption from party feel- 
ing,” of the wisdom of a plan, which, discarding the character, 
enabled the writer more effectually to discharge the office, of an 
apologist. Leo saw, and felt, and acknowledged the merits of 
the History ; and, referring to its assailants—he wound up the 
discussion with this significant and instructive remark— 
“ Why,” said he, “ these gentlemen seem not to reflect either 
upon the times or the places in which the history was written.’ + 
——-Such was the declared opinion of Pope Leo XII. 

That Dr. Lingard was specially raised up by Providence as 
an instrument for the execution of its own beneficent designs, 
there can be little doubt. A mighty movement was to be 
made. The light was to be separated from the darkness, and 
the minds of many were to beillumined. Controvertists had 
already essayed their powers, and had failed. Berington and 
Potts, Milner, and many others, had in vain employed the 
arms supplied by history for the defence of theif own Church, 
and in opposition to the favourite prejudices of Protestantism. 
Lingard, therefore, came to pursue s different course from 
that of his predecessors. Zhey had appeared as advocates—he 
was an unimpassioned narrator: they had avowedly argued for 
a victory—he simply stated the case that was before him: 
they had drawn their own conclusions, and exhibited their own 
views—ake allowed the narrative to tell its own tale, to make its 
own impression, and to suggest the inferences that would 

* Letter to Dr. Gradwell, January 4, 1829. 
+ Dr. Baines to Lingard, Jannary 3, 1829. 
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naturally arise from it. It was in the contemplation of all 
this, and as if in scornful rebuke of the petty assaults which 
ignorance or malice have at times attempted, that Cardinal 
‘Wiseman, in a late number of the Dublin Review (xxxv. 205), 
thus speaks of the departed historian :— 

“ It is a Providence that, in history, we have had given to 
the nation a writer like Lingard, whose gigantic merit will be 
better appreciated in each successive generation, as it sees his 
work standing calm and erect amidst the shoals of petty pre- 
tenders to usurp his station. When Hume shall have fairly 
taken his place among the classical writers of our tongue, and 
Macaulay shall have been transferred to the shelves of romancers 
and poets, and each shall thus have received his true meed of 
praise, then Lingard will be still more conspicuous, as the only 
impartial historian of our country. This is a mercy indeed ; 
and rightful honour to him, who, at such a period of time, 
worked his way, not into a high rank, but to the very loftiest 
point, of literary position.”’ 

1 cannot more appropriately conclude this Memoir, than by 
inserting the following beautiful letter, beautiful in the spirit 
which it breathes, and honourable alike to Lingard and to its 
author. It was addressed to the historian, in 1845, by Mr. 
Sharon Turner; and, together with the generosity of a high- 
minded opponent, exhibits so much benevolence of feeling, so 
much kindliness of heart, and affecting simplicity of purpose, 
that, whatever may be thought of the religious question to 
which it alludes, its appearance in this place, as the crowning 
testimony to the merits of the Catholic historian, can scarcely 
fail to be acceptable to the reader. 


Corracr, WincuMorE Hitt, Mipp.esex, 


; 28th April, 1845.”? 
“ Reverend Sir, 


“‘ Having just received the new edition of your ‘ Anglo Saxon 
Church Antiquities,’ and the last of your ‘ History of England,’ 
which I had ordered from my bookseller, to have your latest 


views and corrections before me, I cannot refrain from express- 
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ing to you how much I am pleased with their publica- 
tion, and that you have lived, and been able, to continue your 
larger work so far beyond the period, at which a disabling 
iliness, which has never since left me, compelled me to pause 
in mine. It had been always my determination to write only 
from original, and, where possible, from contemporary sources, 
as I could procure them. But the search after these, and their 
examination, required a bodily strength and activity, which I 
no longer enjoyed; and therefore I have been obliged to turn 
my attention to other subjects, which I could pursue in my 
private study, as it was never my design to repeat from others 
what they had already given to the world. 

“ Differently educated, and in a different position of life 
from yourself, with duties, habits, and feelings as diverging, it 
is natural, indeed inevitable, that we should take our different 
views, and draw different conclusions on those subjects, and on 
the incidents connected with them, which individually interested 
us; and yet each seek for, and only mean to state, what 
appeared to us to be the right opinion and historical truth about 
them. I am persuaded that we have been both actuated by 
these motives, and that our social world may have been bene- 
fited by our doing so. It is fair and just to mankind, that 
they should have the fullest representations of the whole truth, 
on every topic in which their welfare is concerned ; and there- 
fore that they should be possessed of the statements and con- 
victions of such an intelligent Roman Catholic writer as your- 
self, as well as of those which I, or any of our Church, may 
present to them. These contrasts prevent their being led to 
misconceptions by any partial or one-sided narrative, or by 
the tendency towards it, that often comes so involuntarily 
and unconsciously over every author; and sometimes most 
strongly from his very sincerity and conscientious zeal to 
depict what he deems true. On these grounds 1 thank you 
for what you have published, and am myself much gratified 
that you have fulfilled your chosen task with so much research 
and ability ; and I shall use your works to guard my own mind 
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from any undue partiality, or wilful mistake, in the dissimilar 
impressions which the important topics we both investigate 
must yet unavoidably occasion severally to us,—as fellow- 
labourers (for there is no spirit of rivalry between us) in our 
important public work, pursued by both as a public duty, or at 
least with the hope of some public utility. Let us continue to 
da so, without any unfriendly feeling toward each other! 

“You will excuse the liberty I take in expressing these 
feelinga to you; but as, in“my seventy-seventh year, I cannot, 
with my infirmities of body, expect to be much longer here, 1 
is gratifying to me, while I live, to intimate to you my literary 
esteem and appreciation of your intelligent and valuable con- 
tributions to our national history. Though I deeply regret 
some errors, as I cannot but consider them, in your Church, 
1¢ has in it, and has preserved, sacred truths, for which Chris- 
tianity is much indebted to it, and for which, though I am no 
Tractarian, I greatly venerate it. Of course, 1 wish 1t had only 
such: but I have, during my younger life, been intimate with 
many Roman Catholics, and with some of their clergy, whom 
1 have had reason highly to esteem ; and therefore I see with 
pleasure that the policy of our present Government inclines to 
give to them an equitable share of its amicable attentions. 

“ Both churches may exist in harmony and national security, 
and without danger to each other; for it is impossible that 
either can now destroy the other. Men of great intellect and 
virtue, science and learning, continue to profess and to arise in 
yours, finding it congenial with their minds and sensibilities, 
as they abound also in ours. That this number may increase, 
I am glad to see every measure adopted that will improve the 
education, and elevate and enlarge the minds of the sacred 
teachers of both,—believing that all will become happier and 
better as such true opinions and views become naturalized in 
each, whatever particular modifications or disciplines they may 
respectively prefer. 

‘As I happen to be, at this moment, publishing a little 


poem, in illustration of my views of the more probable character 
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of our Kichard III. than Shakespear has made popular, 1 beg 
your acceptance of the enclosed copy, a3 a testimony of my 
personal respect and literary esteem, aud beg to remain, 


“ Rev. Sir, with all proper consideration, 
Yours most faithfully and obediently, 
“ Suarnon TuRNEn. 


“ Rev, Dr Lingard.” 


=a ~ _ 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE BY THE AUTHOR. 


Srxcoz the year 1819, in which the first portion of this work 
was sent to the press, many new sources of information have 
been opened to the wnter of English history. From time to 
time ancient documents of high mterest and imdisputable 
authority have been rescued from oblivion by searches made 
under the auspices of the Record Comission, or through the 
zeal and enterprise of literary societies, and of private mduvi- 
duals. It has been my endeavour to embody the substance of 
all such discoveries in this present library edition, not indeed 
by the introduction of notes or dissertations at corresponding 
epochs, but by interweaving the new matter with the old in 
one continuous narrative throughout the work. At the same 
time I have availed myself of the opportunity to fix the dates 
of events with greater precision, to correct former errors of the 
pen and of the press, and to alter certaim paragraphs, occa- 
sionally whole chapters: of the last edition, by recasting or 
expanding them in conformity with the umprovements which I 
wished to introduce. 

The new information of which I speak is spread over every 

riod of our history, from the mention of the Tin-islands by 
Herodotus to the flight of James II. m the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In the Corpus Historicum, the late Mr Petrie, with 
the aid of his fellow-labourcrs, has collected every notice that 
could be found of Britain in the Greek and Koman authors; 
and after them, in native and contem writers of any 
uation whatsoever, together with all such memorials as tended 
to throw hght on the history of these islands previously to the 
Norman conquest; a work of infinite labour and of commen- 
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surate utility. Still it left room for additional research: much 
information was yct to be extracted from the remains of Anglo- 
Saxon literature: and a considerable portion of that informa- 
tion has been laid before the public by two eminent antiquaries 
and plilvulogists, Benjamin Thorpe, Esq , in his “ Ancient Laws 
and Institutes of England,’? and his text and translation of 
“The tomes of ric;”" and John M Kemble, Esq., in 
his very valuable “ Codex Diplomaticus {vi Saxonici.”’! These 
works open to us a pretty clear insight into the state of society 
and of literature, and the civil and religious pulity which pre- 
vuiled during the Anglo-Saxon period; a period the more 
interesting to Englishmen, because it was the cradle of many 
customs and institutions, which exist among us even at the 
present day. 

The first voluminous collection of documents after the 
Conquest has been provided for us by the industry of the 
Kev. Dr Giles, and regards the controversy between Henry IT. 
and St. Thomas of Canterbury. It filled originally exght volumes 
in his Patres Ecclesis Anglicanez, and has been extended by 
subsequent publications to almost as many more. In these 
volumes may be found whatever was said and wmtten in favour 
of the archbishop or against him, by friends or foes, natives or 
foreigners, either before or soon after his death. They contain 
also narratives of his manner of hfe during lus favour w.th the 
king, and subsequently to the great council at Clarendon; and 
the history of his exile, return, and martyrdom, related by eye- 
witnesses, his constant companions, besides a most numerous 
collection of letters on the same subjects from the most cele- 
brated characters in the western church at that period. 

The next collection, next in point of time, but still more 
volummous and more useful, is that of the Close and Patent 
Hollis still extant in the Tower, appertaining to the reigns of 
John and of his son and successor, Henry ILI. They have 
been most carefully edited by Thomas Duffus Hardy, Esq, 
under the direction of the Record Commussion, and contain 
some thousands of entries, which reveal to us historic facts 
previously unknown, expose the mtrigues and correspondence 
of John durmg his quarrel with Pope Innocent, and make us 
acquainted with the whole framework of the government, as 
the government was then exercised under the despotic sway of 
our more early monarchs. 


' Ido not mention his ‘‘ Saxons m England,” because the first volume 
of this edatton had been printed before that work was published. 
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This pag aoe of national documents is followed by another 
under the direction of the Record Commisilon, and edited by 
Sir Francis Palgrave, with the title of “ Parhamentary Writs ” 
It commences about the close of the reigu of Edward 1, und 
exhibits to us copies of the original writs of summous tu mdivi- 
duals, calling on them to attend the great councils or parhia- 
ments of the nation; writs for the election of members of the 
House of Commons, and returns of the persons sv elected , 
writs to individuals, summoning them to the performance ot 
mulitary service, commussions of array, and a variety of matters 
connected with military levies These instruments are accuin- 
panied with appendices of other records calculated to throw hght 
se the former, to which has been added a full chronological 
abstract, to aid the mquirer in the investigation of any particular 
fact or summons. The immense value of this collection will 
strike us at once, if we reflect that it shows how, step by step, 
the despotic form of government, mtroduced with the Norman 
kings, was gradually moulded imto that more regulur shape 
which it afterwards assumed, and that we often learn from it 
the real causes and consequences of transactions, which before 
its appearance were not clearly understood. 

Several minor but not unimportant collections bring us down 
to the reign of Henry VIII , whose character and policy have 
been greatly elucidated by the publication, not lony ago, of a 
multitude of papers and instruments preserved in the State 
Paper Office, and appertaining to that penod. The first volume 
was published in 1830, and purported to conta the corre- 
spondence of Henry with his ministers of state, his ambassa- 
dors, envoys and agents, pubhe and secret; with his com- 
manders, military and naval, with his bishops and with his 
council, when he happened to be at a distance from it. They 
offer to us most interesting information respecting the pnde, 
ambition, and character of Cardmal Wolsey, and his power and 
downfall; respecting the proceedings of Archbishop Cranmer, 
in his court at Dunstaple, and his subsequent servility to the 
caprice of his 1mperious master; respecting the treatment and 
fate of the unfortunate Queen Catherme Howard and her 
relatives; respecting the persecution by the king of Catholics 
and reformers, together with several other domestic matters, 
down to the close of his reign. In the following years four 
more volumes were added, regarding the government of Ireland 
and the king’s correspondence with his commanders and agents 
on the northern borders, on occasion of his hostilities with Scot- 
land, and intrigues with the discontented m that kingdom. The 
reader will see at once the value of these volumes 2 the historian. 
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From Henry we pass to his daughter Elizabeth, whose long 
reign has been ni@et prolific in voluminous collections, some as 
old as the last century, and others of much later date; as Sir 
Cuthbert Sharpe’s morials of the Rebellion of 1569, the 
copious “ Recueil des Lettres de Mane Stuart,” by Prince 
A. Labanoff, the “ Bowes Correspondence,” the “ Leicester 
Correspondence,” and the “ Dépéches” of De la Mothe 
Fénélon, the French ambassador, who came to England about 
the close of the year 1568; a * geval or which we owe to the 
zeal and exertions of Charles Purton Cooper, Esq., secretary to 
the Record Commission. ‘During the seven years of his resi- 
dence in England, De la Mothe Fénélon was commissioned by 
his court to make to the queen a proposal of marriage from the 
duke of Anjou, and afterwards from the duke of Alencgon; to 
mitigate to thd best of his power Elizabeth’s hatred of the 
queen of Scots, and her displeasure against the duke of Norfolk ; 
to appease her indignation at the massacre in Paris on the feast 
of St. Bartholomew, and to dissuade her from joming with the 
king of Spain in hostility to France. In the prosecution of 
these duties he made the most tempting offers to the queen’s 
ministers and their dependents, and spent large sums of money 
in securing the services of the principal courtiers, and of certain 
ladics supposed to possess paramount influence over the mind 
of their sovereign. He had also the advantage of numerous 
private communications with the queen, both on questions of 
state, and others of great delicacy respecting herself; and the 
minuteness with which he describes her deportment and 
language on all these occasions, even on occasions of amuse- 
ment and at royal banquets, imparts a freshness and charm of 
surpassing interest to his narrative. They exhibit to us the 
daughter of Henry VIII. in the several phases of her character 
without disguise, in all her pride, and with all her foxbles; 
though I must not conceal my suspicion that m his secret 
despatches to Catherine, the queen-mother, he may occasionall 
indulge m fanciful embellishments on matters connected with 
the pee hfe of the English queen. : 

The next large collection of documents comprises the 
“Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell,’? which have 
been collected and published with tf care and accuracy 
by Thomas Carlyle, Esq. In these the character of the prin- 
cipal personage 1s not drawn, as was that of Queen Ehzabeth, 
by the pencil of another, but by the man himself; and in them 
we may discover all the idiosyncracies that marked his conduct 
from the time of his derangement at Huntingdon to his death 
at Whitehall. On that account these documents are well 
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worth the serious attention of the historical student; I mean 
the letters and speeches themselves, not the running commen- 
tary with which the editor has accompanied them, in language 
most glowing and oracular. In every edition of this work 1 
have allotted to Cromwell that share of praise which I thought, . 
and still think, his due,—a much larger share than he fie 
received from many other writers; but 1 feel no disposition to 
fall down before the idol, and worship him at the command of 
his panegyrist. 

During the reigns of Charles IT. and James II., the docu- 
ments the most interesting to Enghshmen are the despatches 
from the French ambassadors and agents, detailing their own 
ie taieraa and the most important events in England and 

olland. They have never yet been published. Dalrymple, 
long ago, inserted copies of some, and extracts from others, in 
his “ Memoirs of Great Bntam and Ireland;” and Mr Fox, 
when he visited Paris in 1802, was careful to have many tran- 
scribed for his own use; of which some, but a few only, have 
been published On this account Mazure, when he was pre- 
paring materials for his “ Histoire de la Révolution de 1688, 
en Angleterre,’ sought out every despatch appertaining to the 
subject, from whatever quarter it might come; and, as he pos- 
sessed unrestricted access to the archives of the Mimistére des 
Affaires étrangéres de France, transcribed, for the sake of 
accuracy, every separate piece with his own hand. THe did not 
pubhsh them, but was content to incorporate them in his own 
work 

It will undoubtedly be noticed that, with respect to the same 
subjects, I repeatedly quote passages from documents hitherto 
inedited: and 1t may with reason be asked, from what source I 
procured them. I answer, from the very transcripts which 
were made by Mazure himself. After his death his papers 
came into my possession; and from them I was enabled some- 
times to extract passages which he had passed over, because to 
him, a foreigner, they did not appear of so much importance 
as they must appear to a native ; and sometimes to correct 
unintentional mistakes in Mazure’s own history, when he 
occasionally suffered his prepossessions to give to passages an 
interpretation which the words themselves m those particular 
circumstances could not bear. 

In addition to the voluminous compilations already men- 
tioned, we owe numbers of important rs, and collections of 
papers, to eminent scholars who have deserved well of their 
country in this department of literature; to Sir Henry Ellis, 
Sir Frederic Madden, the late Sir Harris Nicolas, Sir Thomas 
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Phillips, Bart., the Rev. Jos Stevenson, John Gough Nichols, 
Esq., John Bruce, Esq., and many others, too many, indeed, to 
be enumerated here; but their names will be recorded, and 
their services acknowledged in the following volumes. There 
remains, however, one name, which shall not be passed over in 
silence,—that of a female writer, Miss Agnes Strickland, whose 
claim to the distinction is of ‘x different kind, and peculiarly 
her own,—the discovery of a new mine of historic lore pre- 
viously uncxplored; a mine which she has also worked with 
great success in those attractive volumes, her “ Lives of the 
Queens of England.” 

In disposing of the new matter derived from these several 
sources, r have strictly adhered to the same rules to which I 
subjected myself in the former editions; to admit no statement 
merely upon trust, to weigh with care the value of the autho- 
rities on which I rely, and to watch with jealousy the secret 
workings of my own personal feelings and prepossessions. 
Such vigilance 1s a matter of necessity to every writer of 
history, 1f he aspire io the praise of truthfulness and im 
tiahty He must withdraw himself aloof from the scenes which 
he describes, and vicw with the coolness of an unconcerned 
spectator the events which pars before his eyes, holding with a 
steady hand the balance between contending parties, and 
allotting to the more prominent characters that measure of 

raise or dispraise which he conscientiously believes to be their 

ue Otherwise, he will be continually tempted to make an 
unfair use of the privilege of the historian ; he will sacrifice the 
interests of truth to the interests of party, national, or re- 
lugious, or political. His narrative may still be brilliant, 
attractive, picturesque; but the pictures which he paints will 
derive their coloumng from the jaundiced eye of the artist 
himself, and will therefore bear no very faithful resemblance 
to the realities of life and fact. 

Some of my readers may here, perhaps, recollect with what 
confidence the offence which I have just mentioned, that of 
sacrificing to party the interests of truth, was laid to my charge 
on the first appearance of this work; nor is 1t without feelings 
of honest pride, that I now call to mind those statements of 
mine which were then received by popular writers of the da 
with bursts of indignation, and contradicted by them wit 
sneers of contempt. I allude to the irreverent’ manner in which 
L had spoken of the Scottish hero, Sir William Wallace, to the 
unfair character—so it was deemed—which I had drawn of 
Archbishop Cranmer, and to the cause to which I had attri- 
buted the massacre at Paris on the feast of St. Bartholomew. 
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More than twenty years have now elapsed, and what has 
been the result? 1. Every contemporary scrap of paper that 
could be discovered having any connection with the name of 
‘Wallace, has been sought out and laid before the pubhe ; but 
not a single document has yet appeared to show that the hero 
ever performed any great service to his country during the 
seven years that passed between his loss of the great battle of 
Falkirk, and his death on a scaffold in England by the com- 
mand of Edward J1J. That death still appears to me to have 
been the apotheosis to which he was indebted for the worship 
afterwards paid to his memory in Scotland. 2 The conduct 
and character of the archbishop have boen elucidated by his 
admirers from his register, from his correspondence at home 
and abroad, and from his printed works; still nothing has yet 
been drawn from these sources to prove that J] had formed an 
erroneous estimate, either of his sincerity or of his courage. 
3. Tho publeation of the secret despatches from Salviati, the 
papal nuncio at Paris, has proved, hevend the possbility of 
doubt, that the massacre was not the result of a premeditated 
plan, but rose, as I had maintained, out of an accident unfore- 
seen and unexpected. 

The result of these controversies may prove a useful lesson 
to those who are always ready to charge a writer with prejudice, 
if he dare to call in question notions which they have long 
cherished; the shibboleth, perbaps, of party, or remamng 
impressions of early education Few persons are indced aware 
how many statements may be found in most modern luistorics, 
which, though generally credited, have no foundation m fact, 
but are adiitiod at once, because they have long been repeated 
by writer after writer without scruple or refutation. Such 
misstatements abound in the annals of almost every reign, and 
seem to have frequently originated im the conjecture or indo- 
lence of some popular historian. 

For instance, we are generally told that Henry VITI. made 
his last will and testament on December 30th of the year before 
his death, that he executed it with his own hand, and that he 
observed in it all the provisions of the statutes passed in his 
reign. Of fraud or illegality no suspicion is ever hinted: but 
let the reader turn to the close of the third chapter m the fifth 
volume of this work, and watch the intrigues and manosuvres 
of the Camarilla which besieged the bed of the sick monarch, 
and monopolized his confidence. There he will see how the 
king was induced to remodel his will, and bequeath to the earl 
of Hertford, and that nobleman’s party, the whole government 
of the realm during the minority of Prince Edward, his legiti- 
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mate successor; how, towards the end of January, instead of 
subscnbing this instrument with his own hand, he ordered 1t to 
be stamped, thus rendering it a nullity by the statutes of the 
twenty-cighth and thirty-first of his reign : how, by a fraudulent 
manoeuvre, several gentlemen of the court were led to attest 
that the will had been nance by the kmg himself, in their 
presence, on the 30th of December: how ns death was con- 
cealed, by the same faction, from the knowledge of the nation 
and parhament durmg three days: and how, when his demise 
Was announced to the two houses by the chancellor, these 
slilful plotters were careful to make known the testamentary 
provisions in their fayour, but most ingeniously contrived to 
preserve the instrument itself from inspection, that the absence 
of the royal signature might not be detected. It was a case, 
perhaps, without parallel in the history of nations. Yet every 
step in this long course of fraud and imposture is made evident 
by aaeenee documents, to which it is impossible to refuse 
credit. 

It is long since I disclaimed any pretensions to that which 
has been called the philosophy of history, but might with more 
propriety be termed the philosophy of romance. Novelists, 
speculatists, and philosophists, always assume the privilege of 
being acquainted with the secret motives of those whose con- 
duct and characters they describe: but writers of histo 
know nothing more respecting motives than the little whic 
their authorities have disclosed, or the facts necessarily suggest. 
if they mndulge in fanciful conjectures, if they profess to detect 
the hidden springs of every action, the origin and consequences 
of every event, they ral display acuteness of investigation, 
profound knowledge of the human heart, and great rere 
of invention; but no relhance can be placed on the fidelity of 
their statements. In their eagerness they are apt to measure 
fact and theory by the same visionary standard; they dispute 
or overlook every adverse or troublesome authority, and then 
borrow from imagination whatever may be wanting for the 
support or embellishment of their new doctrine. They come 
before us as philosophers who undertake to teach from the 
records of history: they are in reality lite empirics, who 
disfigure history to make it accord with their philosophy. 
Nor do I ee my belief that no writers have 
proved more su in the perversion of historic truth than 
speculative and philosophical historians. 

From these imaginative theories I pass to another topic. 
Some readers have been known to conrplain that in the course 
of my narrative I have so very sparingly introduced those many 
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curious and miscellaneous subjects, which, however foreign to 
the general purpose of history, are usually welcome to readers - 
of fanciful or limited tastes and pursuits. Tho objection 
reminds me of the following very pertinent passage from 
Tacitus, the Roman luistorian:—Nerone secundum J. Pisone 
consuhbus, pauca memorié digna evenere, nisi cm libeat lau- 
dandis fundamentis et trabibus, quis molem amphitheatri apud 
campum Martis Cesar extruxerat, volumina implere; cim ex 
dignitate populi Romani repertum sit res mlustres annalibua, 
taza diurnis urbis actibus mandare.—Tac. Annal. xin. 31. 
In the a ee of these volumes I have repeatedly had 
occasion, like Tacitus, to lament the dearth of important 
incidents, and have been tempted, as he was, to look out for 
supplementary matter from some foreign source. But the 
same judicious rule which he had laid down for his guidance, 
has in all such cases suggested itsclf to me. One thing for the 
annals of a great people, another for the journals of the city 
council ; one forthe history of England, another for the chroni- 
cles of an abbey, or the fortunes of a family, or the subject- 
matter of any of the several departments imto which literature 
at present is divided The historian, the genealogist, the topo- 
grapher, the biographer, the antiquary, the architect, the eccle- 
siologist, the lecturer (not to mention numberless other candi- 
dates for literary fame), have all their peculiar spheres of 
action: but if the historian encroach on their domain, if he 
take upon himself their respective duties, he will probably 
desert he stately and dignified march of the historic muse, to 
bewilder himself in a labyrinth of dry details and tedious com- 
putations; or perhaps substitute, in the place of pure history, 
an incoherent medley of fragmentary and elementary essays, 
calculated rather to perplex, than to enlghten, the minds of 
his readers. 

It had been my intention to accompany this prefatory an- 
nouncement with remarks on several important passages in 
English history. For our annals, spread over so many centu- 
ries, are fraught with animating scenes of national glory, with 
bright examples of piety, honour, and resolution, and with the 
most pe an eee lessons to princes, rfeoragy . 
and e. Buta lo i y, joined with the 
infirmities of age, has rendered mo incapable of executing the 
task which I had marked out, and has onished me to bid a 
final adieu to those studies with which I have been so long 


The other editions of this work have been received with a 
kindness for which I ought to feel grateful, and have been 
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honoured with testimonies of approbation, of which I have 
reason to be proud. The present edition, the last which I can 
expect to see, will, on account of more recent discoveries and 
improvements, contain much new and important matter. I 
here commit it, with all its imperfections, whatever they may 
be, without anxiety, to the kind indulgence of my readers, 
under the impression that it will not be found less worthy of 
their favour and approbation, than any of its predecessors. 
With this flattermg hope and anticipation before me, I now 
take my leave of the public, and—to borrow the words of the 
retiring veteran in Virgil— 


“ Hee cestus artemque repono.” 


Horney, December 20, 1849, 


The Publisher gladly avails himself of the opportunity afforded by the 
present reprint, to repair an omission which occurred in the former edition 
of this Preliminary Notice Among the names set down by Dr. Lingard, 
of scholars who, of late years, had deserved well of English history, by the 
pubheation of unknown and valuable documents, was that of the Rev 
M. A. Tierney, the editor of Dodd, and the annotator on that writer’s 
history. By some accident, that name was omitted and the Publisher, 
therefore, 1s only discharging a duty, m seemg it now restored. There 
is a letter from Dr. Lingard, addressed to the Rev E. Price, and written 
expressly for the purpose of saying that the name in question was intended 
to be inserted. Mr. Price corrected the press for the former edition. 
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UNDER 
ROMANS ABANDON THB ISV.AND 


Tr is to the pen of a Roman gencral 
that we are indebted for our first 
acquaintance with the history of 
Britain. Julius OCsssar, in the short 
space of three years, had conducted 
his victorious legions from tho foot of 
the Alps to the mouth of the Rhine 

From the coast of the Morini he could 
desory the white chifs of the neigh- 
bourmng island and the conqueror of 
Gaul aspired to the glory of adding 
Bntam to the domimuions of Rome 

The inability or refusal of the Gallic 
mariners to acquaint him with the 
number of the inhabitants, their man- 
ner of warfare, and ther political 
institutions; and the prudence or 
timidity of Volusenus, who had been 
sent to procure information, but re- 
turned without venturing to commu- 
nicste with the natives, served only 
to umitate his curiosity and to inflame 
his ambition. The Britons, by lend- 
ing aid to his enemies, the Veneti, 
supplied him with a decent pretext 
for hoatihties; and on the 26th of 
August, in the fifty-fifth year before 
the Christian era, Cesar sailed from 
Calais, with the infantry of two legions 

To cross the strait was only the work 
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of a few hours ~ but, when he saw the 
opposite heights crowned with mul- 
titudes of armed men, he altered bis 
course, and steering along the shore, 
cast anchor before the spot which 1s 
now occupied by the town of Deal. 
The natives carefully followed the 
motions of the fleet, urgng ther 
horses into the waves, and, by thar 
gestures and shouts, bidding defiance 
to the invaders The appearance of 
the naked barbarians, and a super- 
stitious fear of offending the gods of 
this unknown world, spread a tem- 
porary alarm among the Romans: 
but after a short pauso, the standard- 
bearer of the tenth legion, callmg on 
his comrades to follow him, loaped 
with his eagle into the sea; detach- 
ments instantly poured from the 
nearest boats; the beach, after a short 
struggle, was gained; and the un- 
taught valour of the natives yielded 
to the arms and the disciple of ther 
enemies. 

If the Romans were pre-eminent in 
the art of war, they were greatly de- 
ficient in nautical scienca, On the 
fourth night after their arrival, the 
violence of the wind augmented the 
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usual swell of the waves at a spring 
tide; the ships, that had been hauled 
on shore, were filled with water; those 
which rede at anchor were driven out 
to sea; and a squadron, employed to 
bring the cavalry from Gaul, was 
entirely dispersed. The British chief- 
tains, who had come to the camp to 
solicit peace, observed the conster- 
nation excited by these untoward 
events; and, having retired separately 
under different pretexts, concealed 
themselves, with their forces, mm the 
neighbouring woods. Czresar was not 
aware of their design, till he heard 
that the seventh legion, which had 
been sent out to forage, was sur- 
rounded and overwhelmed by a hos- 
tile multatude. The timely arrival of 
the rest of the army rescued the sur- 
vivors from utter destruction: but 
the Britons, steady in ther plan, des- 
patched messengers to the neighbour- 
ing tmbes, to represent the small 
number of the invaders, and inculcate 
the necessity of intimidating future 
adventurers by exterminating the 
present. A general assault was scon 
made on the Roman camp, and, 
although xt proved unsuccessful, 16 
taught Cresar to reflect on the evident 
danger of his situation, if the inclem- 
ency of the weather should interrupt 
his communication with Gaul, and 
confine him, during the winter, to a 
foreign shore, without supphes of pro- 
visions, To save his reputation, he 
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it was hailed as the forerunner of the 
most splendic victones; the mere in- 
vasion of Britain was magnified into 
the conquest of a new world; and a 
thanksgiving of twenty days was de- 
creed by the senate to the immortal 
gods." 

The ensuing winter was spent by 
each party in the most active pre- 
parations. In spring the Roman army, 
consisting of five legions and two 
thousand cavalry, sailed from the 
coast of Gaul m a fleet of more than 
eight hundred ships. At the sight 
of this immense armament stretching 
across the channel, the Britons re- 
tured with precipitation to the woods , 
and the invaders landed without op- 
position on the very same spot which 
they had occupied the preceding year. 
Cesar immediately marched in pur- 
suit of the natives, but was recalled the 
next day by newsof the disaster which 
had befallen his fleet. A storm had 
risen in the mght, in which forty ves- 
sels were totally lost, and many others 
driven on shore To guard against 
similar accidents, he ordered the re- 
mainder to be dragged above the 
reach of the tide, and to be sur- 
rounded with a fortification of earth. 
In this laborious task ten days were 
employed, after which the invaders 
resumed ther march towards the 
mntenior of the country. Each day 
was marked by some partial rencoun- 
ter, in which the natives appear to 


gladly accepted an illusory promise of have frequently obtained the advan- 


submission from a few of the natives, 
and hastened back with his army to 
Gaul, after a short absence of three 
weeks. It 1s manifest that he had 
hittle reason to boast of the success of 
this expedition; and on that account 
he affects in his Commentaries to re- 
present 16 as undertaken for the sole 
purpose of discovery. But at Rome 


. de Bel. Gal. iv. W—3 Tho 
xxxix. 120 @Qeesar, in hus letters, described 
the reland as of ummense extent—another 
world: ahum orbem terrarum.-~Eumen, 


tage. It was ther pohcy to shun a 
general engagement. D:vided into 
small bodies, but stationed within 
hail of each other, they watched the 
march of the enemy, out off the 
stragglers, and dihgently improved 
every opportunity of annoyance. 
Thew principal warriors, who fought 
from chanota, extorted by their skill 


Paneg. p. 174. Of his success, Lucan says 
Torrite quessitis ostendst terga Britenms. 
Lue, 2. 


A.C, 5-4.) 
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and intrepidity the applause of the| bank with palsades; and stationed 


Romans. 
or the very brink of a precipice, they 
guided their vehicles with as much 
safety as on the level plain. No 
danger appalled them. They drove 
fearlessly along the Roman hune, 
espied every opportunity of breaking 
the ranks of the enemy, and durmg 
the heat of the action would run 
along the pole, leap on the ground, 
or regain. their seats, as the events of 
the moment seemed to demand. If 
they despaired of success, they retired 
with rapidity, 1f they were pursued, 
they abandoned thew chariots, and 
with their pikes resisted on foot the 
charge of the cavalry It required. 
all the art of Cesar to inflict any 
serious injury on so active a foe. At 
length three of the legions with all: 
the cavalry were sent out to forage, ' 
and thei apparent disorder invited 
the Bnitons to attack them with their 
whole force. Descending from the 
hills, they poured through every 
opening, and penetrated as far as 
the eagles but the veterans received 
them with coolness; the cavalry pur- 
sued them in their fight, and few 
were able to regain the mountains 
and woods ‘Dispirited by this check, 
many of the confederate tribes retired 
to ther homes; and Cassibelan, king 
of the Cassu, the chief of the allies, 
was left to support the whole pressure 
of the war. 

By repeated victories over his 
neighbours, Cassibelan had acquired 
high renown among the natives. The 
tmbes on the right bank of the 
Thames had invited him to place 
himself at their head, and his con- 
duct during the war seems to have 
justafied the selection. Deserted by 
his confederates, he retreated into 
bis own territories, that he might 
place the Thames between himself 
and his pursuers At the only ford 
he ordered sharp stakes to be fixed in 
the bed of the mver, lined the left 


On the most rapid descent, behind these the principal part of 


his army. But the advance of the 
Romans was not to be retagled by 
artifical difficulties. The cavalry, 
without hesitation, plunged rmto the 
river; the infantry followed, though 
the water reached to their shoulders ; 
and the Britons, mtimuidated by the 
intrepid aspect of the invaders, fled 
to the woods. Such is the account 
of this transaction which has been 
given by Ceesar. but Polysonus atitri- 
butes his sueceas to the panic caused 
by the sight of an elephant. At the 
approach of this unknown animal of 
enormous magnitude, covered with 
scales of polished steel, and carrying 
on his back a turret Alled with armed 
men, the Britons abandoned ther 
defences, and sought for safety by a 
precipitate fight ! 

Tho king of the Cass was not, how- 
ever, discouraged To impede the 
progress of the enemy, he laid waste 
his own territories. By his orders 
the habitataons were burnt, the cattle 
driven away, and the provisions de- 
stroyed, and, as the Romans marched 
through this desert, Cassibelan him- 
self, with four thousand chariots, 
carefully watched all their motions. 
But the unfortunate chieftain had to 
contend, not only with the foreign 
enemy, but also with the jealousy and 
resentment of his own countrymen. 
He had formerly subdued the Trino- 
bentes, a contiguous nation. In the 
contest, ther king Immanuentius had 
been slain, and his son Mandubrataus 
was now an exile, serving m the army 
of the mvaders The Tmnobantes 
offered to submit to the Romans, 
on condition that they should be 
governed by the son of Immanu- 
entius , and several tribes, which bore 
with impatience the yoke of the Cass, 
following their example, solicited the 
protection of Csesar. By these he 
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waa conducted to the capital or prin- 
e1pal fortress of Casubclan, situated 
on the ae where afterwards Verniam 
waa t, and near to the present 
town of St. Alban’s. It was sur- 
rounded with a rampart and ditch, 
and covered on every side by extensive 
marshes and forests. Even Cmsar ad- 
mired the judgment with which the 
position had been selected, and the 
art with which 1t was fortified. Its 
defences, however, were easily forced 
by the Romans, and the cattle of 
Cassibelan, his principal treasure, be- 
came the prey of the conquerors 

The Bnitiwsh king stall waited the 
issue of his plans in another quarter. 
He had instructed the four chieftains 
of Kent to assemble their forces, as- 
sault the Roman camp, and set fire to 
the ships. If this attempt bad suc- 
ceeded, the Romans would have been 
mvolved im inextricable difficulties. 
But the men of Kent were defeated ; 
and Cassibelan condescended to sue 
for peace. Cesar, who feared the ap- 
proach of the equinox, willingly pre- 
sctibed the following conditions that 
he should give hostages, should lve 
in amity with the Trinobantes, and 
should furnish his share to the annual 
tribute which was to be umposed on 
Bntam. The Romans immediately 
marohed back to the coast, the fleet 
had already been refitted, and Cocsar 
returned to Gaul in the month of 
September.! 

Such were the petty results of this 
mighty expedition The citizens of 
Rome celebrated with joy the victories 
of their favourite general: but the 
conqueror of Britain was not master 
of one foot of Britash ground. The 
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inhabitants, however, and the produc- 
ons of “the new world,” became 
objecte of interest to the more mypnhzed 
nations of Greece and Italy, and the 
industry of writers was eagerly em- 
ployed to satisfy the curtosity of the 
public. Of ther works, many have 
undoubtedly perished, from those 
which remain has been gleaned the 
following accoant of ancient Britain, 
such as it 15 described to have been 
about the commencement of the 
Christian era 

The princspal nations of Europe 
are shown, from the radical difference 
in thew languages, to be descended 
from the three great famulies of the 
Celtze, Gothi, and Sarmatz. and from 
the countries which they have suc- 
cessively occupied, 1b appears that the 
Celtss were the first who crossed the 
limite of Asia into Europe, that, as 
the tide of population continued to 
roll towards the west, they were 
pushed forward by the advance of the 
Gothic nations; and that these m 
their turn yielded to the pressure of 
the tribes of the Sarmatx. <At the 
dawn of history we find the Celtx 
dispersed over a great part of Europe: 
in the tame of Cossar they occupied 
the principal portion of Spam, of 
Gaul, and of the British isles? That 
conqueror, mn describing the mhabi- 
tants of Brita, could speak from 
personal knowledge of none but the 
tribes that dwelt near the mouth of 
the Thames These, he informs us, 
were of Belgic descent Their an- 
cestors had, at no very distant period, 
invaded the island, expelled the ori- 
gimal inhabitants from the coast, and 
im their new settlements still retaamed 


3 Oms vw 1-33. Dio, xl. 146 = see ba nate hed = poe onthe eae. 
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the names of the parent states.' Be. 
yond them dwelt other tribes less 
familhanzed with the habits of civilized 
hfe. When he inquired after iheer 
origin, he was told that their ancestors 
were the spontaneous production of 
the soul later discoveries showed that 
they were Celts, the descendanta of 
the first colonists of Britain ? 
Thenumber of the mhabitanis inthe 
districts which fell under his observa- 
tion, astonished the Roman general 
and there 1s reason to beleve that 
many other districts were equally well 
peopled® The population of the 
whole island comprised above forty 
tmbes, of which sevoral, while they 
retained thew former appellations, 
had been deprived of their mdepen- 
dence, at the same time that others, 
amid the revolutions of two or three 
centuries, had msen to a high pre- 
eminonce of power. The long tract 
of land to the south of the Severn and 
the Thames was unequally portioned 
among ten nations, of which the prin- 
cipal were the Cantu, or men of Kent, 
the Belga, or inhabitants of the pre- 
sent countiesof Hampshire and Wilts, 
and the Damnonu, who, from the river 
Ex, had gradually extended them- 
selves to the western promontory 
dAcross the arm of the sea, now called 
the Bristol Channel, the most power- 
ful was the tribe of the Silures. From 
the banks of the Wye, their original 
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31 shall not notice the fable of Brutus, 
the great- deon of Aineas, who gave his 
mame to the zsland, and whose descendants 
are said to have swayed the sceptre for 
many generations (Nennius says he ex- 
tracted 1t ex veteribus scriptis veterum nos- 
trorum (edit Bert 104), which makes 1 
aider than Geoffry or tho} nor the 
phi ae more Seoe sarap art who 

ave t out patriarch 0 e Cymri 
in the ark of Noah, and conducted him and 
hus children d perils to 


through a 
Britain —The triads have given us the 
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seat, they had carned ther arms to 
the Dee and the ocean; and ther 
authority was acknowledged by the 
Ordovices and the Dimete, the m- 
habitants of the northern mountains, 
and of the western district of Wales. 
On the eastern coast of the iwland, 
between the Thames and the Stour, 
lay the Trinobantes, whose capital 
was London; and from the Stour to 
the Humber stretched the two kin- 
dred nations of the Ioom, called Cen- 
magni and Coitanni The Dobuni 
and Cassn, confederate tribes undor 
the rule of Cassibelan, extended along 
the left bank of the Thames, from the 
Severn to the Trinvbantes; and above 
them dwelt the Carnabii and several 
clans of minor consequence. The 
Brigantes were the most powerful of 
all the Bmtish nations. They were 
bounded by the Humber on the south, 
and by the Tyne on the north, and 
had subdued the Volantu and Sis- 
tuntn of the western coast. To the 
north of the Brigantes were five tribes, 
known by the general appellataon of 
Mazotec- and beyond these wandered 
amid the lakes and mountains various 
clans, among which the Caledonians 
claimed the praise of superior courage, 
or superior ferocity ‘4 

By the Roman wnters all the natives 
of Britain are indiscrimmately de- 
nominated éurbdarians, a term of in- 
definite import, which must vary ite 


the greater part of the island But what- 
ever may be the antiquity of the trads, 
their t ony must be doubtful, as beng 
hp aig a on ony edgereteg or on 
etions framed origin to solve appear- 
ances. For Gildas informs us that in his 
tume there did not exist among his country- 
men mgt Sescabiraipseer documents . Quippe quel, 
si qua Inerint, aut ignibus hostium deleta, 
aut crviuam exilu classe longius de 
non compareant.—Guild edit. Bert p. 69. 
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signification with the subject to which 
it is apphed. Though far removed t 
from the elegance and refinement of 
their mvaders, the Belgic tribes of the 
eouth might almost claim the praise 
of civilbzation, 1 comparison with 
their northern brethren Their dress 
was of their own -manufacture. A 
square mantle covered a vest and 
trowsers, or a deeply plaited tunic of 
braided cloth, the wast was encircled 
with a belt; rings adorned the second 
finger of eaoh hand; and a chain of 
tron or brass was suspended from the 
neck.! Their huts resembled those 
of thar Galhc neighbours, A foun- 
dation of stone supported a circular 
wall of timber and reeds; over which 
was thrown a conical roof, pierced in 
the centre for the twoféld purpose of 
admitting light and discharging the 
smoke? Jn husbandry they possessed 
eonsiderable skill. They had dis- 
covered the use of marl as a manure; 
they raised more corn than was neces- 
sary for their own consumption ; and, 
to preserve 1( till the following har- 
vest, they generally stored 1t in the 
cavities of rocks? But beyond the 
borders of the southern tribes, these 
faint traces of civilrzation gradually 
disappeared, The midland and west- 
orn nations were unacquainted with 
either agnoulture or manufactures ; 
their mches consisted in the extent of 
their pastures, and the number of 
ther flocks. Wath milk and flesh 
they satished the cravings of hunger, 
and, clothed 1n skins, they bade defi- 
ance to the inclemency of the seasons.* 
But even sheep were scarcely known 
in the more northern parts; and the 
hordes of savages who roamed through 
the wilds of Caledonia often depended 
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for support on the casual produce of 
the chase. They went almost naked ; 
and sheltered themselves from the 
weather under the cover of the woods, 
or m the caverns of the mountains. 
Their mtuation had hardened both 
their minds and bodies. If 1t had 
made them patient of fatigue and 

privation, 1t had also taught them to 
be rapacious, bloody, and revengeful. 
When Severus invaded their country, 
the Roman legions were appalled at 
the strength, the activity, the hardi- 
hood, and ferocity of these northern 
Britons * 

The superior civilization of the 
southern tribes was attmbuted by his- 
torians to their intercourse with the 
strangers whom the pursuits of com- 
merce attracted to their coast.. When 
the Spanish ores began to be ex- 
hausted, the principal supply of tin 
was sought from the mines of Britain. 
The first who exported this metal 
from the island, and conveyed it to 
the different ports in the Mediter- 
ranean, were certain Phenician ad- 
venturers from Cadiz. ‘'o monopo- 
hze so valuable a branch of commerce, 
they carefully concealed the place 
from the knowledge of their neigh- 
bours , and about five centuries before 
the birth of Chnst, Herodotus, the 
father of profane history, candidly ac- 
knowledged that he had been unable 
to discover the real position of the 
“ Casaiterides, or Tin-islands.”?7 The 
Phenicians of Carthage were more 
successful Anxious to share in the 
trade with their brethren of Cadiz, 
Hanno and Himilco undertook se- 
parate voyages of discovery. Having 
passed the Straits, Hanno turned to 
the left, and explored the coast of 
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Afnea- Himuilco, shaping hus course 
to the north, crept along the shore of 
Spain, stretched, by accident or design, 
across the ocean, and mn the fourth 
month discovered the object of his 
yoyage The (strymmdes (so the 
Tin-wlands are called in his journal, 
whoch was extant as late as the fifth 
century) were distant two days’ sal 
from “the sacred isle of the Huber- 
nians,” and that isle Jay near to the 
isle of the Albions." The success of 
the Carthaginians awakened the hopes 
of the Grecian colonists of Marseilles , 
and Pytheas, their most celebrated 
navigator, during his voyage in the 
northern seas, had also the good for- 
tune to discover the Cassitemdes ? 
They were ten in number, abounding 
in minez of tin and lead, and divided by 
a narrow but boisterous strait from the 
coast of the Damnonn The largest 
was calied Silura or Sigdels, a name 
in which may be discovered the origin 
of their present appellation, “the Scilly 
isles ** Nine out of the ten were 1n- 
habited and the natives are described 
as a peaceful and industrious race, 
much addicted to habits of religious 
worship and divination. They wore 
long tunics of a dark colour, were 
unacquainted with the use of money , 
had no fixed places of habitation, and 
crossed from isle to isle in boats of 
wicker-work covered with leather * 
By these successive discoveries the 
trude was at last thrown open to 
different nations. Publhus Crassus, a 


1 Feet Avien Ors. Mant v. 117, 410 
Ast hinc duobus in sacram (sic insulam 
Dixere prisci), sohbus cursus rat est, 
Eamque late gena Hibernorum colit. 
Ibid wv 108 
Sacram? Tnodorus says it was called 
dria, the very name by which it 1s known 
to the natives at the day TH” dvopa- 
Zopévny ipcy. Diod. Sie 365 Mey not the 
resemblance between (pty and oo have 
given rise to the epithet “ sacred ?” , 

2 Plin » 75 Voss. do Hist Gree iv. 
The Romans also, after several fruiticas 
attempts, discovered the Casmterides. A 
story is told of a Phenician merchant, who 
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Roman officer, who having, in a vinté 
to the Cassiterides, observed that the 
metal lay at a short depth below the 
surface, and that the natives were be- 
mnning to devote themselves to the 
practice of naviyation, described on 
his return the real position of the 
islete to those merchants, who wished 
to trade directly with the inhabitants, 
though the voyage thither would be 
longer than the usual passage from 
Gaul to Britain Theo tin was bought 
up by factors on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, and conveyed over 
land to the remote provinces of India.* 
But the navigation by the Pillars of 
Heroules was now abandoned as too 
expensive and dangerous Theo British 
miners having cast their tin into 
square blocks, conveyed it to the Isle 
of Wight, the general deposit. Thence 
it was exported by Gialhc traders to 
the mouths of the Some, the Loire, 
or the Garonne, and ascending these 
rivers, was carried across the land on 
the backs of horses, till 1t could be 
conveyed by water-carrniage to the 
great commercial cities of Marseilles 
or Narbonne* In roturn for this 
metal, so highly prized by the ancient 
nations, the Britons received articles 
of inferior value to the 2mporters, but 
of hgh estimation to an uncivilized 
people, salt for the preservation of 
provisions, earthenware for domestic 
use, and brass for the manufacture of 
arms and ornaments * 

The enterprise and researches of 


seeing himeeif closely watched by a Roman 
trader, ran his ship ashore, that he night 
not disclose the seoret to arival He was 

for hus loss out of the publie 
—Strab. pak 1765, 
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mi 175 The encroschments of the sea, by 
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roultiphed the namber of islets, 
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the foreigners quickened the industry 
of the natives. Tin had onginally 
formed the sole article of ther com- 
merce; to the exportation of tin was 
soon added that of hides, which were 
procured in immense numbers from 
the tribes in the interior, lead was 
next extracted from veins open to the 
day ; and then followed a most valu- 
able acquisition, the discovery and 
use of 1ron.' But report had exag- 
gerated the productions of the country 
far beyond their real value and at 
the time of the invasion, the Romans 
flattered themselves with the hope of 
conquering an island, of which the 
shores abounded with pearls, and the 
soil with ores of the more previous 
metuls, Their avarice was, however, 
defeated. Of gold or miver not the 
smallest trace was discovered ,? nor 
were the British pearls of a mze or 
colour which could reward the labour 
of the collector.2 Yet the invasion 
produced one advantage to the natives 
They sought and at last discovered 
ores of the very metals after which 
Roman avarice had so anxiously but 
fruitlessly inquired and the Britash 
exports, al the commencement of the 
Christian ern, comprised, 1f we may 
credit a contemporary and _ well- 
informed whiter, corn and cattle, gold 
and silver, tin, lead and iron, skins, 
slaves, and dogs.* 

Of the peculiar customs of the 
Britons but few and imperfect notices 
have been transmitted to postenty 
One strange and disgusting practice, 
that of pamntimg the body, seems to 


2 Pin iv. 223, xxmv 17. Oms.v 12. 
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pie nae decolores ——-Pln ix 35 
Ongen says that were cloudy, and less 
bright then those of Indian —-Com in Matth 
211 Yet Cassar aedioetee to Aisa haagrie 

plate ornamented with peerls, which 
pretended to have found in Britain. Phin 
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have prevailed in many parts of the 
island, For this purpose the southern 
teibes employed a blue dye, extracted 
from woad, which gave to them, in 
the eyes of foreigners, the appearance 
of Ethopians. It was adopted equally 
by both sexes; and was consecrated 
tn their estamation by religious cere- 
monmes.5 Connected with this was 
the stall more barbarous practice of 
tatooing, so long in use among the 
more northern Britons. At an early 
age, the outlines of animals were 1m- 
pressed with pointed instruments in 
the skin; a strong mfusion of woad 
was rubbed into the punctures, and 
the figures, expanding with the growth 
of the body, retauned their original 
appearance through hfe. The Bnton 
was vain of this hideous ornament: 
and to exhibit 1t to the eyes of his 
enemies, he was always careful to 
throw off his clothes on the day of 
battle.® 

The religion of the nataves was that 
of the druids, whether 1t had been 
brought by them from Gaul, as 1s 
the more natural supposition, or, as 
Cesar asserts, had been invented in 
theisland The druids adored, under 
different appellations, the same gods 
as the Greeks and Romans Pluto 
they considered as their progenitor . 
Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, and Minerva 
were severally worshipped but tc 
Mercury, as the mventor of the use- 
ful arts, they paid a more particular 
veneration.’ To these, the superior 
gods, they added, hke other poly- 
theists, a multitude of local deities, 


5 Pin xxu 1 Mela, m 6. Ceasar (v 
14) says Onnes vero se Bntanm vitro tn- 
ficiunt. As, however, he had not seen any 
of the more remote tribes, 1¢ 18 uncertain 
rsbchvaina lus observation should be applied 
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the genn of the woods, rivers, and 
mountains.’ Some fanoful writers 
have pretended that they rejected the 
use of temples through a sublime 
notion of the Divine ummenmty per- 
haps tho absence of such structures 
may, with more probability, be re- 
ferred to their want of architectural 
skill, On the oak they looked with 
peouhar reverence. ‘This monarch of 
the forest, from its strength and du. 
rability, was considered as the most 
appropniate emblem of the Pivimity ? 
The tree and its productions were 
deemed holy. to its trunk was bound 
the victim destined for slaughter. 
and of its leaves were formed the 
chaplets worn at the tume of sacrifice 
If 1t chanced to produce the misseltoe, 
the whole tribe was summoned two 
white heifers were nmmolated under 
sit3 branches, the principal druid cut 
the sacred plant with a kunfe of gold, 
and a religious feast terminated the 
ceremonies of the day 5 

The druids were accustomed to 
dwell at a distance from the profane, 
in huts or caverns, amid the silence 
and gloom of the forest There, at 
the hours of noon or midnight, when 
the Deity was supposed to honour the 
sacred spot with his presence, tlic 
trembhng votary was admitted within 
a circle of lofty oaks, to prefer his 
prayer, and h8ten to the responses of 
the mmuster.‘ In peace they offered 
the fruite of the earth in war they 
devoted to the god of battles the 
spous ofthe enemy The cattle were 
slaughtered in his honour, and a 
pulo formed of the rest of the booty 


1Gild u Many of these local deities 
are named in inseriptions which stall exist 
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because I do not find that such stones are 
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was consecrated as a monument of lis 
powerful asmstance.? But in the hour 
of danger or distress, human »aorifices 
were deemed the most efficacious. 
Impelled by a superstition, which 
steeled al] the feelings of humanity, 
the offfoxating priest plunged his dag- 
gcr into the breast of Ins victim, 
whether captive or malefacter, and 
from the ramdity with: whith the 
blood issuod from the wound, and the 
convulnons In which the ~~ 
expired, announced the future Map- 
piness or calamity of his country. ® 

To the veneration which the British 
druids demved from ther sacerdotal 
character, must be added the respect 
which the reputation of knowledge 
nover fade to extort from the norant 
They professed to be the depostaries 
of a mystcrious scence, far above the 
comprehension of the vulgar: sad 
their schools werc opened to hone 
but tho sons of ilustrious fames. 
Such was their fame, that the Uruds 
of Gaul, to attain tho perfection of 
the institute, did not disdain to study 
under ther Bnitish brethren? With 
them, as with similar orders of pricats 
among the ancients, a long course of 
preparatory dircipline was required 
and we aro told that many had the 
patience to spend no less than twenty 
years in this state of probation The 
initiated were bound to the most in- 
violable seorecy , and, that the profane 
might be kept 1m ignorance of their 
doctrines, tue use of Ictters was pro- 
hibited, aud each precept was dehvered 
in verse by th: teacher, and commatted 
to memory by tbe disciple ©, 





ever mentioned hy ancient wrrters, as ap- 
poe to places of worsbip amuny the 
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Of tenets thus anxiously concealed, 
it is not to be expected that much 
should be distinctly known. the fol- 
lowing particulars have been collected 
from the few notices contained in the 
ancient historians, compared with the 
doctrines peculiar to the bards. The 
druids professed to be acquainted with 
the nature, the power, and the pro- 
vidence of the Divinity, with the 
figure, size, formation, and final de- 
wee of the earth , with the stars, 
thé postion and motions, and their 
supposed imfluence over human 
fairs! They practised the art of 
divination. Three of their ancient 
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ness.” and the following lesson, which 
they inculcated to the people, was 
certainly conducive to those ends: 
* The three first principles of wisdom 
are, obedience to the laws of God, 
concern for the good of man, and for- 
titude under the accidents of hfe‘ 
They also taught the »mmortality of 
the human soul, but to this great 
truth they added the absurd fiction of 
metempsychosis®> Man 1s placed, ac- 
cording to their doctrine, 1m the circle 
of courses good and evil are placed 
before him for his selection. If he 
prefer the former, death transmits 
him from the earth into the circle of 


astrologers were able, 1t 18 said, to felicety but if he prefer the latter, 


foretell whatever should happen be- 
fore the day of doom; and their skill 
im magic was so great, that, according 
to Phny, the Persians themselves 
might be thought to be ther dis- 
ciples? To medicine also they had 
pretensions: but their knowledge was 
principally confined to the use of the 
musseltoe, Vervain, savin, and trefoul , 
and even the efficacy of these simples 
was attributed not to the nature of 
the plants, but to the influence of 
prayers and incautations® The great 
objects of the order were, according 
to themselves, “to reform morals, to 
secure peace, and to encourage good-| 


1 Ces v1 13. Mela, ui 243. Amm Mar. 
xv. 427. 


2 Mela, hi. 243. Phn. xxx 1. Sohn 
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* These two triads may be seen m Davies 
(Celtac Researches, 171, 182). It 1s remark- 
able that the latter had been translated by 
Diogenes Laertius many centuries ago 
zebey Osovc, cal pydiy xaxdy dpay, 
cai avéptiay doxtty. (hog. Laert. in 
proem p. 5) 

& Ces v2 13 Mel ni 248 Diod Bic 
v.852 Strabo, 1v 197 I have added an 

lanation of the metem from the 
writings of the bards Jt ia so 1m ble 
that such a system should have been invented 
after the introduction of Christianity, that I 
think it may fairly be conmdered a relic of 
the drwiacal dootrine. For the aame reason 


death returns him into the circle of 
courses he 1s made to do penance for 
a time in the body of a beast or rep- 
tile; and then permitted to reassume 
the form of man According to thg 
predominance of vice or virtue in his 
disposition, a repetition of his proba- 
tion may be necessary. but, after a 
certam number of transmigrations, 
his offences will be expiated, his pas- 
sions subdued, and the cirele of fehoty 
will receive him among its inhabi- 
tants® It was to this doctrine that 
the Romans attributed that contempt 
of death which was so conspicuous 1n 
the Celtic nations.” 


I would attmbute to these ancient priests 
the rhyn or m rious language, so often 
mentioned by the bards To every tree and 
shrub, to their leaves, floners, and branches 
they seem to have affixed a fancmful and 
symbohoal meaning and these allegorical 
substitutes for the real names of beings and 
their properties must have formed, m ther 
numerous combinations, a species of jargon 
perfectly unm to any but the 
adepta This acquirement appears to have 
been pnzed for many centuries 1n_propor- 
tion to its difficulty and folly. Tahesmn 
boasts with complacency, that he 1s ao- 

uainted with eve in the cave of the 

viner that he ws the mtent of the 
treee m the memorial of compacts that he 
knows both good and e See Davies, 
Celtic Researches, 245—253 


6 See the triads in Wilham’s Poems, nu. 
a Gai the epitome of them m Dames, 
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¥t will not excite surprse that men, 
whose office and pretended attain- 
mente raised them so much above the 
vulgar, should acquire and exercise 
the most absolute domimion over the 
minds of their countrymen. In pub- 
lic and private deliberations of any 
moment, their opinion was always 
asked, and was generally obeyed. By 
their authonty peace was preserved , 
in their presence passion and revenge 
were silenced, and at their mandate 
contending armies consented to sheath 
their swords C:vil controversies were 
submitted to their decision; and the 
punishment of ommes was reserved 
to their justice. Religion supplied 


them with the power of enforcing, 


submussion. Disobedience was fol- 
lowed by excommunication and from 
that instant the culprit was banished 
from their sacrifices, cut off from tho 
protection of the Jaws, and shgma- 
tuzed as a disgrace to his family and 
country.! 

As the druids delivered their in 
structions in vérse, they must have 
had some notion of poetry, and we 
find among them a particular class 
distinguished by the title of bards 
By the tnads their omgin w ascribed 
to certain personages, who, from their 
names, appear to be enigmatical, rather 
than real, characters? The bard was 
& musician as well as a poet- and he 
constantly accompanied with his voice 
the sounds of lus harp Every chief- 
tain retained one or more of them in 
hus service. They attended in his 
hall; eulogized his bounty and his 
valour; and sang the praises and the 
history of their country. At the fes- 


Inde ruend: 
In forram mens prons viris, animseque 
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ive beard, in the hour of mernmment 
md intoxication, the bard struck lis 
harp, and every bosom glowed with 
admuration of the herces whom he 
xclebrated, and of the sentiments 
which he aimed to insmre He ac- 
companied the chief and his clan to 
he field of battle; to the sound of 
ns harp they marched against the 
enemy , and in the heat of the contest 
ammated themselves with the hopo 
hat their actions would be renowned 
h song, and transmitted to the udm- 
ration of their posterity * 

The form of government adopted by 
the British tribes has scarcoly been 
noticed m history In some, tha su- 
preme authority appears to have been 
divided among several chieftains, mm 
most, 1t had boen intrusted to a single 
dividual; but in all, the people 
continued to poseess considerable in- 
fluence With respect to the suc- 
cession, there are instances in which 
tho father had portioned Ins domi- 
nions among his cluidren, and others 
in which the reigning prince left his 
crown to lis widow, who both exer- 
cised the more peaceful duties of 
royalty, and with arms m her hands 
conducted her subjects to the field of 
battle‘ Bur in the absence of any 
fixed notions of succession, 1t 15 pro- 
bable that power would frequently 
supply tho place of nght, and the 
weaker state fall a victim to the am- 
bition of a more warlike neighbour 
We are told that the Britons were 
quarrelsome, rapacious, aud revenge- 
ful, that every nation was torn by 
mtestine factions; and that pretexte 
were never wanting to justify oppres- 
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sion, when it could be committed with | cessor Caligula exhibited to the world 
impunity. It was ibis rancorous hos- a farce, worthy of the childish prince 


tity among themselves which accele- 
rated their subjugation to the powe! 
ofRome “Theres not,” says Tacitus, 
“a more fortunate circumstance, than 
that these powerful nations make no! 
onecommoncause They fight angle, 
and unsupported, and each 1n 1ts turn 
is compelled to receive the Roman 
yoke,” 

Such were the Britons, who by their 
bravery and porseverance baflied th: 
attempts of the first, and the most 
warlike, of the Casars. From that 
period to the reign of Cjauding, during 
the lapse of ninety-seven years, they 
retained their onginal mdependence 
During the civil wars, the attention 
nf the Romans was too actively em 
ployed at home, to think of foreign 
conquest. Augustus thrice announced 
lusintention of annexing Britain to the 
cmpire but the danger was averted, 
on one occasion by a submissive em- 
bassy from the natives, on the others 
by the intervention of more umportant 
concerns? Instead of exacting the 
tribute imposed by Casar, he con- 
tented himself with levying duties on 
the trade between Gaul and Britain. 
a messure which brought a larger 
sum into the 1mpenal treasury, and 
was borne without murmuring by the 
inhabitants* Yet this financial ex- 
perunent has been magnified, by the 
flattery of a courtier, into the conquest 
of the whole island.‘ 

Tiberrus pretended that the empire 
was already too extensive, and sought 
to justify his own indolence by the 
policy of Augustus’ In opposition 
to lis conduct, his nephew and suc- 


1 Maxime imperitandi cupidine, et studio 
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by whom it was planned. Cunobeline, 
the most powerful of the successors 
of Cassibelan, had banished his son 
Admmius The exile repaired to the 
enperor, and, as 1f Britain had been 
ius patrimony, made a surrender of 
the island into the hands of Cahgula. 
The glonous intelligence was mme- 
diately transmitted to the senate and 
the army, raised for the war agamst 
the Germans, was ordered to assemble 
on the coast of Gesoriacum*® As soon 
as the emperor arrived, he arrayed 
the legions on the shore, rowed out to 
sea in the imperial galley, returned 
ee and gave the signal of 

ttle The soldiers, 1n suspense and 
astonishment, inquired for the enemy, 
but Caligula informed them, that they 
had that day conquered the ocean, 
and commanded them to collect 1ts 
spoils, the shells on the beach, as a 
proof of their victory To perpetuate 
the memory of his folly, he laid the 
foundation of a lofty beacon, and re- 
turned to Rome to give himself the 
honours of a tnumph* 

But the empty pageantry of Caligula 
was scon succeeded by the real hor- 
rors ofinvasion Instigated by Beric, 
a British chieftam, whom domestic 
feuds had expelled from his native 
country, the emperor Claudius com- 
manded Aulus Plautius to transport 
four legions with their auxiliaries into 
Britam., It was with difficulty that 
she troops could be induced to engage 
nthe expedition but, as they crossed 
he channel, a meteor was seen moving 
n the direction of the fleet, and was 
hailed as a certain omen of victory. 


5 Tac Agric. mn, 
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The Britons, under the command of 
Caractacus and Togidumnus, the two 
sons of Cunobeline, adopted the policy 
of their ancestors, and endeavoured to 
harass, rather than to repel, the in- 
vaders. But the German auzliane:, 
better fitted for such warfare than 
the legionary soldiers, followed them ' 
acrossrivers and moraszes and though 
ihe natives made a gallant remstance, 
drove them, with the loss of Tog- 
dumnus, to the northern bunk of the 
Thames. The emperor himself now 
took the command, penetrated to Ca- 
malodnunum,'and received the submi»s- 
sion of the Britons in the vicinity 
At lus departure, he divided the 
Roman forces between the legate 
Plautius, and Veepaman, an ofheer 
whose merit afterwards invested him 
withthe purple Tothecare of Plau- 
tius was assigned the left, to that 
of Vespasian the right bank of the 
Thames Both experienced from the 
natives the most detormined ren:st- 
ance Vespasian fought no less thun 
thirty battles, before he could subdue 
the Belgx and the natives of the Ile 
of Wight Plautius, during the five 
remaining years of his government, 
was opposed by Caractacus at the 
head of the Cassn and Silures, who, 
though frequently beaten, as often 
renewed the contest Claudius had 
entered Rome in triumph. to Plau- 
tius, for his services, was decreed the 
inferior honour of an ovation.? 
Ostorius Scapula was the successor 
of Plautius ‘To repress the inroads 
of the unsubdued Britons, be erected 
two chains of forts, one 1n the north, 
along the river Avon, the other in the 
west, along the left bank of the Severn. 
The reduced tribes were gradually 
moulded into the form of a Roman 
province and, when the Icen1 dared 
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to refuse the yoke, their rebelhon was 
severely punished, and a colony of 
seterans was planted at Camalodunnm 
to insure their obedience. Tho free. 
dom of Brita now sought an asylum 
among the Silures. The enthumastic 
attachment of that peoplo to ther 
tndependence had caused them to be 
compared to the ancent Sicambn; 
and their hatred of the Roman name 
had been envenomed by an incautious 
expresion of Ostorius, that their ex- 
istence as a people waa incompatible 
with his projects. In Shropslure, at 
the confluence of the Coln and Teme, 
stands a lofty hill called Cner-Caradoc, 
still retaining the vestiges of ancient 
fortifications, There Caractacus and 
the Silures determined to defend the 
hberty of thew country The hank 
of tho river was lined with troops, und 
the ascent of the lull was fortified 
with ramparts of loose stones, At 
the approach of the Romans, the 
Britons bound themprelves by an oath 
to conquer or dio, and defied with 
loud eaclamations the attack of the 
enemy Ostonus himself hestated; 
but at the demand of the legions the 
signal of battle was given, the passage 
of the river was forced, and the 
Romans, wonder showers of darts, 
mounted the hill, burst over the ram- 
parts, and drove the Silures from tho 
summit ‘The wife and daughter of 
Caractacus fell into the hands of the 
victors; lus brothers soon after sur- 
rendered; and the king himself waa 
delivered in chains to Ostorius by his 
step-mother Cartismandua, queen of 
the Bngantes, under whore protection 
he had hoped to elude the vigilance 
of his pursuers. 

The fame of Caractacus had already 
croesed the seas, and the natives of 
Italy were anxious to behold the man 
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who had braved for nine years the 
power of Rome. As he passed through 
the imperial city, he expressed his sur- 
prise that men, who possessed such 
palaces at home, should deem 1t worth 
their while to fight for the wretched 
hovels of Britain. Claudius and the 
empress Agrppina were seated on 
two lofty tribunals, with the pretorian 
guards on each side, and the senate 
and people in front, as witnesses of 
the spectacle. Furst were borne the 
arms and the ornamenteé of the British 
prince; next followed his wife, daugh- 
ter, and brothers, bewailing with tears 
their unhappy fate; lastly came Ca- 
ractacus himself, neither dispirited by 
his misfortunes, nor dismayed at this 
new and imposing scene. Claudius, 
to Ins own honour, received him 
graciously, restored him to hberty, 
and, 1f we may credit a plausible con- 
jecture, invested him with princely 
authority over a portion of conquered 
Bntam' The event was celebrated 
at Rome with extraordinary joy. By 
the senate the captivity of Caractacus 
was compared to the captivity of 
Porses and Syphax- by the poets 
Claudius was said to have united the 
two worlds, and to have brought the 
ocean within the limits of the empire.* 
The Silures, however, did not aban 
don themselves to despur Taught 
by experience that uninstructed valour 
was not a match for the discipline and 
defensive armour of the legions, they 
adopted a more desultory but sangui- 
nary mode of warfare; and contented 
themselves with harassing the Romans 
m their quarters, interrupting their 
communications, and surprising their 
detachments. If they sometimes re- 
cerved, they often inflicted, consider- 
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able injury; and Ostorius was so ex- 
hausted by labour and vexation, that 
his death was attributed to his chagrin. 
Has successor, Aulus Didius, found 
himself irvolved in a new war. Venu- 
slus, & chieftain of the Jugantes, had 
married Cartismandua. Both had 
been faithful allies to the Romans; 
but the queen, after.a short interval, 
separated from her husband, and took 
to her bed a Bniton, named Vello- 
catus. Hostilities were the 1mmediate 
consequence. Cartismandua, for her 
ancient services, claimed the aid of 
the Romans the Bngantes, through 
hatred of the adultress, fought for 
Venusius. After several battles, the 
queen was compelled to leave the 
throne to her husband, and to lead a 
degraded life under the protection of 
her allies ? 

To Didius succeeded Veranuus, 
whose early death made way for 
Suetonius Pauhnus, a general of con- 
summate skill and distinguished re- 
putation. The isle of Anglesey, the 
nursery and principal residence of the 
druids, had hitherto offered a secure 
retreat to those pnests, to whose in- 
fluence and invectives was attributed 
the obstinate resistance of the Britons. 
To reduce it, Suetonius ordered his 
cavalry to swim across the strait, 
while the infantry should pass over 
in boats. On their approach to the 
sacred isle, they beheld the shore lined 
not only with warriors, but with bands 
of male and female druids The for- 
mer, with their arms outstretched to 
heaven, devoted the invaders to the 
god of war; the latter, in habits of 
mourning, with their hair floating in 
the wind, and lighted torches in their 
hands, ran 1n all directions along the 
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beach. The Romans were seized with 
asuperstitious horror. Fora moment 
they refused to advance: shame and 
the reproaches of their leader urged 
them to the attack. The victory was 
easy and bloodless. On that day the 
power of the druids received a shock 
from which 1t never recovered Their 
altars were overturned, their sacred 
groves fell beneath the axe of the 
legionaries, and their priests and 
priestesses were consumed in the 
flames which they had kindled for 
the destruction of their captives ! 

But the absence of Suetonius in 
Anglesey was the signal of a most 
formidable msurrection, Prasutagus, 
Ling of the Icen1, who had long been 
the faithful ally of Rome, to secure 
the disposition of his property, had 
made the emperor joint heir with his 
own daughters. But Roman avarice 
was not easly defeated The whole 
succession was immediately reized by 
Catus, the imperial procurator Boa- 
dicea, the widow of the late king, who 
ventured to remonstrate, was scourged 
as a slave, and the chastity of her 
daughter was violated by the Roman 
officers. Theunhappy princess grasped 
the first opportunity of revenge The 
lastory of her wrongs reminded each 
individual of his own sufferings; and 
1n 2. few days almost all the conquered 
tribes were in arms. To account for 
this general disaffection we are told, 
that the msults and oppression of the 
conquerors were beyond endurance; 
that the British youth had been 
forcaibly conveyed to foreign countries 
to serve among the cohorts of auxil- 
1anies: that, to pay the contributions, 
their chueftuams had been compelled 
to borrow ten millions of drachmas? 
from the philosopher Seneca, by whom 
Wicreus (in Sev. p 330), who ent a 
coal Sree’ “Renna te tery 
among the 
might have arisen from the Giant gra 
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they were harassed with tho most 
vexatious prosecutions: that thorr ea- 
tates had been latoly registered, and 
loaded with imposts , and that many 
of their most noble fannhes had been 
reduced ta indigence and. slavery.° 
All these causes contributed to swell 
the torrent which now burst on tho 
Roman estabhshments Camalodu- 
num was the first to expenence its 
fury. Within the walls of the colony 
had been erected a temple tu the 
divimty of Claudius, the subjugator 
of Britain, and tho natives were eager 
to demolish this monument of their 
servitude. At the first assault the 
town was reduced to ashes the walls 
of the temple protracted the fate of 
the garrison only two days. Petzlius 
marched with the ninth legion to 
their asmstance. It was trodden un- 
der foot by the multutude of the 
insurgents. 

By this time Suctonius had returned 
to London, already a populous and 
opulent mart‘ Unable to protect 
the town, he retired, taking with him 
such of the mnhabitantr as were willing 
to share his fortunes. London was 
soon consumed by the flames; and 
shortly afterwards the municipal tewn 
of Verulam experienced the same fate 
The fury of tho Bmtons treated as 
enemies all who had not jomed in the 
insurrection , and those who fell not 
by the sword, were unmolated with 
still greater cruelty to Andraste, the 
goddess of victory The reported 
slaughter of seventy thousand victims, 
without distimction of sex or age, of 
rank or country, attests both the vio- 
lence of their revenge, and the extent 
of country through winch they {fol- 
lowed the Romans ’ 

Suetonius was at last compelled to 
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turn his face to the enemy. Though 
fear had prevented the second legion 
from joining in hus retreat, he had 
collected from the different garrisons 
ten thousand men, and had chosen a 
position in which he could be attacked 
ouly in front. The Britons were col- 
leoted 1n masses around their different 
chieftains; thar wives and children 
ocoupied a long line of carriages in 
the rear, and the air resounded with 
their cries and imprecations. The 
Romans, motionless and mient, per- 
mitted them to approach; and then, 
rushing forward in the form of a 
wodge, overturned evorything within 
ther reach. The battle, however, 
was long and fiercely maitained. 
Numbers on the part of the natives 
supplied the want of discipline, and 
a succession of conflicts almost ex- 
hausted the patience of the legionaries 
Victorious at Jast, the Romans took 
i severe revenge They granted no 
quarter andthe women and children 
were involved im the same carnage 
with the combatants. Were success 
to be estimated by the multitude of 
the slain, Tacitus was justified in com- 
paring this with the most glorious 
victories of ancient Rome. He esti- 
mates the loss of the Britons at eighty 
thousand men ‘The fugwzives, how- 
ever, who escaped, offered to try agam 
the fortune of war but Boadicea, 
who had led them to the field, and 
shared the dangers of the day, refused 
to survive this defeat, and terminated 
her misfortunes by a voluntary death.! 

If this splendid action preserved 
the ascendancy of the Roman arms, it 
did not put an end to the war. A 
notion prevailed in the imperial court, 
that the obstinacy of the Britons arose 
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from the dread which the seventy of 
Suetonius had inspired. He was re- 
called; and under the milder admi- 
nistrataon of his three successors, 
Turpiianus, Trebellius, and Bolanus, 
the natives withm the Roman pale 
were gradually inured to the yoke. 
But the task of tranquillang the 
province, the mutinous spirit of the 
army, and the rival claims of com- 
petators for the empire, prevented 
these governors from making any at- 
tempts against the independent por- 
taon of Britain. Assoon as Vespasian 
had assumed the purple a new era 
commenced. Petihus Cereals was 
ordered to reduce the Brigantes, and 
in the space of five years that power- 
ful tmbe was added to the subjects of 
the empire Julius Frontinus was 
hw successor; and during the three 
years of his government he nearly 
subdued the warlike nation of the 
Silures.* 

But the reputation of preceding 
governors was obscured by the more 
splendid and more lasting fame of 
Cneius Juluus Agricola When that 
commander arrived, the army had 
been dismissed into winter quarters 
He mmmedately summoned 1t again 
to the field, marched into the territory 
of the Ordovices, who had surprised 
a squadron of Roman horse; and put 
to the sword the greater part of that 
natzon Preceded by the terror of his 
name, he crossed over to Anglesey 
the natives offered no resistance, and 
the sacred isle was a second time 
added to the empire In the two 
next campaigns he gradually extended 
the hmite of. ns govornment to the 
Tay. Tribe after tribe was compelled 
to submit; garrisons were stationed 
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in every commanding situation; and inthe camp ofthe Romans. From him 
with the prospect of success was it was understood that the sister island 
removed the principal incentive to possessed a climate and soil hke those 
rebellion. The fourth summer was of Britain, and was inhalated by tribes 
employed m securing 8 strong frontier of similar manners amd mmular dis- 
to the Roman conquests, anda hne positions. Agricola was notmsenmble 
of forts from the Frith of Forth to to the glory of adding this unknown 
that of the Clyde bade defiance to country tothe provincesof the empire: 
the inroads of the more northern but prudence forbade him to engage 
Bnitons ! Im a second conquest before he had 
But Agricola aspired to more sohd completed the first, and he contented 
praise than that of conquest, and hunself with obtaming posseanon of 
devoted his winters to the less osten- the western coasts of Britain; that he 
tatious, but more useful, arts of peace might be prepared to take advantage 
Sensible of the errors of lus prede- of the first opportunity which the 
cessors, he reformed the civil admimis- course of events might offer. 
tration in all its branches, established § The next year, having received the 
& more equitable system of taxation, submismon of tho tmbes m the 
listened with kindness to the com- neighbourhood of the Forth, he pushed 
plaints of the natives, and severely his advances along the eastern shore 
punished the tyranny of inferior The operations of the army on land 
officers The Britons were charmed | Were combined with those of a nnme- 
with the mildness and justice of this rous fleet at sea. If the sight of the 
government, and publicly pronounced shippmg alarmed the natives, the 
him their benefactor At his instiga-, Romans were also terrified by reports 
tion the chieftaimms left their habita- of the multitude and ferocty of thor 
tions in the forests, and repaired tothe enemics. In the darkness of the night 
vicinity of the Roman stations There the Bntons attacked the quarters of 
they learned to admure therefinements the mnth legion, burst into the camp, 
of civilization, and acquired a taste and mamtamed a doubtful fight withm 
for umprovement The use of the the intrenchmente until the broak of 
Roman toga began to supersede that day disclored the eagles of the other 
of the British mantle, houses, baths, legions advancing to the support of 
and temples, were built in the Roman theircomrades. This campaign reems 
fashion, children were instructed in to have conferred little honour on the 
the Roman language, and with the smperal arms. 
manners were adopted tho vices of Resolved to distinguish the oghth 
the Romans. In these new pursuits and last year of hie government, 
the spirit of independence speedily Agricola assembled all his forces, and 
evaporated , and those hardy warriors, added to theiznumber several cohorts 


who had so long braved the power of of Britons among the tribes of 
the emperors, insensibly dwindledinto the south. ‘The Caledomans were 
soft and effemmate provincials ? apprized of their danger and thirty 


Ambition and curiosity now induced thousand warriors under thecommand 
Agricola tq transgress the boundary of Galgacus undertook to defend the 
which he had fixed to his conquests. passage of the Grampian mountains. 
An Irish chieftain, expelled from his They were discovered, divided into 
native country, had sought protection clans, posted one below the other on 
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the dechvity of a ill The plain at 
ita foot was covered with horsemen 
and armed chanote. Agricola drew 
up his army 1n two lines, in the first 
of which he placed the auxiliaries, in 
theotherthelegions As long as they 
fouzht with mussile weapons, the 
Britons, from their numbers, retained 
the advantage; but ther unwieldy 
and unpointed swords were of hitle 
use in close action, and they were 
gradually driven up the hill by the 
steady pressure of the anmxiaries.! 
An attempt to surprise the rear of tho 
Romans was defeated by the vigilance 
of the general, who charged in return 
the flank of the Britons, and threw 
them into disorder. The courage or 
despair of a few detached bodies 
protracted the conflict till might 
The next morning presented a very 
different scene. A vast and dreary 
solitude had succeeded to the noise 
and turmoil of the preceding day 

and columns of smoke rising on the 
verge of the horizon proved that the 
Bnitons had burned‘their cottages mm 
theirflight. Tenthousand Caledonians, 
and sbout four hundred Romans are 
said to have fallen in the battle.? 

After this victory the army returned 
to winter quarters the fleet pursued 
its voyage, and sailing round the isiand, 
arrived at the port of Saudwich, from 
which 2t had commenced tho expe- 
dition. By the jealousy of Domitian, 
the ornaments, but not the parade, of 
a triumph were granted to Agricola, 
who having surrendered the command 
to his successor, Lucullys, returned to 
Rome, waited on his 3 ial master, 
ri aa into the obscurity of private 

e. 

The Roman power was now firmly 
established m the island. The tribes 
which had submitted, made no attempt 
to recover their mdependence. and 


1 They had omer targets covered blr 
sking, and long heavy swords without 
with which they were accustomed 
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the Caledonians, humbled by ther 
last defeat, were content to roam with- 
out molestation in their naive forests. 
The successors of Agricola, instead of 
conducting the legrons in the field, 
were employed in protecting the 
public tranquillity, mn setthng the 
details of the provincial government, 
and in asaumulating the state of Britain 
to that of the other countries which 
had been incorporated in the empire. 
A short sketch of this system will not 
be unacceptable to the reader 

1 The governor was denominated 
the Prefect or Propretor of Britain. 
His power was supreme withm the 
island, but precarious in its duration, 
and dependent on the will of the 
emperor He united in his own person 
every species of authonty which was 
exercised by the different magistrates 
within the city of Rome He com- 
manded the army; he was invested 
with the administration of justice, 
and he possessed the power of substi- 
tuting his own notions of equity in 
the place of the strict letter of the 
law <An authority so extensive and 
1rresistible would frequently gve rth 
to acts of injustice; and though the 
imperial court and the senate-house 
were open to the complaints of the 
natives, yet the distance of the caputal, 
and the influence of friends, promised, 
or rathor insured, impunity to the 
oppressor In a few years, however, 
the exorbitant power of the prefects 
was confined by the emperor Hadrian, 
who, n is “perpetual edict,” lad 
down a system of rules for the regula- 
tion of ther conduct, and established 
a uniform admimstration of justice 
throughall the provincesoftheempure.* 

2. Subordinate to the prefect, but 
appointed by the em , was the 
procurator or questor. It was his 
duty to collect the taxes, and to 
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administer the revenue of the pro- 
vince. That revenue arose from a, 
variety of umposts. a poll-tax, which | 
was not confined to the living, but! 
extended to the funerals of the dead ; ' 
a tax on legacies, the sale of slaves, 
and purchases at auctions, the tenth 
part of the produce of mines; and a 
certain proportion of corn, hay, and 
cattle, which was paid either in hind 
or mm money, at the option of the 
procurator.! He was also employed 
occasionally in the dishonourable office 
of aspy, and hisreports were frequently 
swelled with exaggerated accounts of 
the riches, the power,and the ambition 
of the prefect For the distance of 
that officer from the seat of govern- 
ment, and the natural strength of the 
island, were constant sources of sus- 
picion to the emperors, and in the 
course of this lustory we shall see that 
suspicion justified by the conduct of 
the usurpers, who, at the head of the 
British legions, will assume the purple, 
and contend for the empire of Rome. 
3. The amount of the army main- 
tained in Britain must have varied 
according to circumstances. When 
Plautius undertook the reduction of 
the island, he was at the head of four 
Jegions with their auxiharies, a force 
which, at amoderate calculation, would 
exceed fifty thousand men.*? If the 
different military stations, which were 
so thickly scattered over the country, 
had ail been garrisoned at the same 
time, they would have reqmred a still 
greater number.* but 1t 1 probable 


1 In provinces which submitted volun- 
tanly, a tenth of the corn was exacted 
frumentum decumanum) im those which 
were conquered, an vob arf B baager 
(frumentum stipendianum) esides t 
the natives supphed the corn wanted for 
the army st a fixed price (framentum 
emptam)~- and « certain quantity for the 
use of the governor, for which a oo on 
was us pad im money (fromentum 
maticatass) 2 Sas Murphy's Tactus, from 
La Bletenie, vol. iv p. 02. 


2 At that period a legion consisted of 
6,100 infantry, 726 cavalry, and nearly the 
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that, 10 proportion as tho Roman 
power was established, many of them 
were abandoned; and wo know that, 
during the decline of the empire, the 
army under the three nultary com- 
manders in Britam, did not exceed 
twenty-two thousand men. Into the 
ranks of the fegions none but Roman 
citzzens could clarm the privilege of 
admittance: but the auxidsaries were 
composed of provinaals who had not 
obtained the freedom of the city, or of 
barbarians, whom the fate of war, or 
the prospect of wealth, had drawn into 
the imperial service. These auxiliaries 
nearly equalled the Icgionaries in 
number: and from the notices of 
ancient writers, and the inscriptions 
on ancient monuments, have been 
discovered the names of three-and- 
thirty cohorts of auxihary foot, and of 
cleven squadrons of auxihary horse, 
which were stationed in Britain,* All 
these were composed of foreigners; 
for though by the law of conscnption 
the natives were compelled to serve, 
they were not permitted to remain in 
the island. Athome they might have 
employed their swords in asserting the 
independence of their country. but 
on the oontiment they were uncon- 
nected with the inhabitants. for their 
subsistence, they depended on the 
bounty of the emperor, and far from 
combining to subvert, were always 
prepared to support, the throne of 
their benefactor What their number 
might be,1s uncertain « but there existe 
evidence to show, that they amounted 


same number of auxiliaries —Veget 11 6. 
Tac Ann.iv 5 Under the successors of 
Constantine the number of the legions had 
increased from twenty-five to one hundred 
and thirty-two, but therr bulk had dwindled 
from nearly 7,000 to 1,200 men.—Paneur. ad 
Notat Imp. f. 23. 


3 There were in all one hundred and sixty- 
sx stations, besides several smaller forts — 
Ric Corin. up 17, 33. s Man- 
ehes. ul 2; x1 2. 


4 It ws not, however, improbable that the 
same cohort or sqaadron may be sometimes 
demgnated namés. 


at least mx-and-twenty coborts; 
that they were far 


“Invinable,” from their valour.' 
When the Roman conquests in 
Britaan had reached their utmost 
extent, they were irregularly divided 
into six provinces under the govern- 
ment of pretars appanted by the 
prefect. The long tract of land which 
runs from the western extremity of 
Cornwall to the South Foreland m 
Kont, 1s almost separated from the 
rest of the saland by the arm of the 
sea, now called the Bristol Channel, 
and by the course of the river Thames 
This formed the most wealthy of the 
Bntish provinces; and from pnomty 
of conquest or proximity of situation 
Was ed by the name of 
Britannia Prima. Britannia Secunda 
comprised the present principality of 
Wales, with the addition of that tract 
which 1s included by the Severn in its 
circuitous course towards St George’s 
Channel Flavia Caesariensis was the 
next m order, but the first in extent. 
It was bounded on two sides by the 
former provinces, and on the two 
others by the Humber, the Don, and 
the German Ocean. To the north of 
the Humber lay the province of 
Maxima. It roached to the Eden and 
Tyne, and its opposite shores were 
washed by the western and eastern 
seas. Valentaa followed, including the 
Scottish lowlands as far as the fmths 
of Clyde and Forth. The tribes 
beyond the friths formed the sixth 
government of Vespasiana, divided 
from the independent Caledomans by 
the long chain of mountains, which 
mses near Dunbarton, crosses the two 
counties of Athol and Badenoch, and 
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stretahes beyond the Frith of Murray. 
But the greater part of this province 
Was wrested at so early a period from 
the dominion of Rome, that 1t 1 
seldom mentioned by writers, and the 
pretentura of Agricola has been gene- 
rally considered as the northern hmuit 
of the empire in Britamn* Toeach of 
divisions was allotted a separate 
government under the general super- 
imtendence of the prefect. but the 
interests of the rulers were most 
jealously separated from those of the 
provinoials. Every Briton by his 
birth was excluded from all offices of 
trust and authority m his own 
country, and every holder of such 
office was prohibited by law from 
marrying a native, or purchasing 
property within the island. 
Throughout these provinces were 
scattered a great number of inhabited 
towns and muhtary posta, the names 
of which are still preserved m the 
itineraries of Richard and Antonius. 
They were partly of British and partly 
of Roman origin, and were divided 
into four classes, gradually descending 
in the scale of pmvilege and import- 
ance 1 The first rank was claimed 
by tho colonies. It had long been the 
policy of Rome to reward her veterans 
with 2a portion of the lands of the 
conquered nations, and for this 
purpore those situations were gene- 
rally solected, which combined the 
double advantage of a fruitful aol, and 
@ military position. Each colony was 
&® mimature representation of the 
parent city. It adopted the same 
customs, was governed by the same 
laws, and with sinfilar titles conferred 
on its magistrates a simular authonty. 
In Britain there were nie of these 
establishments, two of a civil, seven of 


corroborated by the sesumony 2 of Ptolemy, 
who mentions the military station of ee 


were tone or Inverness.—Ptol. vm sae apud Gale 


What Manch.i 8, ui, 2; x2 


the Pandects, zrxni tat, u. n, 38, 67 
@3. ‘Cok: Theol: cae wh xv. leg 1. 7 
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& milktary descnption’ In the con- 
stitution of the latter, we discover a 
stnking sumulitude to the feudal 
tenures of later ages The veteran 
recerved lis land from the bounty of 
the emperor, and was obliged to enrol 
his sons 1n the army, as soon as the} 
should attain the years of manhood. 
Disgrace, imprisonment, or sometimes 
death, was the pumshment of the 
youth who refused to serve the bene- 
factor of his father and family. 2. The 
advantages enjoyed by the oolonies 
were nearly equalled, in some respects 
surpassed, by the pmvileges of the 
municipal cities; the mhabitants of 
which were exempted from the opera- 
tion of the 1mpenal statutes, and with 
the title of Roman citizens, possessed 
the night of choosing thor own 
decuriones or magistrates, and of 
enacting their own laws. Privilege» 
so valuable were reserved for the 
reward of extraordinary merit, and 
Britam could boast of only two 
municipia, Verulam and York.? But 
the jus Lath, or Latian nght, as 11 
conferred more partial advantages, 
was bestowed with greater liberality. 
Ten of the British towns had obtamed 
it from the favourof differentemperors, 
and were indulged with the choice of 
therr own magistrates, who, at the 
expiration of the year, resigned their 
offices, and claamed the freedom of 
Rome? That freedom was the great 
object of provincial ambitaon, saad 
by the expedient of annual elections, 
it was successively conferred on 
almost all the members of each Latin 
corporation. 4, The remaining towns 
were stipendiary, compelled, as the 
term importa, to pay tribute, and 
governed by Roman officers, who 


1 Richborough, London, Colchester, Bath 
Gloncester, C n, Chester, Lincoln, and 
Chesterfield —Ric. Corm 1.p 36. 

* Ric Conn 1.p.86 - 

3 Inverness, Perth, Donbarton, Carhale, 
Catterick, Biackrode, Cirencester, Salis- 
bury, Caister in Lincolnshire, and kz In 
Longwood.—Ric, 1bid, 
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received their appointment from the 
pretor, These distinctions were, 
however, gradually abolished. Anto- 
mnus granted to every provinaal of 
rank and opulence the freedom of the 
wity: Caracalla extended the indul- 
gence to the whole body of the natives.‘ 
Though Agnicola had defeated, he 
had not been able to subdue, the 
Caledonians. After is departure 
they contaunued to insult the Roman 
power, frequently crossed the line of 
forts between the two friths, and by 
thar successful example, rekindled 
the flame of immdependenco in the 
breasta of many among their country- 
men. In less than thirty years the 
state of Britain kad become so pre- 
carious, as to r re the presence of 
the emperor Hadfi Of his exploits 
lustory 1ssilent, but on the testimony 
of medals and inscriptions, we may 
believe that he bxpelled the barbarians, 
and recovered the provinces which 
had been lust*® If, however, hus vic- 
tories have been forgotten, his memory 
has been preserved by a military work, 
which was executed under his direc- 
tion, and has Intherto defled the 
ravages of tume. Convinced by expe- 
rience that the pretentura thrown up 
by Agricola could not confine the 
northern tribes, he resolved to oppose 
a second barner to their inoursions, 
by drawing a ditch and rampart across 
the island, from the Solway frith on 
the western, to the mouth of the 
Tyne on the eastern coast. This 
mighty fortification measured m 
length more than sixty of our mules, 
and strong bodies of trvuops were 
permanently stataoned at short inter- 
vals on the whole extent of the lne.® 
But the tranquillity which had been 


#Tillem Emp n 103. Hence he 1s thus 
addressed by Rutihus .— 
Urdem t1 quod prins orbis erat. 
Rut Itin. v. 66. 
5 See Bpeed, 96; Camd mtrod, bru. 
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disturbed durmg the reign of he mounteins, But his services were 


snocessor, Antoninus. On the north 


| requited with ingratitude. By his 


of the valium the six tnbes of the | severity he incurred the hatred of a 
Masete re-asserted ther indepen-/| seditious soldicry, while his glory 
dence; on the south the Brngantes| excited the jcalousy of a dissolute 
took up arms, and invaded the terri-| prince. From the swords of the 
tory of the Ordovices. Lollius Urbicus | former he escaped with difficulty ; 
was appointed propretor of Britain.; Commodus recalled him from his 
He chastised the Brigantes, subdued command, and reluctantly abstamed 


the Masctw, and, i imitation of, 


Hadnan, carmed a similar fortafication 
across the isthmus, from Caer-mden 
or Kinneil on the Forth, to Alcluid on 
the Clyde, a distance of more than 
thirty-mx miles In honour of the 
emperor, 1t was called the vallum of 
Antoninus; and from numerous in- 
scriptions which hage been preserved, 
we learn the namés of the different 
corps by which it was raised, and the 
different portions of work which were 
respectively allotted to each.’ 
Hostilities were now become 
habitual between the Caledomans 
and the Romans. Urged by national 
animosity and the love of plunder, 
these intractable barbarians annually 
assaulted the vallum of Antoninus, 
often eluded the vigilance, or over- 
powered the opposition, of the guards, 
and spread devastation over the 
province But in the reign of 
Commodus their incursions assumed 
@ more formidable appearance, and 
the discontent of the legions alarmed 
the emperor for the safety of Britain. 
Ulpius Marcellus, a soldier of approved 
valour and unsullied integnty, was 
made propretor. He restored the 
dizciphne of the army, and drove the 


mountams, and winding along the valleys 
The won ap rs to have been breton feetin 
breadth mine in depth: the rampart, 
at at the present day, rises in some ax 

ve the omginal surface. Besides 
thie, me o ongeres er mounds of mead res 


the other on the south 
the eric len h, an hnes 1 to the 
ditch, at the tance of near twenty feet 
It is grat eae that the etn a the south 

an @ original 
sn. hike. tha of Antoninus 


of no more 


from depriving him of hfe? 

But the Bnitish legions soon made a 
trial of the resolution, or the weakness, 
of the emperor. They sent a deputa- 
tion of fifteen hundred men to demand 
the head of the mimster Perennus. 
Without opposition these dangerous 
petitioners marched through Gaul 
and Italy, and were met atthe gates 
of Rome by Commodus humseif To 
that prince, immersed 1n pleasure, and 
reckless of blood, the hfe of a favounte 
was a trivial object. He surrendered 
Perennis to their revenge; the un- 
happy victim was scourged and 
beheaded, and hus wife and daughters 
were lmmolated on his remains.* 

The government of Britam was 
next conferred on Clodius Albinus. 
His birth and abilities avakened the 
jealousy of his imperial master, who, 
either with the view of securing his 
fidelity, or, 2s 18 more probable, of 
trying his ambition, offered him the 
rank and authonty of Cesar. Albinus 
had the prudenco to decline the in- 
sidious present; but after the death 
of Commodus, and the ephemeral 
reigns of Pertinax and Julian, he wil- 
lingly accepted the same dignity from 
the emperor Severus. It soon, how- 


ay the ditch, the rampart, and the road. 
afterwards 


eee on the north might be 

add » Military way for the ~~ Bid 
Severus, when the v could be 

longer conmdered as a work of defence. 


1 Pausan in Arcad 3 vila pee 
in Anton. p. 297 ye ee 
p.160. Henry n. Ree 
ee apud Xiphil. in Alene ae 286, 
* Thid 2. mi Tamprid. in Com. p 311. 
Zonar. p 209 
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ever, appeared, that with all the parade 
of fmendship, Severus was a secret and 
mortal enemy; and Albinus, by the 
advice of his fmends, assumed the 
imperial purple, and Jed the British 
legions mitto Gaul. The two armies, 
amounting to one hundred thousand 
men, fought in the plam of Trevoux, 
near Lyons. At first the cause of 
Albinus was seen to triumph. Severus 
disappeared from the field: but he 
soon returned with a fresh body of 
men, renewed the battle, and obtained 
the victory The British Covsar paid 
with his head the forfeat of lis 
ambition.! 

Severus was now undisputed master 
of the empire ‘To abolish the exor- 
bitant power of the prefect of Britain, 
he divided the island into two govern- 
ments, bestowing the one on Heracli- 
anus, and the otheron Vinus Lupus,” 
The latter with an army of new levies 
was unable to withstand the united 
efforts of the Mascte: and Caledoni- 
ans, nud was compelled to purchase 
with money a precarious respite from 
their incursions The _ expedient, 
though 16 procured a temporary for- 
bearance, invited them to a repetition 
of the attempt, and Lupus, wearied 
with continued hostilities, solicited 
the presence of the emperor, and the 
aid of 2 numerous army ? 

Though Severus was advanced in 
yearz, and declinmg in health, he 
cheerfully obeyed the summons of his 
heutenant. He was accompanied by 
his two sons, Caracalla and Geta to 
the younger he commutted the civil 
government of the province, to Cara- 
calla he assigned a part in the pro- 
jected expedition. When the army 
moved from York, the selection of 
the commanders, the number of the 
legions and auxilary cohorts, and the 
long tram of carmages laden with 


2 Herodian, 1 16—23. Dio apnd Xiphil 
in Sever p 322—324 
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provisions and implements of war, 
prociaumed the determmation of the 
emperor to subdue, if not to extermi- 
nate, all the rebellious tribes in the 
north The Britons were but 11 pro- 
vided against so formidable an in~ 
vasion. ‘They possessed no other de- 
fensive armour than a narrow target. 
Their weapons were a dirk, an un- 
wiecldy sword hanging from the wawt 
by an iron chain, and a short lunce, 
from one extremity of which was sus- 
pended a bell But they were aided 
by the nature of the country, abound- 
ing in mountains, lakes, and forests; 
by constitutzons mured to fatigue, 
hunger,and évery privation, by habits 
of runnmg, swimnung, and wading 
through mvers and morasses; and 
above all, by a contempt of danger, 
and an unoonquerable love of freedom. 
The progress of the Romans was con- 
stantly interrupted by the necessity 
of opening roads through tho woods, 
of throwing bridges over tho rivers, 
and of erecting causeways across the 
marshes It was in vain that Severus 
sought for an enemy in front. The 
natives had wisely divided themselves 
into detachments, which hung on the 
flanks of the Romans, watched every 
advantage, and often inflicted a sudden 
and severe wound on the long and 
encumbered lhne of their enemies. 
Stall the emperor, regardless of his 
losses, and unappalled by difficulties, 
pressed forward till he reached the 
Frith of Cromarty, where he conde- 
scended to accept the offers of submis- 
sion which he had formerly refused ; 
and, that he might appear to punish 
the obstinacy of the natives, exacted 
the nominal surrender of a part of 
ther territory. But this trivial ad- 
yantage had been dearly purchased, 
and the number of the Romans, who 
perished by fatigue, by disease, and by 
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the sword, has been estimated at fifty | object mn view—to exclude his brother 
thousand.' Geta from the succession. Instead of 
When Severus returned to York, | marching against the Britons, he en- 
he had lemiwre to devise means for the | deavoured to gain the affection of the 
future security of the southern pro- troops, by imdulgence and donataves: 
vinces From what he had seen, he and, ag soon as his father had expired 
Was couvinced that no rampart of turf at York, renewed the peace, disbanded 
could reaust the assaults of these actave the army, and returned to Rome 4 
and persevering barbanans, and he History 1s little more than a record 
determined to confine their incursions of the muenes inflicted on the many 
by rausmg a solid wall of stone a few by the pasmonsofafen If then, for 
paces to the north of the vallum of more than seventy years from the 
Hadrian. In tho neighbourhood of death of Severus, Britain has escaped 
the sea it preserved a perallel direc- the notice of the ancient annalista, 
tion , but as 1t approached the higher we may infer that they were years of 
ground, leaving the work of that comparative tranquillity and happi- 
emperor to wind its circuitous course ness The northern tribes respected 
along the valleys, 1t boldly ascended tho strength of the new fortification, 
the most lofty emimonces, and ran and the valour of the army by which 
along the margin of the most abrupt it wesguarded and the natives of the 
precipices. Its height was twelve south, habituated from their infancy 
foet ,* 118 breadth at the foundation tosubmussion, bore without impatience 
varied from two to three yards In the yoke, which had pressed so heavily 
front was sunk a ditch of the same on their free-born fathers, The rest 
dimensiona with thatofHadran and of the empire was convulsed by the 
for 1ts protection were ssaigned four claims of the numerous competitors, 
squadrons and fourteen cohorts, com- known by the name of the thirty 
posing an army of ten thousand men, tyrants; and from coins, wluch have 
quartered in exghteen slations along been ocvasionally discovered in the 
the line of the wall. Bythe hstoman island, 1¢ 1s supposed that Posthumus, 
of Severus, this stupendous erectaon Lolhanus, Victormus, Tetmous, Bo- 
is pronounced the prinorpal glory of nosus, and Ahanus were successively 
his reign. by the traveller of the pre- acknowledged m Bnitain. If the in- 
sent day its remains are viewed with ference be accurate, the silence of 
feelings of astonishment and delight.> history shows, that thar authority 
Scaroely had the Romans evacuated was admitted without opposition, and 
the territory of the Caledomans and not establshed at the pomt of the 
Mavsotec, when information wasbrought sword, as 1t was 1n the other provinces 
to Severus, that the barbarians had Probably Britain constantly followed 
recommenced hostihties. Hisinfirm- the fortune of Gaul. 
ities had been so much increased by This distracted state of the empire 
the faiugue of the late campaign, that had opened new prospects to the 
he was no longer able to joi the barbanans, who, under the appella- 
army. He gave the command to toons of Franks and Saxons, possessed 
with an myunchon toextir- the coast from the mouth of the Rhine 
pate the whole race without mercy. to the extremity of the Cimbrican 
But that prmoe had a far different Chersonesus They swept mto their 


1 Dio spud Xiphil, in Severo, p 340 5 Notit amp Panerol. f. 176,177. Manx- 
Herod m 46~-40. mum decus —Spart in Severo, $21. 
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own ports the commerce of the narrow 
seas, and insulted by ther predatory 
expeditions the shores of Gaul and 
Britain. To chasfase or restrain their 
insolence, the command of a powerful 
fleet, with the title of Count of the 
Saxon shore, was given by the 
emperors Diocleman and Maximian 
to Carausius, an experienced officer, 
and a Menapian by birth. His 
conduct soon awakened suspicion 
The pirates contanued their depreda- 
tions with impunity; a portion of 
their spoil was regularly surrendered 
to Carausius; and the money was 
employed in debauching the loyalty 
of the marmers. Maximian prepared 
to punish his perfidy But the Mena- 
pian unexpectedly fortafied Boulogne, 
concluded an allianoe with the barba- 
rians, sailed to Brita, induced the 
army and flect to espouse his cause, 
and assuming with the umperial purple 
the name of Augustus, set at defiance 
the whole power of Rome. 

The reign of this adventurer was 
fortunate and glorious The Cale- 


donians were compelled to flee before directed 


his arms, his authomty was acknow- 
ledged on the western coast of Gaul, 
and a numerous fleet carried the terror 
of his name to the entrance of the 
Mediterranean. It was not, however, 
to be expected, that the emperors 
would tamely acquiesce in his us 

ation. At first wndeed they thought 
it more prudent to admit him as their 
colleague but when they had adopted 
the two Cresars Galerius and Constan- 
tius, they assigned to the latter the 
task of wresting Bntam from his 
dominion Constantius began the 
attempt with the siege of Boulogne. 
By his orders the mouth of the 
harbour was obstructed by a mound 
of stones; and the garrison, cut off 
from any assistance from Britain, 
was, after an obstinate resistance, 
com to surrender. This loss 
might grieve, but did not dishearten 
Carausius. He was still master of 
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the sea, and at the head of a numerous 
army. But, while he was employed 
in providing against a distant danger, 
he fell a victim to domestic treachery , 
and im the eighth year of his reign 
was murdered at York by Allectus, a 
mumster who had abused hs con- 
fidence, and dreaded his resentment. 
Allectus enjoyed during three years 
the reward of his treachery The 
lume was spent by Constantins im 
preparing a fleet which might safely 
transport histroopsto the pland To 
distract the attention of the enemy, 
it was divided into two squadrons, of 
which one under his command was 
stationed at Boulogne, the other, under 
that of the prefect Asclepiodotas, in 
the mouth of the Seine. The latter, 
owing to the impatience of the 
mariners, was the first which pug to 
sea, and sailing under the cover of a 
fog, passed unobserved by the British 
fleet near the Isle of Wight, and 
reached without opposition the adja- 
cent coast. The Cecesar humself with 
a still more powerful armament 
his course to the shore ot 
Kent, and at his landing received 
the pleasing intelligence that Allectus 
was dead. On the first news of the 
arrival of Asclepiodotus, the usurper 
had hastened towards the spot but 
the greater part of his forces were 
unable to equal his speed, and with 
his guard, a band of Franks, he was 
speedily overwhelmed by the Romans 
Nor was this the only instance of the 
good fortune of the Ceesar A division 
of his fleet, which had separated 1n 
the dark, entered the Thames, and 
advanced without meeting an enemy 
to the neighbourhood of London. <At 
that moment a body of aumhanes mn 
the pay of Allectus, hearing of his 
death, began to plunder the city. F* 
was saved from destruction by the 
accidental arrival of the Romans: and 
Constantius himself was soon after- 
wards hailed by the inhabitants as 
their soverezgn and deliverer. He 
D3 
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immediately restored the impenal 
authoniy Britain became his favour- 
ite residence, and the natives enjoyed 
the benefit of a mild and equitable 
administration, tll their happiness 
wasdisturbed byrehgious persecution.' 
At the distance of so many ages 1t 
is zmpossible to discover by whom 
Christianity was first preached in the 
island Sume writers have ascribed 
that province to St. Peter; others 
have preferred the rival claim of St 
Paul but both opmrons, :mprobable 
as they are m themselves, rest on the 
most slender evidence, on testimonies, 
which are many of them irrelevant, 
all ambiguous and unsatisfactory. It 
it 18 howevsor certam that at a very 
early period there were Christians in 
Britain nor 15 1t difficult to account 
for the circumstance, from the inter- 
course which had long subsisted 
between tho island and Rome 
Within a very few years from the 
ascension of Christ, the church of 
Rome had attamoed great celebrity 
soon afterv ards it attracted the notice 
and was honoured with the enmity 
of Claudius and Nero* Of the 
Romans whom at that period choice 
or necessity conducted to Bntain, and 
of the Britens who were induced to 
visit Rome, some would of course 
beconie acquainted with the professurs 
ofthe gospel, and yield to the exertions 
of their zeal. Both Pompoma Gra- 
clna, the wifeof the proconsul Plautius, 
the first who made any permanent 
conquest in the island, and Claudia, a 
British lady, who had marred the 
senator Pudens, are, on rather pro- 
bable grounds, belseved to have been 


1 Paneger. vet p. 177, 180 Kutrop ux 
p. 659 Aurel Vict m Constan 

4 Epsst to Romans, 1 8. Suet. m Claud 
xxv. Tac . xv. 44 

* For Pompoma, see Tacitus, Ann xui 
32 , for Claudia compare St. Paul, 2 Tim iv 
21, with Martial, epig u 54,1¥ 13 

* Nothing can be less probable in itself, 
nor less supported by ancient testimony, 

the opinion that Britain waa converted 
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Christsans= But whether it was 
owing to the piety of these, or of 
other individuals,‘ that the doctrine 
of Christiamty was first sntroduced 
among the Britons, 1¢ appears to have 
made proselytes, and to have pro- 
ceeded with a silent but steady pace 
towards the extremity of the island, 
The attention of the Roman officers 
was absorbed in the civil and military 
duties of their stations, and while 
the blood of the Christians flowed in 
tho other provinces of the empire, the 
Britons were suffered to practise the 
new religion without molestation. 
There 18 even evidence that the 
knowledge of the gospel was not 
confined to the subjects of Rome. 
Before the close of the second cen- 
tury, 14 had ponetrated among the 
independent tribes of the north.® 

It might have been expected that 
the British writers would have pre- 
served the memory of an event so 
umportant in their eyes as the con- 
version of their fathers. But their 
traditions have been so embellished 
or disfigured by fiction, that without 
collateral evidence, 1t1s hardly posmble 
to distunguish in them what 1s real 
from that which 1 pmaginary After 
deducting from the accountof Nennius 
and his brethren every 1mprobable 
circumstance, we may believe that the 
authority conferred by the emperor 
Claudius on Cogidunus, was continued 
in his family, that Lucius (Lever 
maur, or the great hght), one of his 
near descendants, was a believer in the 
gospel; that he sent to Rome Fagan 
and Dervan to be more perfectly 
instructed in the Christian faith , and 


by oriental missionaries The only founda- 
tion on which it rests, 1s, that in the seventh 
century the Britons did not keep Easter on 
the same day as the church of Rome. That, 
however, they did so in the of the 
fourth cen » 18 plain from Eusebwes (Vit. 
con wi 19), Soerates (Hist v 23), and the 
council of Arles (Spe »p 40, £2). 

5 Britanniarum inaccessa Romani loca, 
Christo vero subdits —Tertul adver Jud. 
c Wii Pp. 189, ed. Rigalt. 
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that these envoys, having received 
ordination from Pope Eleuthenus, at 
ther return, under the mfluence of 
their patron, increased the number 
of the proselytes by their preaching, 
and estabhshed the Bntish, after the 
model of the continental churches! 
But mdependently of such authority, 
we have undoubted proof that the 
believers were numerous, and that a 
regular hierarchy had been instituted, 
before the close of the third century 
For by contemporary writers the 
church of Britaim 1s always put on an 
equahty with the churches of Spain 
and Gaul, and in one of the most 
early of the western councils, that of 
Aries in 814, we meet with the names 
ef three British bishops, Eborius of 

rork, Restitutus of London, and 
Adelphius of Lincoln.? 

It has been observed that the British 
Christians had hitherto escaped the 
persecutions to which their conta- 
nental brethren were repeatedly 
exposed. But in the beginning of 
the fourth century, Dioclesian and 
Maximian determined to avenge the 
disasters of theempireon the professors 
ofthegospel and edicts were published, 
by which the churches in every pro- 
vince were ordered to be demolished, 
and the refusal to worship the gods of 
paganism was made a crime punishable 
with death Though Constantius 
might condemn, he dared not forbid 
the execution of the umpenal mandate 
but he was careful at the same tzme 
to show by his conduct his own opinion 
of religious persecution, Assembling 
around him the Christian officers of 


1 The substance of this account 1s con- 
firmed by Beda, who twice in his History, 
and once m his Chronicle, tells us that 
Lucius, a British prince, sent ers to 
Rome to Pope utherius, for instruction 
in the Christian faith He places this mes- 

in the short interval between the death 
of the emperor Commodus ( .Op Min 
173) and that of the emperor Aurelius 
(Hist 1 0 4), that , hetween the years 
169 and 130 It 1s difficult to reconcile thas 
date with that which he assigns to the acces- 
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Ins household, he communicated to 
them the will of the emperor, and 
added, that they must determine to 
resign their employments, or to abjure 
the worship of Christ. Ifsome among 
them preferred their interest to their re. 
hgion, they received the reward whick 
their perfidy deserved. The Czesar 
dismissed them from his service, 
observing that he would never trust 
the fidehty of men who had proved 
themselves traitors to their God 
But the moderation of Constantius 
did not restrain the zeal of the inferior 
magistrates Tho churches mn almost 
every district were levelled with the 
ground and of the Christians many 
fled for safety to the forests and 
mountains, many suffered with con- 
stancy both tortureand death Guldas 
has preserved the names of J ulius and 
Aaron, citizens of Caerleon upon Usk , 
and the memory of Alban, the proto- 
martyr of Brtaim, was long celebrated 
both in his own country and among 
the neighbourmg nations But within 
less than two years Dioclesian and 
Maximian resigned the purple; Con- 
stantaus and Galerius assumed the 
title of emperors , and the freedom of 
religious worship was restored to the 
Christian mhbabitants of the island.* 
Constantius, while he was yet 1n an 
inferior situation, had marnied Helena, 
a native of Bithynia according to some 
writers, the daughter of a British 
prince, if we may believe our national 
historians. When he was raised to 
the dignity of Cassar, he was compelled 
to repudiate Helena for Theodora, the 
daughter-in-law of Maximian; but 


sion of Aurelius, namely, 156 But that 
number 18 evidently an error, ansing per- 
haps from the negligence of some copyist, 
who wrote elvi for clx , the correct date. 

*8pelm Conc 42, 45, Labbe, Cone. i. 
1480 Eusebius, v 23 Socrates, v. 21. 
Col Lond should be Col. Lind. Iiandum 
or Lindicolinam, Lincola. 

3 Eased Vit Cons 1 16. Sozom. i, 6. 
Lact de Mortib Persec 15, 16, 
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Helena had already borne him 8 son in 
Britain,’ thé celebrated Constantine, 
on whom postenty has bestowed the 
epithet of the “great” The young 
prince was educated an honourable 
hostage in the court, first of Dioclesian, 
and then of Galerius: buf on the 
report that los father’s health was 
rapidly declining, he snatched a 
favourable moment to escape, and 
maiming at every post the horses 
which were not necessary for his 
flight, contrived to retard the speed 
of his pursuers. He reached York a 
faw days before Constantius expured ; 
was recommended by him to the 
affection of the soldhery , and assumed, 
with their approbation, the titles of 
Cazsar and Augustus. The sequel of 
his stor}, and the long course of vic- 
tories by which he united the whole 
empire under lus own authority, are 
subjects foreign from these sheets 
but 1t will be necessary to notice an 
important alteration which he made 
mn the government of Britam ? 
Dioclesian had divided the whole 
empire into four parts, under himeelf, 
Maximian, and the two Cwsars 
When Constantme became sole 
emperor, ho adopted a similar parti- 
tion under four pretorian prefects 
At the same time new titles and 
employments were devised; and 
throughout the whole gradation of 
office, the muhtary was jealously 
separated from the civil admunistra- 
tion. By this arrangement Britain 
was placed under the jumsdiction of 
the prefect of the Gauls, whose 
authority extended from the wall of 
Antoninus to the southern limite of 
Mauritania Tingitana. Ths deputy 
with the tatle of vicar of Bnitain 
resided at York. while the subordinate 
charge of the provinces was intrusted 
to the two consulars of Valenta and 
Maxima, and the three preadents of 


2 Tu nobiles dhe orzendo fecist: —Paneg 


veter p 192, 1tem, p 207 
4 Zoum u 78, 79. ostorg 1 p 4:7 
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justice, and of the finances, was 
continued im the hands of these 
maunisters- but the command of the 
army was divided among three 
mihtary officers, who acknowledged 
for therr superior the master of the 
cavalry or infantry stationed on the 
banks of the Ehine. They were 
distinguished by the titles of the 
duke of Britain, whose command 
reached from the northerr boundary 
to the Humber; the count of the 
Saxon shore, whose duty 16 was to 
guard the coast, from the Fiumber to 
the Land’s End m Cornwall, and the 
count of Britain, to whom were 
subject all the other garrisons in the 

island.3 
Under Constantine and his sons 
Britaan enjoyed more than fifty years 
of tranquilhty. The aggressions of 
the barbarians were repressed, and 
industry and commerce were encou- 
raged. The first check was given to 
the pubhe prospenty by the cruelty 
and avarice of Paulus, a Spanish 
notary. He had been sent to the 
island with a commussion from the 
emperor Constantius to inquire into 
the conduct of the officers, who, during 
the general defection of the western 
armies, had adhered to the usurper 
Magnentius Paulus was eminently 
skilled im all the arte of rapacity and 
chicanery; with him wealth was a 
sufficient presumption of guilt, and 
no man, whose possessions might 
fill the coffers of the notary and his 
imperial master, was ever acquitted at 
his tribunal Martm, the vicar of 
Britam, had lamented, and sometimes 
interposed to prevent, these miquitous 
proceedings. But he was informed 
that a deep scheme had been laid to 
involve him in the common delin- 
quency, and, impelled by despair, he 
3 Zosrm ih 109,110 Tillem. iv. 117 Not. 
161, 163, 


Imp f 155, 176, 177. 
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made an attempt on the life of the 
notary. The stroke was parried, and 
Martin instantly plunged his sword 
into his own heart. His real or 
pretended accomplices were punished 
with torture and confiscation, exile or 
death, and Paulus continued his 
career regardless of the hatred and 
imprecations of the natives. By 
Constantius he was applauded for 
his fidehty Julian, the succeeding 
emperor, commanded him to be burnt 
alive ! 

While Juhan held with the tatle 
of Cesar the prefecture of Gaul, an 
event occurred which proves the 
great resources of Brita at thir 
period The Franks, Saxons, and 
Alemanni had previously crossed to 
the left bank of the Rhine, laid waste 
an extensive tract of country, reduced 
to ashes forty towns, and carned the 
inhabitants into captivity By re- 
peated victories the Ceesar compelled 
the barbarians to restore their pri- 
soners his next object was to provide 
the multitude with food, in a country 
which for years had been desolate 
The grananes of Britain offered an 
immediate and plentiful supply A 
fleet of eght hundred small vessels 
was collected m the mouths of the 
Rhinc, repeated voyages were made 
to the British coasts- the cargoes 
were conveyed in hghters up the 
river; and the almost famished 
inhabitants received an ample provi- 
sion of corn both to sow their lands, 
and to support themselves till the 
following harvest? Nor was ithe 


1 Amm Marcel xiv 12, xx. 2. 

2 Zosim wm 145 

3 Amm Marcel xvm 2, p 204, edit 
Gronoy Iban orat x tom nu p 261 

# See Gild ec 25 

5 This appears, 1 Because we have no 
evidence of the extirpation or emigration of 
the ancient tribes 2% Because the charac- 
ter of the Picts is¢he same as that given of 
the Caledonians by He » Dio, and 
Sohnus They lved by ra 
almost ceked 
the figures of animals on their bodies (Claud 
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wland equal only to a temporary 
suppl). It exported annually creat 
quantitics of corn to the continent 3 
It 19 remarkable that from this 
period, the Caledonians and Maxtm, 
tribes which for two centuries had 
been the terrorof the civilized Britons, 
disappeared wifhout any ostensible 
cause from the page of history. and 
their places are supphed by the Picts 
and Scots, who, though differing from 
them mm name, are described as bar- 
banans equally savage mm disposition 
and equally addicted to invasion arid 
rapine* Of the ongin of these two 
nations, which appoar to start sud- 
denly into existence in the ecnurse of 
the fourth century, many learned but 
funciful theories have been 1:vented. 
! To meit seem» manifest that the 
Picts were, under a new denom)- 
nation, the very same people, whom we 
have hitherto called Mazetm and Cale- 
domans® The name of Caledonians 
properly belonged to the natives of 
that long but narrow strip of land, 
which stretches from Loch Fyne on 
the western, to the Frith of Tain on 
the ‘eastern coast but it had beon 
extended by the Romans to all the 
kindred and independent clans which 
lay between them and the northern 
extremity oftheisland. In the fourth 
century the mistake was discovered 
and rectified and from that time not 
only the Caledonians, but their south- 
ern neighbours, the five tribes of the 
Marte, began to be known by the 
generic appellation of Picts, a word 
derived perhaps from the national 


de Bello Get 165) 3 Because Eumenius, 
the who mentions them, numbers the 
Caledonians with the other Picta (Eum 
Paneg Constan p. 235). 4 Because 
Ammianus Marcellinus (hb xxv p. 520), 
about eighty years after Eumenius, divides 
the Picts into the Dicaledones, confessedly 
the Caledomans, and the Vectunones, who 
| dwelt in the vicinity of the nver Tay — 

ec, Cor 1 6. The territory 
the northern 
south of Galloway.— 
| Bed m. 4. 
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onustom of painting the body,' more 
probably from the name which they 
bore in their own language 2. The 
Scots came undoubtedly from Ireland, 
which, hke ite sister island, appears 
to have been colonized by adventurers 
from different countries. Thus we 
meet with tribes of Dgmnu, Volant, 
Brigantes, and Cangn, names which 
point out a British ongin, of Menapu 
and Cauci, descended from the parent 
tribes in Belgium and Germany, and 
of Ibern: and Concan, who seem to 
have emigrated from Spain.? These 
were scattered on different points of 
the coast; while the mtenor was hold 
by numerous clans of the Scota,? many 
of whom, in the fourth century, united 
with the Attacotts, a kindred clan m 
the neighbourhood of Loch Lomond, 
to plunder the mch provinces of the 
Roman Britons. But the Scots soon 
aspired to something more permanent 
than plunder. From the north of 
Ireland the passage was short and in- 
viting hordes ofadventurers followed 
each other ; settloments were obtamed 
from the friendsh:p, or oxtorted from 
the weakness, of the Picts, and at 


4 Neg falso nomine Pictos 
Edomumt —Claud sani consul JTonor 54 
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As the Roman arms never penetrated into 
Ireland, the ancients msy have pea 
very fulse poner of ita snhabitan 
Diodorus MP Strabo (av. 201). Me 
in 266), an nus (xxu 42), they are 
esonbed as cannibals, and the most bar- 
barous of the human race. But from Taci- 
tus we learn that the ports of Ireland were 
peduentes | by merchanta, and that in man- 
ners and dispomtion the natives resembled 
the Britons —Vit. Agric xxv. 


* In the fourth cantury, they were univer- 
sally known by the aan of a (Scotace 
pouiee Fore rphyr apudS Hieron ad Cteaiph 
iv 481 Claudian, speaking of their 
dopredatons, says 

- uvit Btihe o, totam cum sateebar an end 

out, et infesto spumavit rem: ys 
"De La ud Bl it. v. 240 v. 20. 
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last the strangers acquired so marked 
& superiority over the indigenous 
tribes, as to impart the name of Scot- 
land to the northern division of Bri- 
taun.* It was long, however, before 
the two nations were blended m one 
people. We find the Picts distin- 
guished from the Scots as late as the 
twelfth century.® 

In the reign of Constantius the 
Picts and Scots entered the Roman 
province mm considerable numbers. 
The Cresar Juhan could not be spared 
from Gaul and Lupicimus, whom he 
sent as his deputy, did not venture to 
meet the invaders This confession of 
weakness incited them to repeat ther 
inroads; and at each repetition they 
penetrated farther into the country. 
They maintained spies in the Roman 
army ; they tempted the fidelity of the 
garrisons, and they seduced many of 
the foreign auxihanies to jon them in 
the pursuit of plunder. <At length 
the emperor Valentmuian was alarmed 
for the safety of the island Fallo- 
faudes, the Roman general, had been 
slain by treachery; Nectarides, the 
count of the Saxon shore, had fallen 


Scotorum cumulos flevrnt glaciahsa Jerne 
In consul 1» Honor v 38. 


The island rteelf was called Scotia Scotia 
eadem et Hibernia—cujus partes prores 
Iberiam intendant, unde et Ibernia dicta 
Scotia autem, quod ab Scotorum gentbus 
cohtur, a ata —Ind Ong mv 123 See 
ales Oroaliis (2 2), ASthicus (Cosm arr; 507), 
Ravennas Geographus (Gale, 1 748), and 
we autem e patria Scotoruam 
1 1)  Itas not improbable that 
the Scot: were the most numerous tribe in 
the interior of the island, and a divimon of 
ne great Celtic family of the Cott: The 
e of the Waldeuses, the natives of 
eys amid the Cottian Alps, bears to 
ths day a great affinity to the vernacular 
tongues of I and Scotland See 
Chamberlayne’ s Orato Domin. and Pin- 
kerton’s Dissert p. 84. 


+ Pipes Fergus, and Angus, “the sons of 
, & chieftain of Dalraida, in Ulster, set- 

fea in the isthmus of Cantire 1n 5030 From 
them the Scottish kings claimed ther de- 
scent. See Dr O’Conor, Proleg 1 126, n. 3. 


5 Ihe. Hagul. 291, 316. 
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in battle, and the flames of devas- 
tation spread along the right bank of 
the Thames. First the steward of the 
unperial household, then Jovinus, 
and lastly Theodosius, were appointed 
to the command. That celebrated 
ofticer, with the flower of the Gallic 
army, landed at Richborough, and, 
having divided his troops mto several 
corps, attacked and defeated the ma- 
rauding parties of tho barbarians 
He entered London in triumph, and 
spent a few weeks in making prepa- 
rations for new victones The deserters 
were induced by an act of amnesty to 
rejom thei standards; the ancient 
discipline of the army was revived, 
supplies and reinforcements were pro- 
vided; and, on the recommencement 
of hostilities, the nvaders were taught 
in several bloody encounters to respect 
thebravery ofthe troops, and the talents 
of the general They sullenly retured 
beyond the anaent hmuits of the em- 
pire, and Theodosius apphed himself 
to re-establish the former system of 
government The political and finan- 
cial departments he confided to the 
vicar Civils and as commander of 
the army, repaired the fortifications, 
placed garrisonsin the military stations, 
and restored the province of Valentia, 
which had long been abandoned. 
When he left the island, his services 
wereattested by the gratifudeof the na- 
tives, who accompanied him in crowds 
to the sea-shore; and by the acknow- 
ledgment of his sovereign, who loaded 
him with distinguished honours ' 
Gratian succeeded his father Valen- 
tinian in the empire, and imvested 
with the purple Theodosius the 
younger, the son of the deliverer of 
Britan. There was at the time in the 
island an officer, named Maximus, of 
great abilities, and of greaterambition ? 
1 * xVM 
Clad a ay Hon 26,  Irsoodons ab 
eter 
Endre Amy Mae By tom 
mus (rv. 247), 2 Briton by Boeraues tr. 11) 
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Inflamed with jealousy by the pro- 
motion of one whe had been Ihe equal, 
he began to intngue with the soldiery ; 
and artfully extorted from their grati- 
tude or their credulity an offer of the 
tatle of Augustus. It was not without 
apparent reluctance that he yielded 
to their entreaties: but his subse- 
quent conduct betrayed his real senti- 
ments. Not content with the pos- 
session of Britain, he aspired to the 
whole of the western empire. At the 
head of the Bntish army he sailed to 
the mouth of the Rhine, the murder 
of Gratian gave hint possession of 
Gaul, and, by the precipitate flight 
of Valentinian, the greater part of 
Italy was conipelled to submit to his 
authonty. He reiznod with dignity, 
and severely chastised the Picts and 
Scots, who attempted to renew their 
inroads Theodosius received his 
image, and acknowledged his title; 
but roused at last by shame and appre- 
hension, took the field agaist the 
usurper. On the banks of the Save, 
in Pannonia, the first shock was given 
to the power of Maximus, and the 
city of Aquileia soon afterwards saw 
him stripped of the imperial orna- 
ments, and beheaded by order of his 
victorious opponent. The Britons, 
who had followed his standard, never 
revisited their country and the native 
writers lament the defenceless state 
in which 1t was left by their absence, 
exposed to the insults of its inveterate 
enemies > 

This favourable opportunity did not 
escape the vigilance of the Picte and 
Scots They experienced only « feeble 
resistance from thesmall force that 
remained in the island, and returned 
home laden with the plunder of the 
provinces. Their repeated inroads 
impelled the Britons to lay their dis- 


and Gildas (c x), the Robber of Rich- 
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treesed sitoation before the impenal 
court, probably through the meuns of 
Chrysantus the vicar, whose admuini- 
stration 1s mentioned with applause: 
and Stilhcho, the master of the m- 
fantry and cavalry, despatched to their 
assistance a body of troops, which 
repelled the invaders, and confined 

them within their own territories.' 
But the great fabnec of the Homan 
power was now shaken to 1ts founda- 
tion Hordes of barbanans, under 
different denominations, issuing from 
the unknown regions of the east and 
the north, had depopulated the fa:rest 
of the provinces, and a torrent of 
Goths, Vandals, and Alans, under the 
celebrated Alaric, had poured from 
the summit of the Juhan Alps into 
the flourishing plains of Italy. It be- 
came necessary to recall the troops 
from the extremities to defend the 
heart of the empire; and the cohorts 
which had been stationed along the 
walls in Britain, fought and triumphed 
under the command of Stalicho in the 
bloody battle of Pollentsa* After 
the retreat of Alaric, the British forces 
seem. to have returned to the island, 
and to have driven back the Picts, 
who had taken advantage of their 
absence to plunder the neighbouring 
province. But within two or three 
years the German nations bursting 
into Gaul, spread devastafzon from 
one extremity to the other, and the 
legions in Britain, cut off from all 
communication with the emperor 
Honorius, determined to elect an 
emperor for themselves. The purple 
was bestowed on Marcus, one of their 
officers, who sodn lost his hfe in a 
sedition of the soldiery. The next 
object of thew choice was Gratian, a 
native of one of the Bntish municipia, 
who, at the end of four months, expe- 
rienced the fate of his predecessor. 
“This dangerous pre-emmence was, 
1 Compare Gildas (c 12) and Bede (1 12) 
honis, 1. 
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however, stall an object of competition. 
Constantine, a soldier in the ranks, 
with no other pretensions than his 
name, offered himself to their suffrages 
He was proclaimed Augustus, led 
them to Boulogne, and with the 
asmastance of some Roman corps, 
which lay dispersed in the neighbour- 
hood, cleared the province of the 
barbarians. His son Constans, who 
1s said to have worn the monastic 
habit at Winchester, was named 
Cresar, and hastened to take posses- 
sion of Spain. But their prospenty 
was of very short duration. The son 
was put to death at Vienne by Geron- 
tius, one of his own officers, and the 
father was beheaded at Arles by the 
order of Constantius, who commanded 
the forces of Honorius.® 

‘While Constantine was thus hasten- 
ing to his ruin, Britain had been the 
theatre of an important revolution. 
The natives, left without a mulitary 
force, and exposed to the inroads of 
their enemies, determined to reyect an 
authonty which was unable to afford 
them protection. They deposed the 
Roman magistrates, proclaamed their 
own independence, took up arms, and 
with the spirit of freemen, drove the 
barbarians out of their territories ‘ 
When the intelligence reached Ra- 
venna, Hononus, the lemtimate 
emperor, wrote to the states of 
Britain, “to provide for their own 
defence.” By this ambiguous expres- 
sion he has been thought to have 
released them from their allemance: 
perhaps hisonly object was to authorize 
their présent cfforta, that he might 
thus reserve a clam to ther future 
obedience.* 

It would be interesting to delineate 
the conduct of the natives on this 
Memorable occasion, and accurately 
to exhibit the causes which transferred 
the greater part of this island from 
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the milder dominion of the Romans | than had ever been suffered from the 
to the exterminating sword of the | incursions of foreign enemuics! 
Saxons. But Britam, after tssepara-| Soon after the Britons hecame 
tion from theempuire, ceased to attract | independent, the greater part of 
the notice of foreign histomans, and Europe wae depopulated by the two 
our national writers lived at so distant! dreadful scourges of pestilence and 
a period, and have interwoven so much lfamme. Thus island did not escape 
fable in their narratives, that they | the general calamity: and the Svots 
possess but little clam to our con-,and Picts seized the favourable 
fidence From Zosimus we learn, ‘moment for the renewal of their 
that,on the extinction of the impertal inroads, The dissensions of the 
authority in the island, the British native clneftams facilitated their 
states established domestic govern- attempts; district after district be- 
ments accordmg to circumstances came the scene of devastation; til 
These states were undoubtedly the the approach of danger admonwhed 
different cities, which have been the more southern Britons to provide 
previously enumerated, and to wluch | for their own safety. Somo sohated, 
Honoris had directed his letters | but m vain, the protection of A‘tius, 
As the colomies, municipi, and [atin the Roman general in Gaul * others, 
towns, had always formed so many tnder tho guidance of Vortigern, the 
separate commonwealths under the! most powerful of the British kings, 
superintendence of the provincial had recourse to an expedient, which, 
presidents, they would probably wish however promising 1t might appoar m 
to rectum the forms of government to the outset, proved in the result most 
which they hadso long been habituated fatal te the hberty of their country. 
It a, however, easy to conceive, that The emperors had long been accus- 
during the anarchy that must have tomed to purchaso the services of the 
been produced by the sudden removal barbarians; and the Armonicans, who, 
of the Roman magistrates, and the lke-the Britons, had thrown off the 
confusion occasioned by the repeated Roman yoke, had, with the assistance 
incursions of the Picts and Scots, of the Saxons, successfully maintained 
many a fortunate leader would abuse their mdependence* Vortigern re- 
his own power and the confidence of solved to pursue the same policy A 
his fellow-citizens to usurp the Saxonsquadronofthrecchiules,orlong 
sovereign authority In a few years ships, was cruising in the Channel in 
every trace of popular government quest of adventures, and its two 
had vanished and all the provinces commanders, the brothers Hoengist 
which had belonged to the empire and Horsa, eagerly accepted the over- 
were divided among 8 multtude of tures of the Bntish prince, to aid m 
petty chieftains, principally of British, fighting his battles, and to depend for 
but partly of Roman origin They their reward on his gratitude They 
were dignified with the title of kings, landed at Ebbsfleet, and were cantoned 
though the domimons of many were im the isle of Thanet.‘ 
confined withm narrower hmitsthan Amzdstthese calamuties, the Britons 
most of our present counties and found leisure to attend to theological 
their ambition, their wars, and their disputes About the commencement 
vices, inflicted on the country more of the fifth century Pelagius a Briton, 
permanent and extensive mjunes and Celestius a Scot, had advanced 
1@Gild ¢ ux. xmm xrv nae 10, 2 Gild ¢ xvi xvu xxi. 
12 Nen c ln. Procop. Hut. V: L ; Sid Glick Paneg. Avit v 3 
Pp 8,9. * Gild ¢, xm én, XXVUl, 
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several new and heterodox opimions 
respecting the nature of orginal sin 
and divine grace. Agricola, one of 
their disciples, made an attempt to 
diffuse the new doctrine among their 
countrymen; and the British pre- 
lates, unaccustomed to the subtleties 
of controversy, sulicited the assistance 
of their neighbours, the bishops of 
Gaul With theconcurrence of Pope 
Celestine, Germanus of Auxerre twice 
visited Britain, once in 429 in company 
with Lupus of Troyes, and again m 
446 with Severus of Treves. By lus 
authority the doctries of Pelagius 
were condemned and suppressed, and 
schools for the education of the clergy 
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were opened m several dioceses On 
one occusion the Gallic prelateresumed 
a character, in which be had distin- 
guished himself during his youth. A 
party of Pictsand Saxons were plunder- 
ing the coast Germanus put himself 
at the head of the Britons, and led 
them to a defile, where they awaited 
inambush the approach of theinvaders. 
On a sudden, by his command, they 
raised a general shout of Hallelujah 
the cry was reverberated from the sur- 
rounding hills, theenemy; fledinamaze- 
ment, and numbers perished 1n an ad- 
joining river Sy our ancient writers 
this action was celebrated under the 
name of the Hallelujah victory,’ 
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Apout the middle of the second 
century the Saxons, an obscure tribe 
of barbamans, occupied the district 
between the Elbe and the Eyder, on 
the neck of the Cimbrican Cherso- 
nesus .2 1n the course of two hundred 
years the same appellation had been 
extended to all the nations from éhe 
extremity of the peninsula to the 
‘Weser, the Jims, and the Rhine,® 
They formed a kind of voluntary 
association, which was loosely held 
together by similar interests and 
congenial pursuits. Pillage by land, 
piracy by sea, were their only profes- 
sion: and though the imperial fleet 


2 Prosp m Chron, p 630, ed ann 429 
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had often been employed to check, 16 
could never subdue their dauntless 
and enterprising spint But as the 
power of Rome dechined, the audacity 
of the Saxons increased their expedi- 
tions became more frequent, their 
descents more destructive, from 
plunder they proceeded to coloniza~ 
tion, and the men who had depopu- 
lated, afterwards repeopled the better 
portion of Britain. Adventurers from 
each of the assooated tmbes were 
among the colonists; but the majority 
consisted of Jutes, Angles, and Saxons 
properly so called.‘ The omginal seat 
of the Saxons has already been 
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mentioned: the Angles were ther 
neighbours on the north as far as the 
ate of the present town of Flensburgh, 
and beyond the Angles dwelt the 
nation of the Jutes, with no other 
boundary than the ocean.! 

From the language of these men, 
their lofty stature, and national 
institutions, 1f 18 evident that they 
were of Gothic descent. Ther whole 
tame was alternately devoted to 
indolence and to rapine. To earn by 
labour what might be acquired by 
force, they deemed unworthy the 
spirit of a freeman, and consigned the 
culture of their lands with the care 
of their flocks to the meaner labour 
of women and slaves Every warrior 
attached himself to the fortunes of 
some favourite chicftaim, whom he 
followed m his piratical expeditions 
These chieftains guided the councils 
of the tribe and from them, mm times 
of danger, was selected a leader, who 
exercised the supreme command, and 
was dignified with the title of Cyning 
orking His anthonty, however, was 
but temporary. It expired with the 
exigency to which itowed 1te existence ? 

The warlike exertions of these tribes 
were at first checked by their want of 
arms but durng three centuries of 
intercourse or hostihty with the 
Romans, they had learned to supply 
the deficiency. They bore a target 
on the left arm, and employed for 
offence the spear, the sword, and the 
battle-axe. The two latter were long 
and ponderous; and to their destruc- 
tive effects 1s attmbuted the havoc 
which the Saxons never failed to 
make mm the broken ranks of an 


1 Bede mentions also the Fnaians, Boruc- 
tuar1 or people of Berg, the sity <ge ahem 
and Hunm re 9} tred, im 
distinguishes Angle-land, Sealand, and Den 
mark but afterwards observes that Jut 
land, Sealand, and other islands were origi 
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enemy* <As their ships were not 
fitted for the transportation of 
cavalry, they usually fought on foot 
in one compact body; but after thar 
settlement m Britain, the chieftames, 
with the most wealthy of their 
retaimers, came mounted into the 
held. Ther esteem for the war- 
horse rose to a species of veneration ; 
but previously to his mutiation, hs 
nostrils were slit, his ears vere statched. 
up, and his sense of hearing was en- 
tirely destroyed. From that moment 
he became sacred to the God of War, 
and was coucerved on important occa- 
sious toannounce the will of the Deity 4 

In the infancy of their naval power 
the Saxon boats resembled those of 
the other northern tribes, and a few 
planks, surmounted with works of 
osier, and covered with skins, bore the 
fearless barbarian across the ocean 1n 
the search of spoil and adventures 
But in the fifth century, their chiules 
or war-ships had assumed a more 
formidable appearance ® and from the 
number of warriors whom they carnied, 
and the length of the voyages which 
they made, we may conclude that 
they were formed of more solid and 
lasting materials In these the Saxons 
repeatedly issued from their ports, 
sometimes steering for a particular 
pomt, sometimes trusting entirely to 
the guidance of the winds. but 
whether they were conducted by 
chance or design, their object was 
invariably the same,—to surprise and 
pillage the unoffending mhabitanta 
on some part of the British or Gallic 
coasts. Sidonius, the eloquent bishop 
of Clermont, has described 1n animated 
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language the terrors of the provincials 
and the ravages of the barbarians.— 
“We have uot,” he says, “a more 
cruel and more dangerous enemy 
than the Saxons, They overcome all 
who have the courage to oppose them. 
They surprise all who are so 1m- 
prudent as not to be prepared for 
their attack. When they pursue 
they infallbly overtake. when they 
aro pursued, their escape 18 certain. 
They despise danger they are inured 
to shipwreck they are eager to pur- 
chase booty with the peml of ther 
hves. Tempests, which to others are 
so dreadful, to them are suljects of 
joy. The storm 1s ther protection 
when they sro pressed by the enemy, 
and a cover for their operations when 
they meditate an attack. Before they 
quit the:r own shores, they devote to 
the altars of their gods the tenth part 
of the principal captives; and when 
they are on the point of returning, 
the lots are cast with an affectation 
of equity, and the impious vow ws 
fulfilled.”' The character which 1s 
thus given of them by &:donius, 1s 
confirmed by every ancient authonty 
Marcellinus has recorded the terror 
excited by their suddenand unexpected 
aggressions Zosimus allots to them 
the superianty in courage, strength 
of body, and patience of fatigue, and 
by the emperor Julian they are pro- 
nounced the most formidable of all 
the nations that dwelt beyond the 
Rhine, on the shores of the western 
ocean * 

Such was the terror of the Saxon 
name, when Hengist and Horsa, in 
449, were mvited by Voriigern to 
fight his battles For mx years they 
served him with fidehty. The Picts 
were taught to respect, the Britons 
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were eager to reward, their valour. 
Hengist, whether he had already 
formed desgns of conquest, or was 
desirous of rendering greater service 
to his employers, obtained permission 
to solicit reinforcements from his own 
country. The messengers, whom he 
sent, were received with welcome - 
chieftain after chieftain led his fol- 
lowers to Thanet, and the ule was 
crowded with strangers, till their 
number became an object of jcalous 
apprehension to the Britons. An 
increased supply of provisions was 
demanded; and the refusal was to 
both parties the signal for war The 
Saxons marched to the Medway, and 
at Aylesford were opposed by the 
natives. The passage of the river was 
fiercely disputed, Vortigern lost a 
son, and Hengist his brother but 
the issue appears to have been favour- 
able to the strangers After the 
death of Horsa, O1sc, the son of 
Hengist, was associated with his 
father in the command, and a second 
battle was fought more to the weet, 
on the banks of the Cray It proved 
most disastrous to the Britons. Four 
of their leaders were left on the field ; 
their troops fled with precipitation to 
London: and Kent was abandoned to 
the possession of the invaders It 
was at this time that Hengst ven- 
tured, 1f ever he ventured, beyond 
the hmite of that county We are 
told by Gildas that the Saxons tra- 
versed the island without opposition, 
that they spread on every side the 
flames of devastation but that on 
ther return the nataves collected in 
considerable numbers, and inflicted a 
signal vengeance on the plunderers. 
Some such event may perhaps have 
bappened: but the Saxon wniters are 
Thy Over ra erara.—Jul orat 1. 
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silent, and the hyperbolical declama- 
tion of Gildas must not be hiterally 
received Eight years later was fought 
a most bloody battle, 2n which twelve 
of the British chieftains were slain; 
and the Ssxons lost a renowned 
leader called Wypped, from whom 
the spot was named Wyppedsficet. 
The last victory of Hengst was 
obtained in 473. The Britons are 
said to have fled from their enemies 
as “from a devouring conflagration,” 
and to have left behind them spoils of 
incalculable value The conqueror 
survived fifteen years, and dying in 
488, left the peaceable possession of 
Kent to his son Osc, from whom his 
successors were called O1scingas.' 

A very different tale 1s told by the 
British writers, whose vanity has 
attributed the Joss of Kent to the 
infatuation of Vortigern, and the 
treachorous policy of Hengist. That 
chieftain, 1f we may credit their rela- 
tion, had a daughter, Rowena, of 
transcendent beauty It was so con- 
trived, that at a banquet given to the 
British nobles, she waited on Vorti- 
gern, who was captivated by her 
charms, took her to his bed, and 
bestowed on his father-in-law the 
kingdom of Kent. But his attach- 
ment to the Saxons deprived him of 
the affections of the Britons. Haus 
son Vortemir was placed on the 
throne, fought three battles with the 
strangers, and ultzmately expelled them 
from Kent. During five years Hengist 
wandered an adventurer on the ocean. 
but at the death of Vortemir the 
father recovered his crown, and the 
son-in-law demanded the restorafion 
of the possessions which he had lost. 
Three hundred deputies from each 
nation assembled 1n council to deter- 
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mine the question; but during the 
conference each Saxon singled out his 
victim . at the proper moment Ilengist 
exclamed, “Nemeth yure sear,— 
Draw your daggers.” and the ground 
covered with the dead bodies of 
two hundred and ninety-nine Britons, 
The one who had been spared, was 
Vortigern himself. and to free from 
captivity a prince whom they hated, 
the nataves yielded to Henugist the 
territory which has smce been divided 
into the counties of Kent, Essex, 
Sussex, and Middlesex. Can it be 
necessary to say that many of these 
pretended events are contradicted by 
undemable evidence, and that all 
escaped the notice of Gauldas, a British, 
and almost a contemporary, writer P 
The whole appears to be a fable m- 
vented by the nutives, to account for 
the first sottlement of the Saxons 
without the admission of conquest ? 
Hengist and lus successors were 
content with the possesmon of Kent. 
On the north, east, and south, their 
small domain was protected by the 
Thames and the sea, on the west 
they were removed from the hostility 
of the natives by the interposition of 
a new band of adventurers, under the 
command of Adlla and his three sons 
In 477, these marauders landed at 
Cymensore, near Withering, in the 
isle of Selsey. The Britons made an 
obstanate resistance ; but were defeated 
with conmderable loss, and compelled 
to shelter themselves in the Andreds- 
wold, a forest of one hundred and 
twenty miles in length and thirty in 
breadth. The progress of Alla was 
slow. In 485 he fought a great battle, 
the result of which 1s unknown. and 
1t was not tall 490 that he could 
penetrate as far asthe city of Anderid, 


evident that by domus he means their set- 
tlement in Kent, ae he adds that the Britons 
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which gave its name to the tract, and 
was deemed an impregnable fortress. 
Ite fate 1s celebrated in our annals. 
While the Saxons besieged the city, 
they were besieged in their turn by a 
numerous army of Britons, vwpo 
allowed them no rest either by day or 
night. As offen as they began the 
assanit, the natives attacked them in 
the rear: and if they turned on the 
assailants, thesc immediately found 
an asylum in the woods, from which 
they issued again, the moment that 
the Saxons moved to their former 
position This harassing species of 
warfare suggested to the barbarian 
the obvious expedient of dividing his 
force into two armies’ of which one 
conducted the siege, while the other 
watched the motions of the enemy 
without the walls At last the Saxons 
forced their way into the place; 
Andond was reduced to ashes, and 
every inhabitant was put to the sword.! 
This conquest secured to Atlla the 
possession of his former acquisitions, 
and he became the founder of the 
kingdom of Sussex, or of the South 
Saxons. 

Five years after the destruction of 
Anderid, a more powerful armament 
of fivo chimles appeared in the Chan- 
nel This was under the command of 
Cerdic, who, sailing past the previous 
conquests of lus countrymen, landed 
more to the west, at a place which, 
from the circumstance, received the 
name of Cerdiczore? Natanleod, the 
king of the district, opposed the 
foreigners with mtrepidity and perse- 
verance, and Cerdic was repeatedly 
compelled to solicit the co-operation 
of other adventurers In 501, Porta, 
with two chiules, arrived at Porte- 
mouth, and slew s Bntish prince who 
opposed his landmg. Still Natanleod 

1 Chron Sax 14,15 Hunt 179 Sussex 
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retarded the advance of the inivaders ; 
and in 508 he ronted Cerdic, but was 
atiacked during the pursuit by Cynric, 
and perished in the field with five 
thousand Britons. Even this mmpor- 
tant victory did not give to the Saxon 
quiet possession of the country In 
514 he received a great accession of 
strength by the arrival of his nephews 
Stuffa and Whitgar with three chiules 
at Cerdicsore repeated victories gra- 
dually extended the conquests of the 
strangers , and 1n 519 the great battle 
of Charford on the Avon finally estab- 
lished the kingdom of Wessex, or of 
the West Saxons Cerdic, having 
associated his son Cynric in the regal 
dignity, and bestowed upon his ne- 
phews the subordinate sovereignty of 
the Isle of Wight, died 1n 6344 His 
was the kingdom of the West Saxons. 

The success of these adventurers 
had given a new direction to the policy 
of the Saxons Their object, which 
had formerly been plunder, was now 
converted into that of colonization. 
In pursuit of new settlements in a 
more opulent country and under a 
more genial sun, the most enter- 
prising chieftains abandoned their 
homes, and were followed by numbers 
anxious to share their fortunes. There 
was no part of the eastern shore, from 
the Frith of Forth to the mouth of the 
Thames, which was not visited by 
hordes of barbarians. Whnule Cerdic 
was struggling with the southern 
Britons, several imdependent chief- 
tains had pushed ther conquests 
along the left bank of the Thames: 
and in 527 Erkenwin had assumed the 
sovereignty of Essex, or of the East 
Saxons.‘ The enterprising spirit of 
the Angles had led them to desert 1n 
@ manner their native country * Seve- 
ral divisions landed to the north of the 
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East Saxons Uffa, from whom his 
successors were called Uffingas, was 
chosen for their monarch and so 
greaG was ther power, that even 
while they were making conquests on 
the Britons, they could furnish men 
for a foreign expedition.! We are 
told by Procopius, a contemporary 
writer, that the daughter of one of 
their chiefs had been betrothed to 
Radigs, prince of the Varni, a people 
on the north bank ofthe Rhine But 
on the death of his father, Radigis 
married his step-mothor, the daughter 
of Theodobert the Frank, and the 
East Angles resolved to revenge the 


insult An expedition sailed up the 
Rhine; the Varni were defeated , and 
the country was pi When the 


victors returned to the disappointed 
princess, whom they had left with a 
sufiicient guard, she loaded them with 
reproaches for having permitted the 
escape of Radims. They returned to 
the pursuit, discovered the fugitive mn 
a wood, and laid him in chains at her 
feet His punishment was probably 
less severe than the reader will have 
anticipated. He was compelled to 
dismiss the daughter of Theodobert, 
and to take the East Anglian lady to 
Ins bed The story may be substan- 
tially true, but it has undoubtedly 
been embellished with fiction ? 

But the majyonty of the Angles had 
spread themselves more to the nortb- 
ward Ida, who commanded a fleet 
of forty chiules, after many severe 
conflicts, succeeded nm removing the 
Bernician Britons from the vicinity 
of the coast, and fixed his residence 
at Bebbanburgh, a castle whoch he 
had built on a lofty promontory, and 
to which he had given that name in 
honour of his consort Bebba’ He 
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obtained the regal title mn 547, and 
reigned twelve years. His states, from 
therr British name Bryneich, were 
called the kingdom of Bermeia, and 
were bounded on the south by the 
river Tyne or the Tees, 

The Britons who hved on the nght 
banks of those rivers were called Deir, 
from Deyfyr The first of the Anghan 
chieftains, by whom they had been 
assailed agd defeated, was Seomul. 
Elia, one of his descendants, nm 660, 
obtained the undisputed possession of 
the country, and formed a new king- 
dom, which preserved its Briteh ap- 
pellation.* 

The Angles of Dera stretched 
themselves as faras the Humber. In 
586, a colony under the command of 
Creoda, passed that river, and after 
clearing the coast of the Britons, 
pushed their conquest behind the East 
Angles, tall they bad reached the very 
centre of the island They were m 
general called Mercians, perhaps from 
the marshy district in which they first 
settled , but some of thom took the 
name of Middle Angles from their 
central position * 

From tho arrival of Hengust to the 
last successes of Creoda, a period had 
intervened of more than one hundred 
and fifty years. The natives had 
gradually retired before their enomics 
from the coast to the mountains, and 
had left about one-half of the southern 
division of the island in the possession 
of theinvaders. Enght new kingdoms 
had been formed Kent and Sussex 
were comprised within the small ox- 
tent of the counties still known by 
those names The East Saxons pos-~ 
sessed Essex, Middlesex, and the south 
of Hertfordshire East Angha com- 
prehended Norfolk, Suffolk, Cam- 


reign, the whole was called the langdom of 
Northumbria, from its comprising the Saxon 
conquests north of the Humber 

$+ Merosa was divided the river Trent 
mto north and south orth Mercia was 


ted to contain 7,000, South Mercia 
5,000 hides, or lands of famiies.-- Bed, a, 94, 
F 
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bridge, and the Isle of Ely. These 
states were prevonted from extending 
their terntories by their position on 
the coast, and the contiguity of other 
Saxon adventurers. But the remain- 
ing kingdoms bordered on the Britons, 
and were successively augmented by 
conquest When they had attained 
their full growth, Bernicia on the 
north, and Deira on the south of the 
Tees, extended from the Herth to the 
Humber, and from the eastern sea to 
the western. Wessex was bounded 
by the Thames and the Severn on the 
north, and stretched from the borders 
of Kent and Sussex to the Land’s 
End mn Cornwall Mercia comprised 
all the interior of the island as far as 
the mountainsof Wales It is easy to 
pot out the continental origin of 
these different peoples. The nations 
of the Saxons discover themselves by 
thoir very name The conquerors of 
Kent, of the Isle of Wight, and the 
coast of Hampshire opposite to that 
island, were Jutes All the remain- 
ing kingdoms were founded by the 
Angles ! 

During thislong and eventful period, 
the Bnitons, though finally unsnecess- 
ful, had displayed aconsiderablesharc of 
cournge and resolution. In the other 
provinces of the.empire the natives 
had remained tame spectators of the 
contest between the imperial forces 
and the barbarians; and, whenever 
the fortune of war declared in favour 
of the latter, had patiently subimtted 
to the rule of the conquerors, The 
Britons alone, with the exception of 
the natives of Armorica, had ventured 


1 But whatever names these several tribes 
gave to themselves separately, collectively 
as & people they were called Angles both by 
themselves and by the nations on the con- 
tinent That they were so ¢ them- 
selvea, 1s plain from mpumerable passages 
in the works of Geda, and of St. Boniface 
and that they were so called by foreigners 
appears from the porrcepomuencs of Pope 

regury with individ in Gaul, and 
Greece, and Sicly, both before and after 
the mission of St. Augustine, in which 
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to unsheath the sword in the defence 
oftheir hberty If during the strug- 
gle they lost the fairer portion of the 
wland, the ong of their misfortunes 
will be found m the want of union 
among their chieftaims. Ike their 
fathers of old, they were vanquished 
in detail. Their national writers talk 
of kings who at this period wielded 
the whole power of Britain. but of 
the existence of any such authority 
no trace can be discovered in genuine 
history. The population of the coun- 
try was divided among a multitude of 
chieftains, whose crimnes and dissen- 
sions had rendered them too attentive 
to objecte of personal jealousy or ag- 
srandisement, act with any com- 
bined effort stthecommon cnemy. 
The chief opposition made to the 
Saxons seems toghave proceeded from 
the inhabitants of the places im which 
they successively landed and so un- 
conscious were the other tribes of the 
danger which threatened them, or so 
indifferent to the fate of their more 
distant countrymen, that about the 
year 470, at the very time when the 
barbarians were establishing kingdoms 
in the south-west of the island, an 
army of twelve thousand J3ritons, 
under the command of Ricthamus, 
fought agamst the Vimgoths in the 
neighbourhood of Bourges ? 

Of the chieftams, who signalized 
their valour against the invaders, we 
possess only an imperfect catalogue 
1 The first 13 Aurehus Ambros.us, 
who 1s described as of Roman origin, 
the son of parents that had worn the 
purple a brave, fathfal,and unassum- 


correspondence he continually terms these 
Germanic tribes the nation of the Enghsh— 
entem rom Stil the nanves of 
ritasn and Ireland, whose ancestors had 
known the first maranders by the name of 
Saxons, continued to give that appellation 
to all the subsequent mvaders 
*Jornand cxlv. p, 678 Sid Apol um, 
ep 9 But might not Riotham and his foi- 
jewers be Armorican Britons? The autho- 
rities call them Britons, but do not state 
that they came from the island of Brita. 


A.D, 586 } 


ing warrior He seems to have fought 
against Hengist, and to have perished 
in a domestic quarrel with Gustolin ' 
2. The fame of Natanleod has been 
preserved by the Saxon Chronicle 

He was the opponent of Cerdic, and 
falhng m battle, left his name to a 
considerable district m Hampshire ? 
38 The territory of Urien, and the 
scene of his prowees, lay in the north 

Ida and hs Angles experienced in 
Urien a formidable antagonst but 
the Briton, after a long, and in some 
instances successful, struggle, was 
deprived of hfe by the jealousy of a 
confederate chieftain, named Mor- 
cant? 4. The fame of Arthur has 
echpsed that of all his contemporaries, | 
Yet if we divest his memory of that 
fictatious glory, which has been thrown 

round it by the imagination of the! 
bards and minstrels, he will sink mto 
equal obscurity with his fellows We 
know neither the period when he lived, 

nor the district over which he reigned 

He 1s said to have fought and to have 
gained twelve battles. In most of 
these, from the names of the places, 
he seems to have been opposed to the 
Angles in Lincolnshire, from the last, 
at Mount Badon, to the Saxons under 
Cerdic or Cynric.* This, whether 1+ 
were fought under Arthur or not, was 
a splendid and useful victory, which 
for forty years checked the advance of 
the strangers. Perhaps, when the 
reader has been told that Arthur was 
a British chieftain, that he fought 
many battles, that he was murdered 
by hig nephew, and was buried at 
Glastonbury, where his remains were 
discovered in the reign of Henry II, 
he will have learned all that can be 
ascertained at the present day, respect- 
mg that celebrated warnior ° 


1 Gld c 25 
3 Nen c 64 
# Nen c 61, 62, cum not Gale, p 131. 
5 Gud.c 26 


6 Grrald apud Langhorn, p. 91. Lel. 
Coll. y 8,9. se 
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By the conquests’ of the Saxons the 
island was replunged into that state of 
barbarism from which it had been 
extricated by the Romans The 
victors had long been imured to 
pillage and slaughter. On imany 
occasions the towns and villages were 
with their mhabitante involved in the 
same ruin. A mighty conilagration, 
says Gildas, wes lighted up by the 
barbamans on the eastern coast, 
which gradually devoured the whole 
surface of the island.” To escape 
from the exterminating sword of their 
enemies, the matives, of soon as 
oppoxition appeared fruitless, fled 
with thar most valuable effects to 
the hills and forests. Multstudes 
found a secure asylum among tho 
mountains which cover the west of 
the wland: where, struggling with 
poverty, and engaged in constant 
warfare, they rapidly lost the faimt 
polish of provincial civilization, and 
relapsed into many of the habits of 
savage hfe. Others under the con- 
duct of their prelates and cineftains 
abandoned thar native countzy alto- 
gether Crossmg the ocean, they 
seized the desolate lands on the 
western oxtremity of Armorica, 
subdued the independence of tho 
neighbouring cities; and gave to the 
tract which they subdued the appella- 
tion of their parent country It 1s still 
known by the name of Bretagne * 
But the work of devastation was 
checked by views of personal interest. 
The habitatuons of the Britons were 
wanted for the use of the conquerors ; 
and the labours of the captives were 
found uecessary for the cultrvation of 
the sail. Hence 1t was that, as the 
Saxons extended their conquests, the 
bwidings were suffered to stand, and 


7 Q@ild c 24. Chron Sax. p 15 Ethel- 
ward,1 f 475 Asser, p 5 

® Gild c 25, and the teatrmonies in Usher, 
Antiq p 235—227 Also Bonquet’s Rerum 
Galhc tom v p 140; vu 208, and im tom 
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the hves of the Britons who fell into 
their hands were spared, unless the 
thirst of vengeance had been excited 
hy the obstinacy of their resistance. 
The captives were divided, together 
with the land, among the conquerors. 
they became the property, the chattels, 
of their lord, subject to his caprice, 
and transfvrable at his will Thesame 
fate attended their descendants for 
many generations and from the au- 
thentic record of Doomsday 16 appears, 
that as late as the eleventh century a 
great part of the population of England 
remained in a state of serfhood.' 
Theconquerorshad established eight 
wndependent kingdoms im the island, 
though from the frequent union of 
Bernicia and Deira under the same 
hoad, they have generally been con- 
sidered as only seven The history of 
their different dynasties, were they to 
be arranged either collaterally or in 
succession, would perplex and fatigue 
both the writer and the reader <A 
wuflinently accurate notion of the 
period which precedes the preponde- 
rance of the West-Saxon kings may be 
obtained by attending to the reigns of 
the more powerful monarchs, for there 
frequently was one among the num- 
ber, whose sauthonmty was acknow- 
ledged by all or by most of Ins con- 
temporaries Tho title by which he 
was designated was that of Bretwalda, 
the wielder or sovereign of Britam 
Whether he obtamed 1t by the 
influence of his power, or received 1t 
from the spontaneous suffrage of his 
equals, 1s doubtful; nor do we know 
whether any duties or prerogatives 
were attached to hisdigmity By Bede 
the title 1s given to seven of the 


Pyro after the erent pha hep ei 
and fixed permanen gra- 
dually abandoned ther former ecianinas 
img policy, and suffered the natives to retain 
their national institutions, and ther own 

ces, a8 subordinate and tuba atates 


mves an instance of both in of 
Northumbris, about the year 000, gui terras 
eorum, subjugatis aut exterminate indgenis, 
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Saxon princes, other historians add 
an eighth. To their reigns may with 
propriety be referred the principil 
events wluch occurred m the king- 
doms not immediately subject to 
their control.? 


ZALLA, BRETWALDA IL. 


The descent of Ella on the southern 
coast, and his subsequent success, have 
been previously noticed Its difficult 
to conjecture by what means he 
acquired the precedency among the 
confederate chieftains The kmgdom 
of Sussex, which be founded (477), was 
the smallest and the least powerful of 
all the new principalities This distinc- 
tion may perhaps have been conceded 
tosome pre-eminence which heenjoyed. 
in ins native country, or to some 
exploit of which the memory has 
perished. He has scarcely obtained 
the notice of our ancient chroniclers.* 


CEAWLIN, BRETWALDA II. 


Ethelbert, the fourth king of Kent, 
was the first to disturb the harmony 
which had united the Saxon princes. 
At the age of sixteen, he was taught 
to believe that the dignity of Bretwalda 
belonged to him as the representative 
of Hengst* Under this impression 
he led an army against Ceawlin, king 
of Wessex, the grandson of Cerdic. 
At Wimbledon his temerity was 
severely chastised. Oslacand Cnebba, 
his two ealdormen, fell 1n the conflict, 
and Ethelbert himself escaped with 
difheulty from the pursuit of the 
enemy. Ceawhin, content with the hu- 
mihation of the kmg of Kent, directed 
has arms against the Britons The 
battle of Bedford, which was fought 


aut tributarias gent: Anglorum aut hatifa- 
bsles focat.—_ Bed 1, xxmv 

2 Bee Beda, u 5, and the Saxon Chronicle, 
p 71 From the strong expressons of Beda, 
it would not be rash to infer that the inferior 
re acknowledged themselves the vassals 


of 
3 Bed et Chron Sax ibid. 
4 Malms p.12 Hunt p. 316, 
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under the direction of Ins brother 
Cuthwin, added to his dommuions the 
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purpose of converting the pagans. 
Ethelbert could not be unacquamted 


towns of Leighton, Aulesbury, Ben-/ with the Chnstian rehgion It was 
sington, and Eynsham and sit years’ probably the belief of the majonty of 
afterwards the victory of Derham m | the British slaves in his domimions 
Gloucestershire was marked by the , at was certainly professed by lus queen 


fall of three British kings, Conmail, 
Cond:idan, and Farinmail, and was 
followed by the surrender of the 
important cities of Gloucester, Ciren- 
cester, and Bath When Ceawlin 
had settled his new conquests, he 
resumed offensive operations against 
the Bntons At Fnithern, on the 
lef, bank of the Severn, he lost his 
son Cutha but wictory declarcd for 
the Saxons, the neighbouring towus 
were plundered, and the army re- 
turned home laden with booty. A 
few years afterwards, on the death of 
Cissa, the son of Aula, Ceawhn added 
Sussex to his other domimions. But 
fortune deserted him in the zenith of 
his power. His own subjects roso mM 
arms against him, Anglesand Bntons 
hastened to assist them, and, after a 
bloody battle at Woodensburg, im 
Wiltshire, the king was dnven from 
lus throne. He died im 593, and was 
succeeded by his nephew Ceoiric ' 


ETHELBERT, BRETWALDA III. 


The disgrace which had clouded the 
first years of Ethelbert, king of Kent, 
was afLerwards dispersed by the glory 
of a long and prosperous reign At 
the death of Ceawlin he had acquired 
(by what means we are not informed) 
the digmty of Bretwalda, and his 
authority was admitted by all the 
Saxon princes south of the Humber 
Winle he was in possession of this 
dignity, he received intelligence that 
forty strangers had landed on the isle 
of Thanet. These were Augustine 
and his associates, partly Gauls, partly 
Itahans, whom Pope Gregory the 
Great had sent for the benevolent 


1Ohron Sax 20-—-23 Ethelwerd, 834 
Hunt. 315. In wrtung the name of this 
lang, Beda (nu 5) observes that the Angles 


Bertha, the daughter of Chanbert, 
king of Paris. ‘The Saxon prince 
received the missionaries under an 
oak, in an open field, at the suggestion 
of ns priests, who had told lum that 
mm such a situation the spells of the 
foreign magimans would lose gheir 
influence. At the appointed time, 
Augustine was introduced to the 
king Before him were borne a 
silver cross, and a banner represent- 
ing the Redeemer. behind him lia 
companions walked im procession , and 
the air resounded with the antbems 
which they sang in ulternate choirs. 
As soon as the interpreter had ex- 
planed the object and motives of their 
mission, Ethelbert replhed, that he had 
no inclmation to abandon the gods of 
lis fathers for a new and uncertain 
worship but that as the mtention of 
the strangers was benevolent, and 
their promises were inviting, they 
might preach without molestation, 
and should be supported at his ex- 
pense. This favourable answer filled 
them with joy, and they proceeded 
to Canterbury chanting as they went, 
the following prayer: “ By thy great 
mercy, O Lord, turn away, wo beseech 
thee, thy anger from this city and 
thy holy temple, for we arc sinners, 
Hallelujah.”’? 

The care of the queen had already 
prepared a residence for the now 
apostles. They were lodged in the 
ancient church of St Martin, which 
had originally belonged to the Britons, 
and had lately been repaired for the 
use of Taudhard, 2a Chnstian prelate 
who accompanied Bertha from Gaul. 
Curiosity led the Saxons to visit the 


aod Saxons spoke different dialecta Cetin, 
qu agua eorum Ceaulin vocabatur, 
® Bed. 3, 25 


id 


strangers; they admured the cere- 
monies of their worship, compared 
their lives with those of the pagan 
priesta, and learned to approve a reli- 
gion, which could inspire s0 much 
piety, austerity, and disinterestedness. 
With secret pleasure Ethelbert viewed 
the alteration mm the sentiments of his 
subjects: on the feast of Pentecost, 
in the year 597, he professed himself 
a Christian, and recerved the sacra- 
ment of baptism, and on the follow- 
ing g’bnstmas ten thousand of his 
subjects followed the example of their 
sovereign ! 

The willing mind of the royal pro- 
selyte’ was now quickened by the Iet- 
ters and presents of the pontiff. He 
exerted all his influence to second the 
efforts of the missionaries; not indeed 
by violence (which he had learned to 
be repugnant to the mild spirit of the 
gospel), but by private exhortations, 
and by distinguishing the converts 
with marks of thé royal favour As 
soon as Augustine had received the 
episcopal consecration from the arch- 
bishop of Arles, the king retired to the 
city of Reculver, and gave to the mis- 
sionarics Canterbury with the sur- 
roundingcountry By his munificence 
the church of St. Saviour, origmally 
built by the Britons, was repaired and 
allotted for the residence of the bishop 
and his clergy; while anew monastery 
was raised without the walls, for the 
use of the monks, and dedicated in 
honour of the apostles Peter and Paul. 
At the same time the number of the 
mlussionaries was augmented by the 
care of Gregory; and their success was 
rapidly extended to the boundaries of 
the kmgdom. <As each canton em- 
braced the new doctrine, the heathen 
temple was converted into a Christan 
church; and, m order to wean the 
proselytes from their idolatrous prac- 
thees, they were permitted, stead of 

i 
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the feasts which they had formerly 
celebrated around the altars of their 
gods, to assemble upon the more 
solemn festivals in the neighbourhood 
of the church, and to partake of a sober 
repast To premde over the more 
distant converts, Augustine conferred 
the episcopal dignity on his disciple 
Justus The new prelate fixed his 
residence in Rochester, 1n which the 
church of St Andrew was erected by 
the piety of Ethelbert 

The kingdom of Essex was, at this 
period, governed by Saberct, the son: 
of its founder, and the nephew of 
Ethelbert The influence of the uncle 
introduced a missionary, the abbot 
Mellitus, to the notice of Saberct, who 
soon consented to receive the sacra- 
ment of baptism The episcopal con- 
secration was conferred on Mellitus: 
and London, which 1s represented as 
& populous and commercial city, was 
sflected for the see of the new bishop 
The cathedral was built and endowed 
at the joint expense of Ethelbert and 
Saberct ? 

rom the conversion of the Saxons 
the zeal of Augustine was directed to 
therefurmation ofthe Bntons, During 
one hundred and fifty years of unsuc- 
cessful warfare, the ancient disciphne 
of their church had been nearly abo- 
hshed, and the hves of their clergy 
were disgraced by vices the most 
repugnant to ther profession.* To 
which of the British sees the archi- 
episcopal jurisdiction had been origin- 
ally attached, 1s at present unknown, 
but Gregory had written to Augustine, 
that he had subiccted all the bishops 
of Britain to hus anthority. The mis- 
sionary, with the aid of Ethelbert, 
prevailed on the Ernitish prelates to 
meet him at a place, which has since 
been called Augustine’s oak, in Wor- 
cestershire. Aftera long and unavail- 
ing debate, the conference was ad- 
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journed to another day. In the ‘suggestions of the missionaries, who, 
interval the Britons consulted aj)}though they had been accustomed to 
neighbouring hermit, who advisedithe forms and decisions of Roman 
them to watch the conduct of Augus- | yunsprudenoe, did not, n legelating 
tne; 1fehe rose to meet them, thes | for the Saxona, attempt to abolish the 
were to consider him as a man of un- | national notions of equity, but wisely 
assuming disposition, and to listen to! retained the pmnople of pecuniary 
Ins demands, but if he kept huis seat, | compensatiog, a principle universally 
they should condemn him of pride,| prevalent in the northern nations. 
and reject us authority Whth th! Those crimes which appeared the 
sapient admonition, whick left to ac- most repugnant to the well-being of 
cident the decision of the controversy, somety, were scrupnuiously cnume- 
seven bishops, with Dinoth, abbot of rated, theft in 1ts different branches, 
Bangor, repaired to the place of con-| murder, sacrilege, msults offered to 
ference. Augustine happened to be female chustity, and infractions of the 
seated, and did not rise at their arrival. peace of the king and of the church. 
Both* his reasons and his authority ‘and to each was attached a propor- 
were consequently despised In points tionate fine, which rose im amount ac- 
of doctrine there had been no differ- cording to the dignity of the person 
ence between them, and to facilitate against whom the offence was com- 
their comphance m other matters, mitted From these laws 1t appears 
the archbishop had reduced his de- that all freemen were classed according 
mands to three heads; that they to their property, and the offices whioh 
should observe the Cathoho computa- they held To cach class was al- 
tion of Easter, should adopt the lotted ite peculiar sund and were. 
Roman nite m the admmustration of The mend was the pecumary mulot, 
baptism, and should jom with the which was intended to provide for the 
missionaries in preaching to the Sax- security of cach individual, and of 
ons.' Each of these requests, in those under his roof. Thus the mund 
obedience to the advice of the hermit, of a widow, 1f she were of tho highest 
was pertinaciously refused “Know rank, was fifty shillings, of thesecond, 
then,” exclaimed the missionary with twenty; of the third, twelve, and of 
the tone of a prophet, “that if you the fourth, six. The were was the 
will not assist me in pointing out to sum at which the hfe of each person 
the Saxons the way of hfe, they, by wasrated If he was killed, the mur- 
the just judgment of Ged, will prove derer paid 1t as a compensation to his 
to you the ministers of death” He family, if he himself transgressed the 
did not hve to see the prediction laws, he forfeited 1t, m heu of his 
verified.? head, to the king But murder was 

The reign of Ethelbert lasted fifty- | not only an offence against individuals, 
six years Before hw death he pub- {it was also considered as an injury to 
hhished a code of laws to regulate the | the community, and the criminal was 
administration of justace. For this | compelled to make what was esteemed 
improvement he was indebted to the | a compensation to the violated justice 








1 It 3 surpmmng that so many modern Saxons, if they had taught doctrines which 
historians should have represented the he condemned? Beda has related with great 
Britons as holding different doctrines from mninuteness all the controvermes between 
those professed hy the Roman missionaries, the two parties They al) regard pointe of 
though these writers have never vet pro- disciphne Nowhere does the remotest 
a @ single instance of such diiference hint occur of any difference respecting 
Would Augustme have required the British doctrine 
elergy to jom im the conversion of the # Bed un. Os a 
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of his country as well as to the family 
of the deceased For this purpose, 
besides the were, he paid an additional 
fine, called the tete, which was re- 
ceived by the king or the chief magis- 
trate of the distmict The same dis- 
tinctions, and the same punishments, 
with a few vanations ng out of 
times and circumstances, were retained 
in all the laws of succeeding legis- 
lators ! 

Ethelbert died in 616. The crown 
devolved upon bis son Eadbald, the 
violence of whose passions nearly re- 
plunged the nation into that idolatry 
from which 1¢ had just emerged The 
youth and beauty of his step-mother, 
the relict of Ethelbert, induced him 
to take her to his bed; and when the 
missionaries admonished him to break 
the unnatural connection, he aban- 
doned a relgion which forbade the 
gratification of his appetite. At the 
same tame the three sons of Saberct 
(their father was dead) restored the 
alturs of the gods, and banished from 
the terntory the bishop Mclltus 
With Justus of Rochester he retared 
into Gaul, and Laurentius, the suc- 
cessor of Augustine m the see of Can- 
terbury, had determined to follow 
their footsteps. On the morning of 
his intended departure, he made a 
Jast attempt on the mind of Eadbald 
His representations were successful. 
The king dismissed his step-mother, 
and recalled the fugitive prelates. The 
sincerity of his conversion was proved 
by his subsequent conduct, and Chris- 
tianity, supported by hus influence, 
assumed an ascendancy which 1t ever 
afterwards preserved.? 


REDWALD, BRETWALDA IV. 


The Saxon princes refused that 
obedience to Hadbald which they had 


1 Leg Sax. p.1 2 Bed u. 6. 

3 Ibid n 15. 

* Bed 1.34 The stone of Degeais thought 
to be eather Dalston near Carlie, or Daw- 
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Bretwalda passed from the Jutes to 
the more powerful natiuns of the 
Angles. The East-Anghan throne 
was now filled by Redwald, one of the 
Uffingas. He had formerly paid a 
visit to Ethelbert, and at ns persua- 
sion had professed himself a Christian. 
But on his return home the new con- 
vert found himself assailed by the 1m- 
portunities of his wife, and the oppo- 


{gition of ns people Has resolution 


was at last subdued, but to silence his 
conscience, he endeavoured to umite 
the two worships, and in the same 
temple, by the side of the statue of 
Woden, dedicated an altar to the god 
of the Christians 2 

We cannot appreciate lis subse- 
quent conduct, without reverting to 
the history of Northumbna. Edilfrd, 
the grandson of Ida, was 2 restless and 
sanguinary prince, who for several 
years had directed all his efforts 
against the neighbouring Britons. 
In many districts they had been 
eutirely exterminated by his arms 
in others they were happy to purchase 
his forbearance by the payment of an 
annual tribute. Aidan, king of the 
Scots, jealous of so formidable a 
neighbour, assembled ali his forces, 
and marched as far as the stone of 
Degsaa, a spot long celebrated in the 
traditions of the country. Though 
Theodbald, the brother of Edilfnd, 
was slain with his followers, victory 
declared for the Northumbnans The 
greater part of the Scots were 1mmo- 
lated to their vengeance, and the 
narrow escape of Aidan with a hand- 
ful of attendants proved an instructive 
lesson to him and his successors For 
more than a century no king of the 
Scots dared to meet the Northum- 
brians 1n battle.‘ 


ston near Jedburgh. Aiden was the seventh 

of the Scottish reckoning Loarn for 
the first.—O’Conor, Proleg. 1. p cxxm.; 
u.p lxxzn. 
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At the death of Ella, the founder 
of the kingdom of Deira, Edilfrid, who 
had marned his daughter, took pos- 
session of his domumions. JElla had 
left «2 male child of the name of 
Edwin, about three years old, who 
was conveyed beyond the reach of the 
tyrant, and intrusted to the protection 
of Cadvan, the king of North Wales 
The hospitality of the British prince 
drew on him the vengeance of the 
Northumbrian; and the two armies 
met in the vicmuity of Chester On 
the summit of a neighbbourmg hill 
Edilfrid esped an unarmed crowd, 
the monks of Bangor, who, hke Moses 
in the wilderness, had hoped by ther 
prayers to determine the fate of the 
battle “ If they pray,” exclaimed the 
pagan, “ they fight agamst us,” and 
ordered a detachment of hus army to 
put them tothesword Victory was, 
as usual, true fo his standard. Chester 
was taken and Bangor demolished. 
The scattered ruins demonstrated to 
subsequent generations the extent of 
that celebrated monastery ' 

The son of Ella, who was inces- 
santly harassed by the jealousy of 
Edilfrid, wandered from the hospi- 
table mansion of Cadvan through the 
different principalities of the Britons 
and Saxons <At last he found an 
as} lum in the court of Redwald The 
fidehty of that prince was imme- 
diately tempted by the threats and 
promises of Edilfrid, and after a long 
struggle he preferred the friendship 
of a powerful monarch to the danger 
of protecting a solitary exile. On the 
very evening while the council deli- 
berated on his fate, Edwin was mtting 
alone in the dark at the gate of the 
palace, when a friendly voice whis- 
pered in his ear that 1t was time to 
flee, for the king had given hus assent 
to the demands of ns enemy “I 


2 Bed » 2 The number of the monks 
slaan on the hill 1s generally said to have 
been 1,200, but Beda observes that others 
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have known too much misery,” re- 
phed the prince, “to be anxious for 
hfe. If I must die, no death can be 
more acceptable than that which 1s 
inflicted hy royal treachery” He re- 
maimed m the same place musing on 
his melancholy situation, when a 
favourable dream, which had con- 
siderable influence on his subsequent 
conduct, afforded him a famt gleam 
of hope, and ls friend, stealing to 
him 2 second time, informed luni that 
he was safe. ‘The solicitations of the 
queen had overcome the perfidious 
resolve of her husband ? 

The moment Redwald determined 
to reject the proposals of Edilfrid, he 
saw the necessity of anticipating his 
resentment The Northumbrian with 
a small budy of followers was hasten- 
ing to surprise his enemy, when he 
was met by the whole of the East- 
Anghan forces on the right bank of 
the Idel, mm Nottinghamshire. They 
were skilfully (so we are told) arrayed 
in three bodies and their helmets, 
spears, and banners gave them a mar- 
thal and formidable’appearance. Eduil- 
fnd, though disconcerted, scorned to 
retire, and rushing on the first divi- 
sion, destroyed 1t with its leader, 
Reegenhor1 or Ramer, the son of 
Redwald But the Northumbrians 
were quickly trampled under-foot by 
the multitude of the East-Anglians, 
and the king, having opened with his 
sword a way into the midst of hus 
enemies, fell on the bodies of those 
whom he had slain. The conqucrors 
hastened to umprove their advantage. 
By the men of Deira Edwin was re- 
ceived with acclamations of joy, the 
children of Edilfmd fled into the 
north of the island, and the Bern- 
cians submutted cheerfully to the good 
fortune of the son of Alla. Redwald, 
having placed his friend on the umted 


He supposes that the victory of 
frid fulfilled the predictions of Augus- 


tine 
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throne of the two kingdoms, reterned 
in triamph to hus dominions ' 


4 
EDWIN, BRETWALDA V. 


The martial gemus of Edilfrid had 
raised Northumbria to an equality 
with the most powerful of the Anglo- 
Saxon states under the government 
of Edwin it assumed 32 marked supe- 
nority, and conferred the title of 
Bretwalda on him and his immediate 
successors. The steps by which he 
ascended to this pre-eminence are not 
recorded but the history of his con- 
version to Christianity has been pre- 
served by the pen of the venerable 
Bede 


Inthe ninth year of his reign, Edwin 
had marned Edilberga, the daughter 
of Ethelbert, the deceased king of 
Kent. The zeal of Eadbald had pre- 
viously stipulated that his mster should 
enjoy the free exercise of her religion , 
and had obtamed from Edwin a pro- 
mise that he would himeelf examine 
the evidences of the Christian fasth 
The queen was accompanied by Pau- 
linus, a Roman mismonary, who had 
lately received the episcopal consecra- 
tion. The king faithfully observed his 
word but, though he made no objec- 
tion to the practice of ty by 
Bdilberga, he showed no inclination 
to embrace xt himself. It was in vain 
that Pauhnus preached; that the 
queen entreated ; that Pope Boniface 
V. sent letters and presents Edwin 
appeared mmmoveably attached to the 
worshup of his fathers. 

The kingdom of Weesex was now 
governed by two princes, Cuichelm 
and Oynegis, the successors of Ceol- 
wulf They bore with umpatience the 
superionty assumed by Edwin; and, 
unable to contend with him m the 
field, attempted to remove him by 
aasassination. Homer, in quality of 
an envoy from Cunchelm, demanded 
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an audience of Edwin. He had con- 
cealed under Ins clothes a two-edged 
dagger, which had been previously 
dipped in poison; and while the king 
earnestly listened to his discourse, the 
assassin almed a desperate stroke at 
hus heart. His demgn did not escape 
the eye of the faithful Talla, who 
threw himself between Edwim and the 
dagger, and fell dead at the feet of his 
master So great was the force of the 
stroke, that the king was wounded 
through the body of lus attendant. 
Every sword was instantly drawn: 
but Homer defended himself with 
such desperate courage, that he killed 
Frodher, another thane, before he 
was overpowered by numbers. 

The preceding night Edilberga had 
been delivered of a daughter, and 
Edwin publicly returned thanks to 
the gods for his o preservation, 
and the health of hisconsort. Pauh- 
nus did not omit the opportunity of 
ascribing both events to the protection 
of Christ, whose resurrection from the 
grave had been that very day cele- 
brated by the queen. His discourse 
made impression on the mind of the 
king, who permutted him ‘to baptize 
Ins daughter, and promised to become 
a Chnatian, if he returned victorious 
from his meditated expedition against 
the perfidious king of Wessex.? 

At the head of a powerful army, 
Edwin marched against his enemies 
The two brothers were defeated , five 
of the West-Saxon chieftains fell m 
the battle, and the country was pul- 
laged by the victors Having satisfied 
his resentment, the king returned to 
Northumbna, and was reminded of 
his promise by Panhnus From that 
moment he abstamed from the wor- 
ship of his gods, though he atall hest- 
tated to embrace Chrshamty He 
consulted alternately hus priests and 
the mismonary, and revolved im soli- 


female children 


to the queen's 
household.—Bed, i. 9. Bax. 27. 
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tude the:rr oppomte arguments His 
mind was strongly wnfluenced by the 
recollection of his dream in East- 
Angha, and as 1t had been fulfilled in 
every other particular, he deemed 1t 
his duty to accomplish 1¢ by becoming 
a Christan. Having taken this reso- 
lution, he called an assembly of his 
witan or counsellors, and required 
each to state hs sentiments on the 
subject. The first, who ventured to 
speak, was Conffi, the high-priest, who, 
instead of opposing, advised the adop- 
tion of the foreign worship Hus 
motive was singular No one, he 
said, had served the gods more assidu- 
ously than himself, and yct few had 
been less fortunate He was weary of 
deities who were so indifferent or so 
ungrateful, and would willingly try 
his fortune under the new religion 

To this profound theologian suc- 
ceeded a thane, whose discourse, while 
1t proves the good sense of the speaker, 
exhiints a striking picture of national 
manners, He sought for information 
respecting the ongin and destiny of 
man. “ Often,” said he, “ O king, in 
the depth of winter, while you are 
feasting with your thanes, and the fire 
1s blazing on the hearth in the midst 
of the hall, you have seen a bird, pelted 
by the storm, enter at one door, and 
escape at the other. During its pas- 
sage 1f was visible, but whence it 
came, or whither 1t went, you knew 
not. Such to me appears the hfe of 
man. He walks the earth for a few 
years, but what precedes his birth, or 
what is to follow after his death, we 
cannot tell, Undoubtedly, if the new 
religion can unfold these important 
secrets, if must be worthy our atten- 
tion.” At the common request Pau- 
imus was introduced, and explained 
the principal doctrines of Christianity. 
Coiffi declared himself a convert, and 
to prove his aincerity, offered to set 
fire to the neghbourmg temple of 
Godmundingham. With the permis- 
sion of Edwin, he called for a horse 
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andarms, both of which were forbidden 
to the pnests of the Angles As he 
rode along, he waa followed by crowds, 
who attributed his conduct to tempo- 
raryinsanity. To therr astonishment, 
bidding defiance to the gods of hs 
fathérs, he struck his spear into the 
wall ofthetemple. They had expected 
that the fires of heaven would have 
avenged the sacrilege. The umpunity 
of the apostate dissipated their alarms, 
and urged by his example and exhor- 
tations, they united im kindling the 
flames, which with the fane consumed 
the deities, that had been so long the 
objects of their terror and veneration.' 

When Gregory the Great arranged 
the future economy of the Anglo- 
Saxon church, he directed that the 
northern metropohtan should fix Ins 
rendence at York Edwin accordingly 
bestowed on Paulinus a house and 
possessions m that caty, and was 
baptized im a church hastily erected 
for the ceremony. Pope Honorius 
was immediately informed of the 
event, and at his request granted the 
use of the pallium to the archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, with the 
permission, that when one of these 
prelates died, the survivor should 
consecrate his successor, without 
waiting to consult the Roman pontiff. 
To Paulnus Edwin continued to 
prove himself a patron and assistant, 
and his mansions at Yeverin mn Glen- 
dale, and at Catterick m Yorkshire, 
were long respected by posterity, as 
the places where ther fathers had 
been instructed in the doctrine of the 
gospel, and had received the sacrament 
of baptism. Nor could his zeal be 
satisfied with the conversion of his 
own subjecta. At the death of Red- 
wald, the thanes of Kast Anglia, who 
had witnessed his virtues and abilities, 
offered him the regal dignity. Hus 
gratatude dechmned 1t in favour of 
Eorpwald, the son of his benefactor, 
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and his piety prompted him to explain 
to the young king the principles of 
Chnstianity But Eorpwald was slam 
after a short reign of three years; and 
the conversion of the East Angles was 
resorved for the united efforts of 
Sigebert, his brother and successor, 
and of Felix, a Burgundian prelate, 
who received his mission from Hono- 
rius, archbishop of Canterbury ! 

The empiro of Edwin was more 
extensive than that of any preceding 
Bretwalda The islands of Anglesey 
and Man were subject to his autho- 
rity,? all the princes of the Britons 
paid him tribute, and 1f, among the 
Saxon kings, Eadbald of Kent retained 
a nominal independence, he owed the 
benefit, not to his own power, but to 
the influence of his sister Edilberga. 
As a token of his authority, the 
Northumbrian assumed a distinction 
unknown to the Saxons, and the 
Tufa, a muiltary ensign of Roman 
origin, was always borne before him 
when he appearedin pubho. Anxious 
to enforce the observance of the laws, 
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Penda, the son of his predecessor, 
possessed the power, without the 
tatle, of king‘ He was then advanced 
in age,® braveand experienced Warrior, 
and of insatiable ambition. For some 
years he bore with mmpatience the 
superiority of the Northumbrian. at 
last he found in Ceadwalla, king of 
Gwynez or North Wales, an associate 
of equal daring and of similar views 
They united their armies, unfurled 
the standard of rebellion, and marched 
into Yorkshire The battle was fought 
in Hatfield Chase, between the Don 
and the Torre. The Northumbrian 
army was routed , and Edwim perished 
with great part of his followers Of 
his sons by his first wife Quoenburga, 
the daughter of Ceorl, Osfrid was 
slain with his father, Eadfnd :mplored 
the protection of bis relation Penda, 
and was afterwards murdered by him 
in violation of his oath. SEidilberga 
with her children, and Paulinus, 
escaped by sea to the court of her 
brother in Kent * 

The confederates exercised without 


ho severely punished every act of| mercy the hcense of victory They 


thoft or rapacity, and the advantages 
resulting from his mflexble admini- 
stration of justice were long preserved 
in the recollection of postenty by a 
proverb, the truth of which 1s attested 
by Bede. “ That in the days of Edwin 
@ woman with a babe at her breast 
might have travelled over the island 
without suffering an msult.” On the 
highways, at convenient intervals, he 
placed cisterns of stone to collect 
water from the nearest fountains, and 
attached to them cups of brass for the 
refreshment of passengers, animprove- 
ment which in the seventh century 
excited applause and gratitude 3 
After the death of Ceorl of Mercia, 
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| differed in religion, for the Britons 


were Christzans, the Mermans idola- 
ters but both were equally solicitous 
to wreak ther resentment on the 
vanquished, the ono that they might 
revenge the injuries formerly inflicted 
on their country, the other that they 
might punish these apostates from the 
worship of their fathers Of the two 
the Britons were the more savage. 
They spared neither age nor sex; and 
their cruelty, instead of being appeased 
by the death, exulted 1n the torture of 
their captives. Having spread devas- 
tation from one end of the country 
to the other, they separated. Cead- 
walla remained to accomplish his boast 


most other writers, he 1s said to have began 
his reagn in 636, and to have reigned thirty 
years but Bede expressly asys that he 
reigned but twenty-two, which places the 
firat year of his reign at the p of 
battle of Hatfield 
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of utterly exterminating the North- 
umbrians, Penda marched with his 
Mercians into the territory of the 
East Angles Suigebert their king had 
lately retired mto a monastery, and 
had resigned the honours and cares of 
royalty to his cousin Egeric but the 
East Angles were alarmed at the 
approaching danger, and clamorously 
demanded the aged monarch, w ho had 
so often led them to victory. With 
reluctance he left the tranquillity of 
his cell, to nnx in the tumult of the 
combat But arms were refused by 
the royal monk as repugnant to his 
profession, and he directed with a 
wand the operations of the army. 
The fortune of the Mercians prevailed, 
and both Sigebert and Egeric fell in 
the service of their country.' 


OSWALD, BRETWALDA VI. 


The unfortunate death of Edwin 
dissolved for a short period the union 
of the Northumbrian kingdoms, 
Among the Dem the family of bla 
retained the ascendancy; and the 
sceptre was placed in the hands not 
indeed of the children of Edwin, but 
of their cousin Osric, a prince mature 
in age, and exp@rienced in battle In 
Bernicia the memory of Ida was stall 
cherished with gratitude, and Eanfnd, 
the eldest of the sons of Eduilfnd, 
returning from his retreat in the 
mountains of Caledonia, ascended the 
throne of his ancestors. Each of 
these princes had formerly received 
baptism, Osric from Paulinus, Eanfrid 
from the monks of St. Columba at 
Icolmkill . and each with equal fachty 
relapsed into the errors of paganism 
If their ambition was satisfied with 
the possession of royalty, they quickly 
paid the price of 1t with their blood. 
Ceadwalla stall continued his ravages. 
He was wm the city of York, when 
Osric, hastening to surprise him, was 
attacked unexpectedly himself, and 
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perished on the spot Eanfnd, tern- 
hed by the fate of Osric and the famo 
of Ceadwalla, visited the Bnton mith 
only twelve attendants, sohcited for 
peace, and was perfidiously put to 
death The mdignant piety of the 
Northumbrians expunged the names 
of these apostate princes from the 
catalogue of their kings; and the 
time m which they reigned was 
distinguished in their annals by this 
expressive term, “ The unhappy year.”’? 

By the deaths of Osne and Eanfnd 
the duty of revenging his family and 
country devolved on Oswald, the 
younger of the sons of Edilfrid (635). 
Impelled by despair, he sought, with 
a small but resolute band, the army 
of the Britons, and at the dawn of day 
discovered them negligently encamped 
mn the neighbourhood of Hexham. 
Oswald had not imitaied the apostasy 
of-his brother By Ins orders a cross 
of wood was hastily formed, and fixed 
in the ground, when turnmg to his 
army he exclaumed “Soldiers, lot us 
bend our knees, and beg of the true 
and hving God to protect us from the 
insolence and ferocity of our enemies : 
for he knows that our cause 18 just, 
and that we fight for the salvation of 
our country” At his command they 
knelt down to pray: from prayer they 
rose to battle: and victory was the 
reward of thew piety and valour. 
Ceadwalla was slain; and his in- 
vineible army was annihilated. By 
the common consent of the Bernicii 
and Dein, Oswald assumed the govern- 
ment of the two nations. He was 
alhed to each: for 1f he was descended 
by hus father from Ida, by his mother 
Acha he numbered lla among his 
progenitors.® 

The piety of Oswald, which ascribed 
bis success to the interposition of 
Heaven, prompted him to solicit 
from his former teachers a supply of 
missionaries, who might instruct his 
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people in the doctrines of the gospel. 
The first who was sent, Corman, a 
monk of a morose and ngid disposi- 
tion, returned in diugust to his 
monastery: but, when mm presence of 
the comntunity he acoused the 1gno- 
rance and barbarnsam of the North- 
umbrians, he received a severe and 
sensible rebuke. “ Brother,” exclaumed 
& voiwoe, “the fault was yours. You 
exacted from the pagans more than 
their weakness would bear. You 
shaquld have first stooped to them, 
and gradually have raised their minds 
to the sublime truths of the gospel.” 
At the sound every eye was fixed on 
the speaker, a private monk of the 
name of Aidan, who was chosen as 
the successor of Corman, by the 
unanumous suffrage of his brethren 
Having received the episcopal conse- 
cration, he repaired to the court of 
Oswald, who condescended to explain 
m English the instructions, which the 
bishop deliveredin hnsnative language 
Aidan received from the king the 
donation of tho isle of Lindisfarne, 
since called Holy Island, in which he 
built a monastery, long an object of 
veneration to the Northumbrians. 
With wunwearied perseverance he 
traversed every part of the kingdom, 
and his efforts were seconded by the 
industry of several zealous monks, 
who had abandoned ther nahve 
country to partake m his labours. 
The susterity of his life, his contempt 
ef riches, his chanty to the poor, and 
his attachment to the duties of his 
profession, gamed the hearts, while | 
lus arguments convinced the under- 
standing, of his proselytes. Christi- 
anity soon become the predominant 
religion in Northumbria.! 

Oswald not only claamed that pre- 
@mimence over the Saxons, which had 
been possessed by his predecessor, but 
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also compelled the prmces of the 
Picts and Scota to number themselves 
among his vassals? Take Edwin ho 
also contributed to add a royal prose- 
lyte to the number of Saxon Chns- 
taans. At the time when Binnus, a 
foreign bishop, commussioned by Pope 
Hononus, landed on the coast of 
‘Wessex, Oswald visited that kingdom 
to demand the daughter of Cynegils 
In marringe Their umited efforts 
induced the monarch, his family, and 
principal thanes, to recerve the sacra- 
ment of baptism. Even the obstinacy 
of Cuichelm was subdued, and on his 
death-bed that prince professed him- 
self a Christian. Cynegila bestowed 
the city of Dorchester, near the con- 
flux of the Tame and the Iwvis, on the 
apostle Oswald, in quahty of Bret- 
walda, confirmed the donation 3 

But the fate of Edwin awaited 
Oswald, and the same pmnce was 
destaned to be the munister of his 
death, In the eighth year of his 
reign, and the thirty-eighth of luis 
age, the king of Northumbria fought 
with Penda and hs Meraans m 
the field of Maser* (August 5th) 
The pagans wero victorious. Ox<wald, 
surrounded by enemies, was slain. 
His last words were repeated by the 
gratitude of the Northumbnians, and 
a proverb preserved them in the 
remembrance of their posterity. 
* Lord have mercy on the souls of my 
people,” said Oswald, as he fell The 
ferocity of Penda did not spare the 
dead body of his adversary, but severed 
the head and arms from the trunk, 
and fixed them on high poles driven 
mto the ground The body of Oswald 
was buried at Bardney, and his stan- 


_ dard of purple and gold was suapended 


over the grave. The head and arms 
were taken down the year after his 
death by Oswio lus successor, and 
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of Lindisfarne, the arms m the royal 
city of Bamborough.' 

Bamborough was the first place 
that ventured to stop the destructive 
progress of the Mercians after the 
battle of Maserfield. Situated on a 
rock, and protected on one side by a 
steep ascent, on the other by the waters 
of the ocean, 1t bade defiance to their 
exertions. But the genius of Penda 
was fertile 1n expedients, and that 
which he adopted displays the ferocity 
of hus disposition. By his order the 
neighbouring villages were demolished, 
every combustible material was col- 
lected from the ruins, and reared up 
against the walls, and as soon as the 
wind blew fiercely towards the city, 
fire was sct to the pile. Already were 
the smoke and flames wafted over the 
heads of the trembling :nhabitants, 
when the wind suddenly changed, and 
the fire spent its fury m the oppoute 
direction Chagrmed and confounded, 
Penda raised the sicge, and led back 
his army.’ 


OSW10, BRETWALDA VII 


The retreat of Penda afforded 
leisure to the Northumbrian thanes 
to elect a successor to Oswald. The 
object of their choice was his brother 
QOswio, who inherited the abilities of 
his predecessor,and who, to strengthen 
his throne, marmed Eanfled, the 
daughter of Edwin? But the power 
of the nation was now broken, and 
lus long reign of twenty-eight years, 
though 1¢ was occasionally distin- 
guished by brillant successes, was 
harassed at intervals by the inroads 
of the Meroaians, the hostahty of his 
nephew Ondilwald, and the ambition 
of ns own con Alchfrid. 

In the second year of hia reign, he 
was alarmed by the claims of a danger- 
ous competitor of the house of Alla, 
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Oswin, the son of Oaric, and prudence 
or necessity induced him to consent 
toa compromise, by which he allotted 
Dera to his rival, but reserved to 
himself Bernicia and the northern 
conquests, The character of Oswin 
has been drawn in the most pleasing 
colours by the pencil of the venerable 
Bede. He was affable, just, religious, 
and generous, His virtues were idol- 
izcd by his subjects, and his court was 
crowded with foreign Saxons, who 
rolicited employment in his service. 
Six years the two princes hved in 
apparent amity with each other, but 
in the seventh their secret jealousy 
broke into open hostihtics Oswin, 
eeing no probability of success, dis- 
banded his army, and concealed hium- 
self, with one attendant, at Gulling, 
the house of the ealdorman Hundwald. 
The perfidious thane betrayed lim to 
hus enemy, and nothing but his death 
could satisfy the policy of Osmo The 
bishop Aidan, who loved and revered 
him for his virtues, bitterly lamented 
his fate, and in twelve days followed 
him to the grave* The Northum- 
brian, howover, did not reap the fruit 
of lus cruelty. Ordilwaid, the son of 
Oswald, was placed on the throne of 
the Dem, probably by the superior 
influence of Penda.$ 

That restless monarch seemed de- 
termined to obtain the dignity of 
Bretwalda. Heo had lately expelled 
Coimwalch from the throne of Wessex, 
because that prince had repudiated 
his daughter Sexburga He now di- 
rected his arms against Northumbria, 
penetrated againas faras Bamborough, 
and set fire to every habitation in the 
line of his march.® Oswio, warned by 
the fate of his immediate predecessors 
Edwin and Oswald, made every effort 
to mitigate the resentment of go for- 
midable an enemy. He sent him the 
most valuable presents, his second son 

* Bed. mw 14. 5 Ilad and o, 23, 24. 
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Egfrd was delivered as a hostage to 
the care of Cynwise, the queen of 
Penda, and Alchfrid, his eldest son, 
married Cyneburge, the daughter of 
the Mercian. This connection be- 
tween the two familie« brought Peada, 
the son of Penda, to the Northum- 
brian court on a visit to his sister. 
There he saw and admired Alchfieda, 
the daughter of Oswio , but the differ- 
ence of religion would have opposed 
an insuperable obstacle to ther union, 
had not Alchfnd prevaled on his 
friend to listen to the teachers, and 
embrace the doctrines of Christianity 
When his sincerity was questioned, he 
replied with warmth, that no consi- 
deration, not even the refusal of Alch- 
fieda, should provoke him to return to 
the worship of Woden; and at his 
departure he took with nm four 
priests to instruct his subjects, the 
southern Mercians, or Middle Angies, 
whom he governed with the title of 
king during the life of Ins father. It 
was to be feared that the conversion 
of Peada would irmtate the fanaticism 
of Ponda, but the old king, though he 
persevered in his attachment to the 
rehmon of his ancestors, expressed 
his admiration of the morahty of the 
gospel, and permitted 1t to be taught 
to lus subjects ‘Tuo the converts, 
however, he shrewdly observed, that 
as they had preferred the new worship, 
1t was but just that they should prac- 
tise its precepts, and that every indi- 
vidual would incur his displeasure, 
who should unite the manners of the 
paganism which he had abjured, with 
the profession of the Christianity 
which he had embraced.! 

About the same time another royal 
prosolyte was led to the waters of 
baptism. By gratitude, Sigeberct, 
kmg of Essex, was attached to Oswio, 
and pad frequent vints to the court 
of Morthumbna. Oswio lsboured to 
eonvince his friend of the folly of 
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idolatry. He frequently mculcated 
that umages formed by the hand of the 
artist, could possess none of the pro- 
perties of the Deity, and that the God, 
who deserved the worship of man, 
must be an almighty and eternal 
being, the creator, the ruler, and the 
disposer of the universe? NSigeberct 
listencd attentively to his royal in- 
structor, consulted the thanes who 
attended him, and was baptized by 
Finan, the successor of Aidan, at 
‘Waubottle, im Northumberland The 
presbyter Cedd was consecrated bishop 
of the East Saxona, and fixed his resi- 
dence in iondon. 

But Penda had again summoned his 
Mercians to arms The first victim 
of his resentment was Anna, king of the 
East Angles, who for threo years had 
afforded an as} lum to Coimwalch, king 
of Wessex. He fell in battle, and was 
succeeded by his brother Edilhere, 
who artfully directed the hostilty of 
the conqueror against the Northum- 
brians. It was in vain that Oswio 
endeavoured to avert the danger by 
the offer of submisvi0on and tribute 
The Merman declared that xt was his 
object to exterminate the whole na- 
thon the presents which had been sent 
were distributed among his auxiliaries; 
and thirty vassal chieftains, Saxons 
and Britons, swelled with their fol- 
lowers the numbers of hisarmy De- 
spair at last nerved the courage of 
Oswio With ns son Alchfnd, and 
a small but resolute force, he advanced 
to meet the multitude of the invaders. 
The night before the eventful contest, 
he fervently umplored the assistance of 
Heaven, and vowed, if he returned 
victorious, to devote hisinfant daughter 
/Elfieds to the monastic profession In 
the morning Ordilwald, ashamed per- 
haps of fighting agaist his country- 
men, separated from the Mercians, and 
remamedat a distance aguiet spectator 
of the combat ‘The valour or despair 
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of the Northumbrians prevailed. Of! manded the attention of Oswio 1. 
the thurty vassal chieftains who served ! floda, a cluld not one year old, was 


under the banner of the Mercian, only , 


Ondilwald, and Catgubal, the British 
king of Gwynez, escaped. YPenda did 


not survive the destruction of his land in 


army This hoary veteran, who had 
reached his eightieth year, and had 
stained his sword with the blood of 
three kings of the East Angles, and of 
two of the Northumbrians, had been 
borne from tho field by the crowd of 
the fugitives, but was overtaken by 
the pursuers, and put to death. The 
battle was fought at Winwidfield, near 
Leeds, and the Are, which had over- 
flowed its bauks, swept away more of 
the Mercians in ther flight, than had 
fallen by the sword of the enemy 

The Anglo-Saxons were accustomed 
to preserve by proverbs the memory 
of remarkable events. Of this victory 
it was usually sad “In Wanwid's 
stream was revenged the death of 
Anna, the deaths of Sigebert and 
Egeric, and the deaths of Edwin ang 
Oswald.”! 

The fall of Penda and the anmhi- 
lation of his army opened an unex- 
pected prospect to the ambition of 
Oswio. Whth rapidity he overran 
East Anglia and Mercia, subdued the 
astonished inhabitants, and made them 
feel the misenes, which they had so 
often inflicted. Meraa he divided 
into two portions The provinces on, 
the north of the Trent he annexed to 
his own domunions- those on the 
south, out of compassion for his 
daughter, he permitted to remain 
under the government of her husband 
Peada. But that unfortunate prince 
did not long enjoy the donation. At 
the next festival of Easter he perished, 
by the treachery, 16 is saad, of his wife; 
and lis terntory was immediately 
occupied by the Northumbrians. 

The obhgation of his vow now de- 
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intrusted to the care of the abbess 
Haida, and her dower was fixed at 
one hundrod and twenty lides of 
Bernioia, and at an equal 
number in Derra. This muuificent 
donation enabled the sisterhood to 
remove from Hartlepool to a more 
convonient situation at. Whitby, whore 
the royal nun lived the spaco of tilty- 
mine years in the practice of tho 
monastic duties, dumng one-half of 
which sho oxereised the office of ab- 
bess. Tho king soon afterwards en- 
dowed another monastery at Gilling. 
Ifis conscience reproached him with 
the blood of Oswin , and at the solicit- 
ation of lis queen Eanfled, he estab- 
lished, on the very spot m which that 
prince had been slain, « community 
of monks, who were charged with the 
obligation of offering up daily prayers 
for the soul of the murdered king, and 
for that of the rpyal murderer * 

Oswio was now Bretwalda in the 
fullest sense of the word. The umon 
of Mercaa with Northumbria had 
placed under ins control a groater 
extent of territory than had belonged 
to any of his predecessors the pmnces 
of the Bnmtons and Saxons unani- 
mously submitted to his authority; 
and the greater part of the Picts and 
Scots were careful to avert his enmity 
by the payment of annual tribute. 
Yet long before Ins death his power 
suffered a considerable diminution.® 
Three Mercian ealdormen, Immun, 
Eafha, and Eadbert, took up arms to 
recover the mdependence of their 
country, expelled the Northumbrian 
magistrates, and conferred the sceptre 
on a prince whom they had anxiously 
concealed from the researches of the 
Bretwalda,—W ulphere, the youngest 
son of Penda. In defiance of the 
Worthumbrian he retamed his autho- 
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rity, and united under his government 
the Mercans, the Middle Angles, and 
the [indiswaras, or natives of the 
county of Lincoln (656). To add to the 
mortiheution of Oswio, his eldest son 
Alchfrid required a portion of the 
Northumbrran territory with the title 
ofking A hintin Bede would lvad us 
to suppo-e that he even drew the sword 
against his father As Oidilwald had 
perished, the ambition of Alchfrid was 
gratined, aud a kingdom was assigned 
jum in the country of the Deim.! 
From pohtics Oswio directed the 
attention of his declining j ears to the 
concernsof religion Christiamty had 
now been preached in all the Saxon 
kingdoms except Sussex but as the 
missionaries had come from different 
countnes, though they taught the 
same doctrine, they disagreed 1n several 
points of ecclesiastical discipline 
these the most umportant regarded 
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were wholly employed in opposing the 
invaders of their country , and they 
continued to observe the ancient cycle 
of Salpicius Severus, which was now 
; become peculiar to themselves. Henea 
1t occasionally happened that Easter, 
and in consequence the other festivals 
of the year depending on that solem- 
mity, wore celcbrated at different 
times by the Saton Christians, accord- 
ingly as they had been mstructed by 
Scottish, or by Roman and Galle, 
mussionaries 

Another, but subordinate subject of 
dispute, was the form ot the ecclesi- 
astical tonsure. A custom had long 
prevailed that the clergy should be 
distinguished by the manner in which 
they wore their hair, and the mission- 
aries, not acquainted with the different 
modes prevailingin different countries, 
were at their iret meeting mutually 
surprised and shocked at what they 


| 
| 


the canonical time for the celebration | deemed the unvanonical appearance 
of Easter, a subject which had for|of each other The Romans shaved 
several centuries disturbed the peace (he crown of the head, and considered 
of the church That 1t depended on} the surrounding circle of hair a a 
the commencement of the equimoctial ; figure of the wreath of thorns, which 
lunation, was universally admitted {had been fixed on the temples of 
but according to the Roman astro- Christ by the cruelty of his perse- 
nomers thut lunation might begin as cutors The Scots permitted the har 
early as the fifth, according to the; to grow on the back, but shaved in 


Aleaandnian, 16 could not begin before 
the eighth, day of March The conse- 
quence of this diversity of opinton was, 
that when the new moon fell on the 
fifth, sixth, or seventh of that month, 
the Latm celebrated the feast of 
Easter a full lunation before the 
Greek Christians? In the middle of 
the sixth century the Roman church, 
weary of the disputes occasioned by 
these different computations, had 
adopted a new cycle, which agreed in 
every 1mportant point with the Alex- 
andrman oalculation. But ths 1m- 
provement was unknown to the 
British Christians, who at that penod 
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the furm of a crescent the front of the 
head The former pleaded in defence 
of their tonsure that 16 had descended 
to them from St Peter, and accused 
their adversaries of wearmg the dis- 
tinctive mark of Simon Magus and 
his disciples The latter could not 
disprove the assertions of their adver- 
sanies, but contended that their method 
of shaving the head, however impious 
in its origin, had been sanctioned by 
the virtues of those who had practised. 
1t. Kach party obstinately adhered 
to thar own custom, and severely 
condemned that of the other 

If such questions could divide the 


to lex the subject They may be seen 
in Smith’s Bede, App x. p 998, and Dr. 
O Conor, Proleg, ii. 119. 
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mussionaries, it cannot be surpnmsing 
that they should perplex their di:- 
ciples. The restoration of concord 
was reserved for the zeal and authority 
of Osmo He, wth the majority of 
hissubjects, had derived theknowledge 
of Chnstianity from the Scots, his 
queen Eanfled, and his son Alolhfrid, 
had been educated by the disciples of 
the Romans Thus Oswio saw hi- 
own famuily divided mto factions, and 
the same solemnuities celebrated at 
different times m his own palace 


YELLOW PLAGUE. 


sion of an anment chronicler, appeared 
to be on fire, and a postilencc of the 
most fatal description Gt was called 
the yellow plague) depopuluied the 
wland? It made its first appearance 
on the southern coasts, and gradually 
advancing towards the north, had 
ravaged before winter Deira and 
Bermeoa It reached Ireland m the 
beginning of Augyst Thess mptoms 
of ths destructive disease hnuve not 
heen deseribed by mstorians, but at 
batiled the medical skill of the natives, 


Desirous to procure uniformity, he’ and many of the Hast Saxons, unable 
summoned the champions of the two te account for 1t on natural grounds, 
parties to meet at Whitby, and to uttmbuted it to the anger of the gods, 
discuss the merits of their respective ‘and reverted to their former idolatry. 
customs ‘Whlfrid, afterwards bishop From the matances in Bede, 1t appears 
of York, resied the cause of the that many died in the course of a 
Romans on the authonty of St. Peter, single day, and that of those who 
and the practico of the universal, caught the infection, hardly more 
church, which ought not to yield to} than oneim thirty recqvered During 
the pretenuons of a few ob«eure con-| twonty yoars 1b viated and revisited 
gregalionsof Christians on the western | the chffcrent provinces of Britain end 
shores of Bntain. Colman boasted of Ireland PBecde does not attempt to 
the sanctity of St Columba, theapostic calculate the amount of its ravages, 
of the north, and contended that no- but 1s content with the vague terms 
thing should be changed which he and | of depopulated districts, and multi- 


his successors had sanctioned with their 
approbation Oswio terminated the 
dcbate by declaring that he should 
prefer the institutions of St Peter to 
those of St Columba. The decision 
wus applauded by the majority of the 
meeting. and of the Scottash monks, 
several conformed to the practice of 
their opponents, the others retired 
in sHent discontent to the parent 
monastery 1m the isle of Hi! 


tudes of dead. In Ireland an ancient 
writer computes its victims at two- 
thirds of the inhabitants? The high- 
lands of Caledonia were alone frec 
from this dreadful visitation The 
natives piously ascribed the exemption 
to the intercession of their patron St 
Columba, and persuaded themsclves 
that even in the infected countries 
they were inaccessible to 1fs altacks. 
Adamnan, the abbot of Icolmkulle, 


In the same year, the twenty-second | relates, with obvious emotions of 


of Oswio, the beginning of the month 
of May was rendered remarkable by a 


national pride, that twice during this 
period he visited the king of North- 


total eclipse ofthesun. Theignorance | umbria, and, though he lived in the 
of the observers did not fail to predict midst of the contagion, though 
the most alarming disasters, and the numbers were dmly dying around 
event seemed to Justify their predic-| him, neither he, nor any of his 
tions. The summer was extremely attendants, took the infection ‘ 

dry, the heavens, to use the expres- The pestilence no sooner appeared, 
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than it proved fatal to several of the 
most distinguished characters mm the 
island. gre king of Gwynez, 

Ercombert of Kent, Ethelwald of 
Sussex, Deusded:t, archinshop of 
Canterbury, the bishops of London 
and Lindisfarne, Boisil, the celebrated 
abbot of Maulros, and Ethelburga, the 
royal abbess of Barking, were among 
the first of 1te victams. The death of 
the metropolitan afforded Oswio an 
opportunity of promoting his favourite 
system of religious uniformity. He 
consulted with Egbert, the new king 
of Kent, and by thei concurrence, 
the presbyter Wighard, who had been 
chosen to succeed to the archiepiscopal 
dignity, was sent to Rome to ask the 
advice of the Apostolic see. But in 
that city the new prelate fell a victam 
to the pestilence which he had escaped 
un his own country, and his death was 
announced 1m ‘kb letter to Osmo from 
Pope Vitalian. The pontiff, however, 
assured the king that he would gratify 
his wishes by selecting for the church 
of Canterbury a person equal to so 
oxalted a station, and after some delay 
Theodore, a monk of Tarsus, whose 
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virtue and erudition had been ho- 
noured with general applause, landed 
in Kent, with the title of Archbishop 
of Britam. Has authority was imme- 
diately acknowledged by all the Saxon 
prelates, new bishoprics were estab- 
hshed, synods were held, and unt- 
formity of discipline was everywhere 
observed. 

Oswio died in 670. With him 
expired both the title and authority 
of Bretwalda. The power of North- 
umbna had for some years been on 
the decline, while the neighbouring 
state of Mercia, created by the genius 
of Penda, had gradually matured ite 
strength, and the southern kingdom 
of Wessex had, with a slow but steady 
progress, constantly advanced in the 
subjugation of the Britons. These 
three rival nations will, 1n the follow- 
ing chapter, solicit the attention of 
the reader; the feeble kingdoms of 
Essex, Kent, Hast Anglia, and Sussex, 
sometimes the alles, but generally 
the vassals of their more powerful 
neighbours, cannot awaken sufficient 
interest to deserve a more detailed 
and separate narration 
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From Oswio the Northumbrian 
soeptre was transferred to the hands 
of Egfrid, the elder of Ins surviving 
sons.' The Picts, despising the youth 


1 Malmsabury eR and several later 
writers say tA the elder son, was 
ahve, but rejected on account of 
and that he ascended the throne 


the death of Egfnd. Froma dibgent iad 


ad 


of the new monarch, assembled under 
their prince Bernherth, and asserted 
their independence But Egfnd, with 


8 vigour which surprised and dismayed 
of Bede, it @ 
th have confounded pete Alain, 
made the two ig one 


was eainmec¢ tho to be the son 
of Osmo. S hvee im anhalt exile 
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them, put himself at the head of a 
body of horse, entered their terntory, 
defeated them in a bloody battle, and 
compelled them to submit again to 
the superior power of the North- 
umbrians. With equal expedition he 
anticipated and defeated the designs 
of Wulphere, king of Mercia, who 
numbered among his vassals most of 
the southern chieftains. The victory 
broke for a while the power of the 
Mercians Wulphere died soon after, 
and his kingdom was at first seized by 
the Northumbrian, but restored to 
Ethelred, who had married Osthryda, 
the sister of Egfrid.' 

Religious prejudice has conferred 
an adventitious interest on the reign 
of Egfnd, and his quarrel wth W1il- 
frid, the celebrated bishop of York, 
occupies a distinguished but dispro- 
portionate space mm our modern his- 
tories Wilfmd was a noble North- 
umbrian, who had travelled for im- 
provement, and after his return from 
Italy, had been selected as the in- 
structor and confidant of Alchfrd, 
the son of Oswico. When Tuda died, 
Wiulfrid was chosen to succeed him in 
the bishopric of York, and was sent 
by the two princes into Gaul to be 
consecrated by his frend Agilberct, 
bishop of Paris Whether 1t was that 
during his absence the quarrel arose 
between Oswio snd his son, or that 
the party of the Scottish missionaries 
had acquired the ascendancy, as 1s 
intumated by Eddius, Wilfmd, at his 
return, found Ceadds in posseasion of 
the episcopal dignity, and retired 
peacefully to his monastery at Rippon 
But Theodore of Canterbury restored 
Wilfrid, and translated Ceadda to 
Inchfield. Oswio acquiesced in the 
decision of the metropolitan, and the 
bishop enjoyed for several years his 


among the Scots, through his desire of 
knowledge, and was called to the throne 
after the decease of the legitimate offspring 
of Oswi0,.— Bede, p 129, 132, 178, 206, 
207, 234, 247, 293. also the poem De Abbat, 
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friendship, and that of his successor, 
Befnd.* 

Egfnd’s first wife was Edilthryda, 
the daughter of Anna, king of the 
East Angles, and widow of Tondberct, 
ealdorman of the Girvii. At an early 
period in life she had bound herself 
by a vow of virgmity, which was 
respected by the mety or indifference 
of her husband At his death she 
was demanded by Oswio for his son 
Egfrid, a youth of only fourteen years: 
and in spite of her remonstrances was 
conducted by her relations to the 
court of Northumbria, She pérsisted 
in her former resolution , and Egfrid, 
when he ascended the throne, referred 
the matter to the decision of W1lfrid, 
having previously offered him a valu- 
able present uf he could prevail on 
Edilthryda to renounce hor early 
vow The prelate, however, disap- 
pomted his hopes the prmncess took 
the veil at Coldimgham, and the 
friendship between Wilfnd and Egfnd 
was considerably impaired The king 
now married Ermenburga, a princess, 
the violence of whose character excited 
the discontent of the people, and the 
remonstrances of the bishop The 
freedom of his admonitions mortified 
her pride, and she found in her 
husband the willing minister of her 
vengeance.* 

In the exercise of hi authority 
Archbishop Theodore was always 
severe, occasionally despotic. He 
had already deposed three of the 
Saxon prelates; and Whilfnd was 
destined to oxpemence the same fate. 
At the solicitation of Egfnd and 
Ermenburga, ‘he came to North- 
umbnia, divided the ample diocese 
of York ito three portions; and 
consecrated three new prelates, one 
for Bernicia, a second for Deira, and 
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reseed by the umportunities of the 
abbesa EXbba, they consented to lus 
enlargement, but on the condition 
that he should bind himself by an 
rm never more to set his foot within 
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umbria and Mercia were allied by 


dition we are not informed. Bede 
assures us that the Irszh were a 
harmless and friendly people. ‘To 
them many of the Angles had been 


ured, accustomed to resort in search of 


knowledge, and on all occasions had 


d threata, been received kindly, and eupported 


gratuitously. Beorht requited thar 
hospitality by ravaging their country, 
and burning their towns, churches, 
and monasteries. The natives, unable 
to repel the invader by force, implored 
on the author of ther wrongs the 
vengeance of Heaven, and their un- 
precations were believed to be fulfilled 
in the following year by the unfortu- 
nate death of Egfnd. Against the 
advioe of his council the knng led an 
army into the territory of the Picts. 
Brude, the Pictish kmg, prudently 
retired before a superior enemy, tall 
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Picts and 
the Britons, took advantage of thr 
opportunity to recover their indepen- 
dence: Trumwin, whom Nafrid had 
appointed bishop at Abercorn, fied 
with his clergy into the south; and 
of the Saxon sattlers all, who had not 
the good fortune to make a precipitate 


very. 

Egfrnd had left no issue by Ermen- 
burg; and the Northumbrian thanes 
offered the crown to Aldfrid, the 
reputed but illegitimate son of Oswio. 
During the last reign he had retured 
to the western isles, and had devoted 
the time of his exile to study under 
the instruction of the Scottssh monks 
Hus proficiency obtained for him from 
Ris contemporaries the title of the 
learned king. Though his pacific 
disposition, and drminished power, 
did not permt him to assame the 
superionty which had been possessed 
by several of his predecessors, he 
reigned respected by his sear 
beloved by his subjects, and praised 
by the learned whom he patronized. 
If he conducted in person any military 
expedition, 1t bas escaped the notice 
of histonans: but the oelebrated 
Beorht, by his order or with his per- 
mission, attempted to obliterate the 
disgrace which the late defeat had 
brought on the Northumbrian arms; 
and, like the unfortunate Kefrid, lost 
in the attempt both his life and his 

3 

In the second year of his reign, 
Aldfrid, at the recommendation of 
Archbishop Theodore, had restored 
Wilfrid to his Inshopric and posses- 
sions. The reconcihation was not 
lasting. The prelates who had been 
expelled by the restoration of Wilfrid, 
acquired the confidence of the kmg; 
Brihtwald, the successor of Theodore, 
was induced to favour their cause; 
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Scots, and some tribes of and the persecuted bishop was com- 
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pelled to appeal a scoond time to the 
justioe of Rome. He returned with 

a papel testimonial of his innocence: 
but Aldfrid refused to receive lim, 
and he sheltered himself under the 
protection of Coenred of Mearoia. 
Aldfrid died in 705; and in hus last 
moments regretted his treatment of 
Wilfnd, and bequeathed to his succes- 
sor the charge of doing justice to the 
injured prelate <A compromise, satis- 
factory to all parties, was effected in 
the course of the same year ® 

Hitherto the actions and abilities 
of the Northumbrian princes have 
demanded a more ample space; a few 
pages may suffice for the history of 
their successors, which will present 
nothing to the reader but one con- 
tinued scene of perfidy, treason, and 
murder. At the death of Aldfnd, ins 
son Osred was eight years old. The 
caldorman Hadulf usurped the sceptre, 
and besieged the royal infant in Bam- 
borough : but the people espoused the 
cause of Osred, and the usurper, after 
a tumultuous reign of two months, 
paid the forfextof his treason. Berct- 
frid assumed the guardianship of the 
king, and chastised the incursions of 
the Picts mm a bloody battle fought 
near the wall. But Osred soon eman- 
ctpated himself from the restraint of 
his tutor: and the ungovernab 
youth wag slain in his nineteenth year 
on the banks of Winandermere, in 
an attempt to suppress a dangerous 
insurrection headed by his kinsmen, 
the two brothers Ceenred and Osric. 
Cenred possessed the throne two 
years, Osric eleven, at whose doath it 
descended to Ceolwulf, the brother of 
his predecessor. The learning and 
piety of Ceolwulf are attested by the 
venerable Bede, but he possessed 
neither the vigour nor the red 
requisite for his station. 
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second year of his reign, he was seized, 
shorn, and shut up in a monastery. 
From this confinement he escaped, re- 
ascended the throne, and learned amd 
the splendid cares of royalty to regret 
the tranquillity which he had reluc- 
tantly possessed in the cloister. After 
& reign of eight years, he voluntarily 
resigned the sceptre, and embraced 
tho monastic profession at Lindisfarne.’ 
He was succeeded by his cousin Ead- 
bert, who dunng a reign of one-and- 
twenty years enlarged the territory, 
and revived for a while the ancient 
glory of the Northumbrians The 
Picta and Mercians felt the superionty 
of hisarms and with the assistance 
of Ouengus, the Pictish king, he took 
Dunbarton from the Britons, and 
added Cy1l to his dommmions In his 
old age he unitated his predecessor, 
and received the tonsure among the 
clergy of the church of York, of which 
his brother Egbert was the archbishop 

His retreat by some writers 1s attri- 
buted to compulsion; others assign it 
to the impreeston made on his mind, 
by comparing the violent deaths of 
two contemporary princes with the 
peaceful exit of Ceolwulf.? Oswulf, 
the son of Eadbert, was slain by a con- 
spiracy of his thanes soon after his 
aocession, and the sceptre by the 
suffrage of the people was placed in 
tHe hands of Edinwold, a noble North- 
umbrian. But the descendante of 
Ids, who claimed 1¢ as the right of their 
family, considered bum an usurper 
The death of Oswin, his principal op- 
ponent, who fell in a battle which 
lasted three days in the vicinity of 
Melrose (Aug. 6), seemed to confirm 
lim on the throne; but after a 
troublesome reign of mx years, he re- 
signed, in an assembly of the witan 
at Finchley, in favour of Alchred, a 
prince of the line of Ida? The incon- 
stancy of the Northumbrian thanes 
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was fatal to the ambition of their 
monarchs. Aichred, abandoned by 
those who had placed him on the 
throne, fled for protection to Kennet, 
king of the Picts, and was succeeded 
by Ethelred, the son of Edilwold, of 
whom we know only, that nm the fifth 
year of his reign, his army was twice 
defeated by two rebel ealdormen, 
Ethelwald and Heardbert, and that 
the loss of his three principal captains 
induced him to fly, and leave the 
sceptre to Alfwold, the son of Oswulf.* 
Alfwold’s reign was as tumultuous 
as those of his predecessors SBeorn, 
his principal muster, was burned to 
death mm Silton by a party of thanes, 
whose enmity he had incurred by the 
equity of his administration; and the 
king himself, whose virtue was not a 
match for the ferocity of his subjects, 
was slam by the ealdorman Sigan. 
The murderer, five years later, per- 
ished by his own sword. Osred, the 
gon of Alchred, attempted to seize the 
crown: but the thanes recalled the 
exiled Ethelred, and the late claimant, 
to save his hfe, enrolled himself 
among the clergy of York, and after- 
wards for greater security fled to the 
Isle of Man Ethelred returned with 
the thirst of revenge. He ordered 
Eardulf, one of his most powerful op- 
ponents, to be slam at the door of the 
chureh of Rippon. The monks carried 
the body into the choir During the 
funeral service it was observed to 
breathe, proper remedies were applied 
to the wounds, and the future king of 
Northumbna was carefully concealed 
inthe monastery. The fate of Elf and 
Elwin, the two sons of Alfwold, was 
more deplorable. They had fled to 
the sanctuary at York, were drawn 
by deceitful promises from their 
asylum ; and paid with their hives the 
price of their credulity. Osred now 
returned from the Isle of Man, and 
* Sim. Dun p. 106. <Auct Bed. 224 
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braved his mval to battle, but he was 
deserted by his followers, and added 
another to the victams of Ethelred’s 


ambition That prince, however, was, 


hastenimg to the close of his bloody 
career. In his third year the total 
falure of the harvest had reduced the 
inhabitants to the extremity of dis- 
tress; and to famine were soon added 
the ravages of pestilence. At that 
moment, to complete ther musfor- 
tunes, an army of Danes landing 
on the coast, pillaged the country, and 
destroyed the venerable church of 
Lindisfarne, the former residence of 
the apostle of the Northumbrians. 
Both the calamities of nature, and 
the cruelties of this unknown enemy, 
were attributed to the imprudence or 
the bad fortune of Ethelred, and he 
fell in a fruitless attempt to quell 
the rising discontent of his subjects.' 
The sceptre stauned with the blood 
of so many princes was next grasped 
by Osbald but 1t dropped from his 
hands at the end of twenty-seven 
days, and Eardulf, whose life had been 
saved by the monks of Rappon, as- 
cended thethrone Osbald prudently 
retired to the cloister, where he en- 
joyed a tranquillity unknown to his 
more successful competitor. Eardulf 
was compelled to fight agamst the 
murderers of Ethelred, and defeated 
them in a sanguimary conflict at Bu- 
hnghow, near Whalley (April 2) 

They found a powerful protector in 
Cenulf, king of Mercia. The two 
kings advanced against each other at 
the head of their respective armies 

but a reconciliation was effected by 
the interposition of the prelates , and 
they swore eternal friendship to each 
other Yet Eardulf was 

surprised by his enemies, and put into 
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close custody. These numerous and 
bloody revolutaons had excited the 
notice of foreign nations Charle- 
magne pronounced the Northum- 
brians more perfidious than the very 
pagans ,* and by a spcevial messenger 
sought and obtamed the hberaton of 
she captive from the hands of hus 
subjects. There 1s reason 
to think that the opponents of Ear- 
dulf had consented to commit tho 
decision of their quarrel to the equity 
of the pontaff Leo III? The king 
himself, after paying a visit to the 
emperor at Nimeguen, repaired to 
Rome, where a messenger from Ean- 
bald, archbishop of York, had already 
arrived. That prelate, the ealdorman 
Wado, and Cenulf of Mercia, were 
believed by Leo to be the secret 
authors of the rebellion In the be- 
ginning of 809 Eardulf left Rome, 
accompanied by Aldulf, the papal 
legate, and by the messenger of Ean- 
bald, to whom Charleniagne, in order 
to manzfest the interest which he took 
in the affair, added Rotfrid, abbot of 
St. Amand, and Nanther, abbot of 
St. Omer. With this honourable 
escort he arrived in Northumbria; 
all opposition vanished before tho 
papal and imperial envoys, and the 
deposed king was unanimously re- 
stored to his throne* Jlow long he 
continued to reign 1s uncertain. 

It 1s unnecessary 10 pursue farther 
the history of these princes. Durng 
the last century Northumbna had 
exhibited successive instances of 
treachery and murder, to which no 
other country perhaps can furnish 2 
parallel. Within the lapse of one 
hundred years, fourteen kings had 
assumed the sceptre; and yet of all 
these one only, if one, died in the 
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peaceable possession of royalty. Seven the establishment of Christianity m 
had been slain, six had been driven the different Saxon kingdoms, inc- 
from the throne by their rebellous dentally contains almost all that we 
subjects. After Eardulf, the same know of the history of the more early 
anarchy and perfidy prevailed, till prmoes. This learned monk died at 
the Danes totally extinguzxhed the Jarrow in 733. His works were 
Northumbrian dynasty, by theslaugh- quickly transcribed, and dispersed 
ter of Elia and Osbribt im the year among the nations of Europe, and 
887. the applause with which they were 
From these worthless princes, the recerved induced the Anglo-Saxons 
votaries and victims of‘therr ambition, to consider him as the ornament and 
the mind will turn with pleasure to pride of their nation! 
two very different characters, who,in Alcuin was a native of York, or its 
@ more humblio station, became the neighbourhood. By Archbuhop Eg- 
benefactors of their age and country. bert he was appointed master of the 
These were Bede and Alcum, North- great school in the archiepiscopal 
umbrian scholars, whose lhiterary city. Hs reputation attracted crowds 
superiority was acknowledged by their of students from Gaul and Germany 
contemporaries, and to whose writings to his Icctures, and recommended him 
and exertions Europe was principally to the notice of the emperor Charle- 
indebted for that portion of learnmg magne He accepted the invitation 
which she possessed from the eighth of that prince to reside 1n his court, 
to the eloventh century. DGede was diffused a taste for learning through 
born at Sunderland, and was intrusted all the provinces of the empire, and 
in his childhood to the care of the numbered the most distinguished 
monks of Jarrow, 2 convent on the prelates and ministers among his 
right bank of the Tyne In that scholars "When, 1n his old age, he 
seminary ho spent sixty-two years, retired from the distractions of the 
devoting, according to ins assertion, palace, many followed lim io his 
the w hole of In» tame erther to his own , retreat at Tours, where he contmued 
improvement or to the 1mprovement ! his favourrte occupation of teaching 
of others Ike had studied overy till his death, m the commencement 
science which survived the ruin of of the ninth century His works are 
the Roman empire, and 1f the reader numerous They consist principally 
look into his wnitipgs, he will be of poems, elementary introductions 
astonished at the depth and the variety to the different sciences, treatises on 
of his attaanments Of his works, the a varicty of theological subjects, and 
most valuable 1s the “ Ecclesiastical an mteresting correspondence with 
History of the Nation of the Angles,” the most celebrated characters of 
which while 1t treats professedly of the age.” 


1 Et rectum quidem mb videtur, says count 1s given by Aldhelm, who had stuched 
the abbot Cuthbert, ut tota gens Anglorum first under and then under Roman 
im omnibus prove: ubicumgue repert: masters In his letter to Radfnd, who had 
sunt, grahias Deo referant, qma tam muira- just returned Ireland, gives due 
bulem viram ilhs in sua natione donavit.— prave to the learning of the Ineh scholars ; 
Ep St. Bomf p. 124. ut then he observes that England too has 

The Anglo-Saxon converts were indebted its share, that Theodore and Adrian shine 
for the httle learning acquired to therr hke the sun and moon at Canterbury, and 
muiszionaries and hence for some tme those that the former 1s surrounded with scholars 
aa the north repmred for instruction prin- even from Ireland. Theodorus summi sacer- 


cipally to Ireland, those in the south tothe dotu acula regensa, Hibernensium 
—— eee re Canterbury This pro- le aa os atr wrt icon Syl- 
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MERCIA. 

In the preceding pages the reader 
will have noticed the accession of 
Wulphere to the throne of Mercia, 
and lus frequent and not inglonous 
struggles against the power of the 
Northumbrians. Whth equal spirit, 
and eventually with greater success, 
he opposed his southern rmvals, the 
kings of Wessex. In the first conflict 
the chance of war made Wulphcre 
the prisoner of Comvalch, but with 
*the recovery of his hberty he oblite- 
rated the disgrace of his defeat. At 
the battle of Pontisbury the forces of 
Wessex were dispersed, the victors 
ravaged the country of their enemies, 
and the Wihtwaras, the mhabitante 
of the Isle of Wight, submitted to the 
dominion of Wulphere' That prince 
was now the most powerful of the 
kings on the south of tho Humber; 
and he employed his authority m 
promoting the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity among his dependants Idol- 
atry disappeared mn Mercia, the natives 
of Essex, who, during tho pestalence, 
had returned to the worship of Woden, 
were reclaimed by the preaching of 
the bishop Jarumnan, and Edilwalch, 
king of Sussex, at the persuasion of 
‘Wulphere, professed himself a Chris- 
tian. On the day of his baptism, he 
received from the munificence of his 
royal god-father the sovereignty of 
the Isle of Wight, and of the terntory 
of the Meanwaras, a distmct compre- 
hending almost the eastern moiety of 
Hampshire. Wilfmd, who had been 
driven into exile by the resentment 
of Ermenburga, 1mproved the oppor- 
tunity to establish the belief of the 
Gospel sn the kingdom of Sussex, and 
Edilwalch rewarded his zeal with the 
donation of the Isle of Selsey, contain- 
ing eighty-seven hides of land, and 
two hundred and fifty slaves. They 
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were bapfized, and immediately re- 
ceived thew freedom frum the jucty 
of the bishop.? 

Tho power of Wulphere dechnid 
as rapidly as it had msen Towards 
the end of his reign, he was defeated 
by the Northumbrians, and lost the 
province of the Lindiswaras, Tho 
men of Wossex, who had borne his 
superiority with imputience, were en- 
couraged by the victory of the North- 
umbnians to try again the fortune of 
war Though the battle was not 
deasive, 1t contributed to break the 
power of Wulphere, at whose dcath, 
Egfnd, the Northumbnan monarch, 
overran and subjected the kingdom.‘ 

Ethelred was the brother of Wul- 
phere, and had minrried Osthryda, 
the sister of Egfrid. To this alliance 
he was perhaps mdebted for the 
crown of Mercia. Heo led an army 
against Lothare, king of Kent, burnt 
the villayes and churches, carried off 
the inhabitants, and destroyed the 
city of Rochester Iencxt demanded 
the province of the Lindiswaras from 
Kigfrid ; a war onsued , /Elfwin, the 
brother of the Northumbnian, was 
slan, and Ethelred, though he paid 
the were for the death of Adlfwin, re- 
covered the possession of the disputed 
territory. For many years he reigned 
with honour, but the murder of his 
queen Osthryda by the Suthenhymbre, 
the people betweon the Trent and the 
Humber, deeply affected his mind. 
He gave the government of the dis-~ 
contented district to his nephew 
Coenred, the son of Wulphcro, and at 
last abdicated the throne m his favour. 
He had children of his own, but they 
were of an immature age, and the 
nation preferred a successor of ap- 
proved judgment and in the vigour of 
manhood. Ethelred then took the 
monastic vows m the monastery of 
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Bardeney, was raised to the office of 
abbot, and died at an advanced age in 
716.! 

Coenred was a prince whose piety 
aud love of peace are loudly applauded 
by our ancient chroniclers, but whose 
short reign of five years affords only a 
barren theme to the historian. As 
soon as Ceolred, the son of the prece- 
ding monarch, was of an age to wield 
thesceptre, Coonred resigned thecrown, 
and travelling to Rome, received the 
monastic habit from the hands of 
Pope Constantine. Offa, the son of 
Sighere, king of Essex, was the com- 
panion of his pilgmmage, and the 
imitator of his virtues ? 

Whe reign of Ceolred was almost 
as tranquil as that of his predecessor. 
Once only had he recourse to the 
fortune of arms, against Ina, king of 
Wessex. The battle was fought at 
Wodensbury, and the victory wae 
claimed by each nation. But Ceolred 
degenerated from the piety of his 
fathers, and by the lecentiousness of 
his morals alienated the minds of the 
Mercians. In the eighth year of hus 
reign, as he sat at table with his 
thanes, he suddenly lost his reason, 
and shortly after expired in the most 
excruciating torment. 

Contemporary with Ceolred was 
Ethelbald, a descendant of Alwin, the 
brother of Penda. He was in the 
vigour of youth, graceful in his per- 
son, ambitious of power, and mmode- 
rate in hus pleasures. To avoid the 
jealousy of Ceolred, by whom he was 
considered a rival, Ethelbald had con- 
cealed himself among the marshes of 
Croyland, where he was hospuitably 
entertained by Guthlake, a celebrated 


hermit. As soon as he had learned, 


the death of his persecutor, he issued 
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from his retreat, assumed the sceptre 
withont opposition, and afterwards, to 
testify Ins gratitude for his former 
benefactor, raised amagnificentchurch 
and monastery over the tomb of Guth- 
lake.t The character of Ethelbald 
was a compound of vice and virtue 
He was hberal to the poor and to his 
dependants, he watched with solicitude 
over the administration of justice, and 
he severely repressed the hereditary 
feuds, which divided the Merman 
thanes, and impaired the strength of » 
the nation. Yet mm hs own favour 
he never scrupled to invade the nghts 
of his subjects, and that no restraint 
might be umposed upon his pleasures, 
he refused to shackle himself with the 
obligataons of marnage. The noblest 
families were disgraced, the sanctity 
of the cloister was profaned by his 
amours. The report of his mmorahty 
reached the ears of the missionary 
St. Boniface, who from the heart of 
Germany wrote to him a letter of most 
earnest expostulation.> What influ- 
ence 1t had on his conduct, 1s not 
mentioned, but he soon afterwards 
attended a synod, held by Archbishop 
Cuthbert for the reformation of 
manners, and long before his death 
forsook the folliesand vioesof his youth. 

Of the kings who had hitherto 
swayed the Mercian sceptre, Ethel- 
bald was the most powerful. From 
the Humber to the southern channel, 
he compelled every tribe to obey his 
authority: but he seems to have re- 
spected the power or the abuilrties of 
the Northumbrian monarchs - and, if 
he ventured twice to invade their 
territories, 1t was at times when they 
were engaged in the north against 
the Picts, and when the spoils which 
he obtamed were dearly purchased by 
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the infamy of the aggreemon.' In 
the south the kings of Wessex 
struggled with impatience against his 
ascendancy, but every effort appeared 
only to rivet their chains. They were 
compelled to serve him as vassals, and 
to fight the battles of their lord. At 
length, m 752, Cuthred undertook to 
emancipate himself and his country, 
and boldly opposed the Mercians in 
the field of Burford mn Oxfordshire. 
In the open space between the two 
armies, Edilhun, who bore the golden 
dragon, the banner of Wessex, slew 
with his own hand the standard-bearer 
of Ethelbald and hs countrymen 
hailed as the omen of victory the 
valourofthairrchampion Anancient 
poet has described 1n striking language 
the shock of the two armies; the 
shouts and efforts of the combatants, 
their murderous weapons, the spear, 
the long sword, and the battle-axe, 
and their prodigahty of hfe mn the 
defence of their respective standards. 
Chance at length conducted Ethelbald 
to the advance of Edilhun: but the 
king of Merca shrunk before the 

gigantic stature and bloody brand of 
his adversary, and gave to his follow- 
ers the example of a precipitate flight. 
This defeat abolished for a time the 
superiority of Mercia. 

Ethelbald did not long survive his 
disgrace. Beornred,a noble Mercian 
aspired to the throne, and a battle 
was fought on the hill of Seggeswold 
mm Warwickshire. The king either 
fell in the engagement, or was killed 
by his own guards on the following 
night. His body was burned m the 
monastery of Repandune.? 
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The death of Bthelbald transferred 
the momentary possession of thecrown 
to Beornred , but the thanes espoused 
she interests of Offa, a prince of royal 
descent; and the usurper, at the end 
of a few months, was defeated 1n battle, 
and dnven out of Mercia. Of the 
reign of the new monarch the first 
fourteen years were employed in the 
subjugation of his domestic enemies, 
and the consolidation of Ins own 
power, objects which he was unable 
to effect without the effusion of much 
blood.* In 771 he first appeared m 
the character of a conqueror, and 
subdued the Hestingi, a people in- 
habiting the const of Sussex.* sche 
years afterwards he invaded Kent, 
routed the natives at Otford, and 
stained the waters of the Darent with 
the blood of the fugitives From the 
more feeble, he turned his arms 
against the more powerful states. 
He entered Oxfordshire, which then 
belonged to Wessex; Cynewulf, the 
West Saxon monarch, fied before 
him, Bensington, a royal residence, 
was taken , and the terntory on the 
left bank of the Thames became the 
reward of the conqueror.’ The Bn- 
tons were next the victams of hus 
ambition. The kings of Powis were 
driven from Shrewsbury beyond the 
Wye; the country between that nver 
and the Severn was planted with 
colonies of Saxons; and a trench and 
rampart, stretching over a space of 
one hundred miles from the mouth 
of the Wye to the estuary of the Dee, 
separated the subjects of Offa from 
the meursions of their vindictive 
neighbours.© The Northumbrians 
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also, but n what year is uncertain, 
were compelled to own the supe- 
tiority of the Mercian ! 

The chair of St. Peter was filled at 
this period by Adrian, the friend and 
favountecofCharlemagne. In785 two 
papal legates, tho bishops of Ostia and 
Tudertum, accompanied by an envoy 
from the French monarch, landed m 
England, and convoked two synods, 
the one in Northumbnia, the other in 
Mercia In the latter, which was 
attended by Offa, and by all the 
princes and prelates on the south of 
the JTumber, the legates read a code 
of ecclesiastical laws composed by the 
pontiff for the reformation of the 
Asglo-Saxon church It was heard 
with respect, and subsembed by all the 
membors.?, The ambition of Offa did 
not omit the opportunity of attempt- 
ing a project, which he had long 
meditated. Jaenbercht, archbishop of 
Canterbury, had formerly offended the 
king, and had been deprived by him 
of all the manors which belonged to 
lis see in the Mercan territories 
From the man, the enmity of Offa was 
transferred to the church over which 
he presided. Why, the kmg asked, 
should the Merman prelates be sub- 
jected to the junsdiction of a Kentish 
bishop? Why should the most power- 
ful of the Saxon kingdoms be without 
a national metropolitan? According 
to his wishes a proposition was made 
in the synod, that the jurisdiction of 
the see of Canterbury should be con- 
fined to the three kingdoms of Kent, 
Sussex, and Wessex, that one of the 
Merman bishops should be raised to 
the archiepiscopal rank; and that all 
the prelates between the Thames and 
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the Humber should be subject to his 
authority. Jaenbercht did not ac- 
quiesce without a struggle m the 
degradation of his church, but the 
influence of Offa was irresistible, and 
Higebert of Lichfield was selected to 
be the new metropolitan. St2l 1t was 
n to procure the papal appro- 
bation. The messengers of Offs urged 
the great extent of the province of 
Canterbury, and the propriety of 
appointing a native metropohtan to 
preside over the churches of so power- 
ful a kingdom as Mercia the advo- 
cates of Jaenbercht alleged the let- 
ters of former pontifis, the prescrip- 
tion of two centuries, and the in- 
justice of depriving an innocent pre- 
late of more than one-half of his 
junsdichon. Adrian assented to the 
wishes of the king the palhum with 
the archiepiscopal dignity was con- 
ferred upon Adulph, the successor of 
Higebert in the see of Lichfield, and 
Jaenbercht was compelled to content 
himself with the obedience of the 
bishops of Rochester, London, Selsey, 
‘Winchester, and Sherburne * 

Before the conclusion of the coun- 
cull, Egferth, the son of Offa, was 
solemnly crowned, and from that pe- 
nod reigned conjointly with his father. 
At the same time the king delivered 
into the hands of the legates a charter, 
in which he bound himself by oath, 
and promised for his successors, to 
send annually the sum of three hun- 
dred and sixty-five mancuses to the 
church of St Peter,1n Rome, to be 
employed partly in defraying the ex- 
penses of the publo worship, partly 
in the support of indigent pilgrims * 

Alcum, the Anglo-Saxon preceptor 


Chelsey, which was called Chelcothe as late 
as the = of the fifteenth century.—Lel. 
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of Charlemagne, had been instru- 
mental in opening an epistolary cor- 
respondence between his royal pupil 
and the king of Mercia’ From the 
letters, which are still extant, 1t ap- 
pears that several of the thanes, who 
had the succession of Oifa, 
finding 1t unsafo to remam in Eng- 
land, had sought an asylum upon the 
continent The humanity of Charle- 
magne refused to abandon them to 
the resentment oftheir enemy Thosc 
who asserted their mnocence, he sent 
to Rome to exculpate themselves be- 
fore the pope the others he retained 
under lis protection, not, as he saad, 
to encourage them in their rebellion, 
but with the hope that time might 
soften the rescntment of Offa, and 
that the fugitives might be received 
into favour Once he intrusted some 
of them to the faith of Ethelheard, 
the successor of Juenbercht mm the see 
of Canterbury but on the express 
condition that he should send them 
back to France in safety, unless Offa 
should give the most solonm as- 
surances that he would pardon their 
offences.? Another subject of dis- 
cussion regarded the mercantile in- 
terests of the two nations, It was 
complamed that the avarice of thé 
English manufacturers had mduced 
them to contract the size of the wool- 
len gowns, which they exported to 
the continent, and the vigilance of 
the French had detected several ad- 
venturers, who, under the disguise of 
pugrims, had attempted to impose on 


1 In his letters Charles gives himself the 
sounding title of “‘ the most powerfal of the 
Christian hangs of the east,” and at the 
same time, to soothe the vanity of Offa, calls 
him ‘‘ the most powerfal of the Christian 
kings of the west”—-Ep Car Mag apud 
Bo t, tom v p 620. 

2 the jetter to Kthelheard 1s so honour- 
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the officers of the customs. These 
points were amicably arranyved, but 
& new occurrence interrupted for a 
time that harmony, which had sub- 
aisted for so many years (C‘harle- 
magne, as a proof of his friendship, 
had proposed a marriage between his 
illegitimate son Charles and a daugh- 
ter of Off. The Mercian, as the 
price of lus consent, demanded a 
French princess for his son Egferth 
If we refiect that the tno monarchs 
had Intherto treated each other on 
the footing of perfect equality, there 
will not appear anything peculiarly 
offensive in such a demand. Yet it 
wounded the pnde of Charlemugne 
he broke off ail communication witht 
the Mercian court, and tho trade 
with the English merchants ex- 
perienced the most rigorous prolubi- 
tions. But Gerwold, the collector of 
the customs, w hose inicrosts probably 
suffered from this intorruption of 
commerce, contnved to pacity bis 
sovereign , and Alcum, who was com- 
muissioned to negotiate with the Mer- 
clan, succeeded in restoring the rela- 
taons of-amity between the two courts 4 
The most powerful of the Saxon 
princes were ambitious of an allianco 
with the family of Offa. Bnbtric and 
Ethelred, the kings of Wessex and 
Northumbria, had already marned 
bis daughters Hadburga and Elfleda; 
and Ethelbert, the )oung king of the 
East Angles, was a suitor for the 
hand of their sister, Ktheldmda This 
amiable and accomplshed prince (so 


dorius de ills frater meus respondeat, wos 
ad nos remittite lllmsos Mehus est enim 
pere are quam perire, in alena servire 
patria quam insua mori Confido de boni- 
tate fratns mei, m obnixe pro ills interce- 
datas, ut benigne suscipiat sos, pro nostro 


smore, vel ma ro © charitate, qui 
dixit, Remus remittetur vobis —Int. 
Epwt Alcuni, ep. 61. 
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he is described) by the advice of his 
council proceeded with a numerous 
train to Mercia. On the confines he 
halted, and sent forward a messenger 
with presents and a letter, announcing 
the object of his intended vimt. A 
kind invitation was returned, accom- 
panied with a promise of security. At 
his arrival he was received with the 
attention becoming his dignity, and 
expressions of affection most flattering 
to his hopes. The day was spent in 
feasting and merriment in the even- 
ing Ethelbert retired to his apart- 
ment but shortly afterwards was 
invited by Wimbert, an officer of the 
palace, to visit Offa, who wished to 
confer with him on matters of 1m- 
portance The unsuspecting prince, 
as he followed his guide through a 
dark passage, was surrounded by ruf- 
flans, and deprived of hfe At the 
news, hus attendants mounted their 
horses and fled Etheldnda, disap- 
pointed in her expectations of worldly 
happiness, retired from oourt, and 
lived a recluse in the abbey of Croy- 
land and Offa, shut up in his closet, 
affected, by external demonstrations 
of gnef, to persuade the world of Ins 
innocence. Gratitude to the founder 
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Offa honoured the memory of the 
prince, whose blood he had shed, by 
erecting a stately tomb over his 
remains, and bestowing mch dona- 
tions on the church of Hereford, in 
which they reposed. Abontthe same 
time he endowed the magnificent 
abbey of St Albans. But his heart 
was corroded by remorse, and his 
body enfeebled by disease. Wothn 
two years he followed Ethelbert to 
the grave (Aug 10), and was buried 
near Bedford, in a chapel on the 
banks of the Ouse. It was a tradi- 
tion of the neighbourhood, that, a 
few years afterwards, the river over- 
flowed, and that his bones were carried 
away by the mundation ? 

Egferth, who had been crowned 
nine years before, succeeded hus father. 
The ancient writers indulge in reflec- 
tions on the misfortunes of a famuly, 
the establishment of which had cost 
its founder so many crimes. Egferth 
died without issue after he had 
possessed the crown one hundred 
and forty-one days. Of his sisters, 
Elfieda became a widow soon after 
her marnage; Eadburga died im 
poverty and exile in Italy; and Edil- 
thrida finished her days in seclusion 


of his abbey has duced the monk of &t Croyland. Within a few years 


St. Albans to transfer the whole guilt 
from the king to his consort Cyne- 
drda: by every other ancient writer, 
though she 1s said to have suggested, 
he 1s represented as having sanctioned 
the foul deed, and, if it be true that 
he immediately annexed Hast Angha 
to his own dominions, httle doubt can 
be entertained that the man, who 
reaped the advantage, had directed 
the execution of the murder.! 


1 Westminster 19 merely the of 
the monk of St Albans, who, gio taped 
fining the guilt 4 the queen, makes Ethel- 
oer sink aooR’ a -door into oo 
eskate ed —Vit. Of. n 
or (p 55), on some 
ancient ‘not ¢ oe 
in battle Occidit mm cam tn eer re bello 
--See Chron Sax 66. alm.15 Ethelw 
477. Asser, Ann 154. Brompton, 740—752 


after the murder of Ethelbert, Offa 
and his race had disappeared for ever.* 
The throne of Mercia was next filled 
by Cenulf, descended from another of 
the brothers of Penda. At the com- 
mencement of hs reign, a singular 
revolution in Kent directed his at- 
tention to that kingdom. By the 
death of Alunc the race of Hengist 
became extinct, and the prospect of a 
| throne awakened the‘ ambition of 


32 Thave not gr sia Offa’s pretended 
journey to , for 1t could not have 
the notice ‘of every historian before 
ae) monk of St Albans, The insti- 
cies of th 
by Huntin acti 
confounded 1t ‘with the ‘the annual donation of 
$65 mancases already mentioned. 
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several competitors, The successful 
candidate was a clergyman related to 
the descendants of Cerdic, Eadbert 
Pren, whose aspiring mind preferred 
the crown to the tonsure' Ethel- 
heard, the archbwhop of Canterbury, 
beheld with sorrow his elevation, but 
if ke treated Eadbert as an apostate, 
Eadbert conmdered Atm as a rebel, 
and the metropolitan, unable to 
maintain the discipline of the canons, 
consulted the Roman pontiff, Leo 
Iil., who after mature delsberation, 
excommunicated the king, and threat- 
ened, that, if he did not return to the 
clerical profession, he would exhort 
all the inhabitants of Britain to unite 
in punishing his disobedience? Cenulf 
took this office on himself, and Ead- 
bert, convinced that resistance would 
be vain, endeavoured to elude the 
vigilance and revenge of his enemies 
He was, however, taken the eyes of 
the captive were put out, and both 
hw» hands amputated. Cuthred, a 
creature of the victor’s, obtained the 
throne, with the title, but without 
the authority, of king; and Eadbert 
was reserved by the Mercian for the 
gratification of his vanity. A day 
had been appoited for the dedication 
of the church of Winchelcomb, which 
he had built with royal magnificence 
The ceremony was attended by two 
kings, thirteen bishops, ten ealdor- 
men, and an immense concourse of 
people, and in their presence Cenulf 
led Ins mutilated captive to the altar, 
and uf his special grace and clemency 
granted nm in the most solemn 
manner his freedom According to 
the national custom, the parade of 
the day was concluded with the dis- 
tribution of presents. To the kings, 
prelates, and ealdormen he gave 
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horses, garments of mik, and vases of 
the precioun metals; to each vuuitor 
of noble birth, but without landed 
possessions, & pound of silver, and to 
every monk and clergyman a smaller 
but proportionate sum * 

The next undertaking of Cenulf 
was an act of justice,—to resture to 
the successors of St. Augustin the 
prerogatives of which they had been 
despoiled at the imperious demand of 
Offa. The authonty of the new 
metropohtan had been endured with 
reluctance by the Enghsh prelates, 
his former equals; and the arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York 
seized the first opportunity of con- 
veying to the king the sentiments of 
the epiucopal body. He acquiesced 
in their wishes, a letter mn his name 
and that of the nomlity and clergy 
was written to Leo III, and Ethel- 
heard proceeded to Rome to plead m 
person the righte of bis church A. 
favourable answer was obtained, and 
Etholheard, at his return, summoned 
a council of twelve bishops, mm which 
it was declared that the decree of 
Pope Adrian had been surreptitiously 
obtained, and the metropolitan of 
Lichfield was reduced to his former 
station among the suffragans of 
Canterbury ‘ 

Archbishop Wulfrd was, hko his 
predecessor, for some time the favour- 
ite of Conulf° With the origin of 
the subsequent dissension between 
them, we are unacquainted but we 
find the king displayimg the most 
violent hostility agaist the primate, 
and excluding him during six years 
from the exercise of the archiepiscopal 
authority. Both appealed to the Holy 
See, and Wulfmd repaired to Rome, 
to vindicate his character from the 

3 Monast eg 1. 189. Chron. Sax. 
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charges of bis royal persecutor. At 
his return, Cenulf summoned him 
before a great council in London. 
“T require,” said the king, “that you 
sarrender to me and my hers your 
manor of three hundred hides at 
Yongesham, and pay to me one 
hundred and twenty pounds of silver. 
if you refuse, I will drive you out of 
Britain, and no solicitation of the 
emperor, no command of the pope, 
shall ever procure your return.” 
Wulfmd heard the menaces with 
firmness; and Cenulf showed himself 
inflexible. After much altercation 
and many remonstrances, a com- 
promise was effected by the inter- 
position of the nobility and clergy 
Wulfnd acquiesced in the king’s 
demand and Cenulf consented that 
the cession should be of no value, 
unless he wrote to the pope 1n favour 
of the archbishop, and restored him 
to all the privileges which his pre- 
decessors had enjoyed. Butnosooner 
had he obtaimed possession of the 
manor and the money, than he laughed 
at the credulity of Wulfind, who was 
compelled to submit in mience, and to 
wait for compensation from the Justice 
of Cenulf’s successor. 

After a prosperous reign of twenty- 
six years, the king was killed in an 
expedition against the East Anglians 
Notwithstunding his persecution of 
the archbishop, he 1s celebrated by 
eur ancient writers for his piety no 
less than his courage and good for- 
tune. He was succeeded by his only 
son Kenelm, a boy of seven years of 
age After the lapse of a few months, 
the young prince accompanied his 
tutor Ascebert into a forest, where he 
was barbarously murdered. Suspicion , 
attributed his death to his elder sister 
Quendrida, whose ambition, it was 
said, would have willingly purchased 
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the crown with the blood of a brother. 
If such were her views, she was dis- 
appointed. Ceolwulf, her uncle, as- 
cended the throne, but Quendnda 
succeeded to the patrimony of her 
father, and 1s frequently mentioned 
in the English councils with the titles 
of abbess, and heiress of Cenulf ? 

The reign of Ceolwulf was short. 
In his second year he was dethroned 
by Beornwulf, a Mercian, who had 
no better title than his power and 
opulence. He obliged Quendnda to 
compound with Wulfnd for the land 
which her father had wrested from 
the archbishop. His abilities are 
said to have been unequal to his 
station, and he was soon compelled to 
yield to the superior genius of Egbert, 
king of Wessex.* 


WESSEX 


From the kings of Mercia it 1s time 
to return to the descendants of Cerdic, 
whose fortune or abilities, after a 
struggle of three hundred years, 
triumphed over every opponent, and 
united all the nations of the Anglo- 
Saxons 1n one great and powerful 
monarchy The death of the bret- 
walda Ceawlin and the accession of 
lus nephew Ceolric, have been already 
noticed. To Coeolmc, after a short 
reign of five years, succeeded his 
brother Ceolwulf, whose enterprising 
spirit engaged him in constant hos- 
tihtaes with the Saxons, Britons, 
Scote, and Picts. The men of Sussex 
made a bold but unsuccessful effort to 
recover their iwndependence Tho 
war was conducted with the most 
obstamate valour; and though Ceol- 
wulf crushed lus opponents, 16 was 
with the loss of his bravest warriors.® 
He next led a numerous army against 
the Britons, drove Moun, their king, 
beyond the Severn, and penetrated to 


had left her the abbey of Wincheloomb. 
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the banks of the Wye. The pride of | senger Eomer to assassnate Edwin, 


the natives attributed their reverses 
not to the superiomty of the conquer- 
ors, but to the incapacity of ther 
leader. Has father Tewdric, it was 
sad, had never shown his back to an 
enemy were he to place himself at 
their head, the Saxons would not 
dare to appear in his presence. Tew- 
dric had resigned the sceptre, and led 
the hfe of a hermit anudst the rocks 
of Dmdyrn. From his cell he was 
drawn by the entreaties of his country- 
men; and assumed with reluctance 
the command of the army In the 
battle which followed, tho hermit 
gained the victory, but lost his lsfe. 
He received a wound in the head, of 
which he died near the confluence of 
the Wye and the Severn Ceolwulf 
did not survive hmm more than a 
year ' 

Ceolwulf was succeeded by Cynegils, 
the son of Ceolric, who divided the 
langdom with his brother Cuichelm. 
This partition did not diminish the 
strength of the nation. The two 
brothers appeared to be anmmated by 
the same spint, and united their 
efforts to promote the public pros- 
perity They led a powerful army to 
Bampton, in Devonshire. The Bri- 
tons fled at the martual appearance of 
the enemy, and the Say uns returning 
from the pursuit numbered two 
thousand and forty-six enemies among 
the slain.2. The three sons of Saberct, 
who had succeeded to the kingdom of 
Easex, ventured to provoke the hos- 
tility of the two brothers, but they 
fell on the field of battle, and of their 
followers but few escaped to carry the 
intelligence to their countrymen.’ 


The character of Curchelm 1s dis- W. 


graced by the attempt of bis mes- 


as - Prim p 203. ‘ 
s Tewdric was hoilled 2 
the Britons styled him a martyr. Wathern, 
where he was ed, derived ite name from 
the words Mertlur Tewdric When Brshop 
Godwin lus tomb, be found the 
bones entire, and the fracture of the skull 


king of Northumbria. What pecular 
provocation he mught have reverved, 
it 1s in vam to conjecture according 
to Malmesbury, he had been deprived 
of part of his termtory The slence 
of historians soquits Cynemls of any 
share in the guilt of his brother , but 
he was anwilhng to see him fall a 
victim to the resentment of the 
Northumbrian, and assisted him with 
all his forces in a fruitless attempt to 
repel Edwin. Fortunately the con- 
queror was appeased, and left them 1n 
possession of their territories.‘ 

Two years afterwards, Penda, who 
was then beginning his sanguinary 
career, determined to measure his 
strength with that of the West Saxons, 
The obstimacy of the two armies pro- 
longed the contest till 1¢ was imter- 
tupted by the darknessof might The 
conflict was about to be renewed m 
the morning, when both parties, ap- 
palled by the loss of the preceding 
day, were mduced by ther mutual 
foars to hsten to terms of recona)h- 
ation The battle was fought at 
Cirencester®5 Both Cynegils and 
Cuichelm received baptism from the 
hands of the bishop Birinus. Cyne- 
gils survived his brother seven years, 
and died m 642. 

The throne was next filled by Com- 
walch, the son of the last monarch, 
who had refused to embrace Chris- 
tianity with his father and uncle. 
He had formerly married a sister of 
Penda; but as soon as he obtamed 
the crown, he dismissed her with 
ignominy, and bestowed his hand on 
a more favourite princess. The Mer- 
clan, urged by resentment, entered 
essex, defeated Comwalch, and 
chased him out of his dominions, 
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He found an asylum in the territory 
of Anna, the virtuous king of the 
East Angles, where he was induced to 
abjure the deities of paganism. In the 
third year of his exile, he recovered 
his throne by the assistance of his 
nephew Cuthred, and as a testimony 
of his gratitude, bestowed on his 
benefactor three thousand hides of 
land, at Aston, in Berkshire. Hs 
next care was to fulfil the pious be- 
quest of his father, and to erect a 
church and monastery 1n the city of 
Winchester. Its mze and magni- 
ficence astonished his countrymen.' 

Comwalch was eminently success- 
ful against the Britons. He defeated 
them at Bradford, and afterwards at 
Pen, and made the Parret the west- 
ern boundary of his kingdom. But 
he was compelled to bend before the 
superior power of Wulphere, king of 
Mercia. Ifthe chance of war threw 
that prince into the hands of Coin- 
walch, the reader has seen that he 
recovered his hberty, defeated the 
West Saxons, and transferred the 
sovereiguty of the Isle of Wight, and 
of part of Hampshire, to his friend 
Fadiwalch, the king of Sussex.? 

At the death of Comwalch without 
children, an allurmg prospect was 
opened to the ambition of the remain- 
ing descendants of Cerdic, but the 
reins of government were instantly 
seized by his widow Sexburga, a 
princess whose spirit and abilities were 
worthy ofa crown. By her prompti- 
tude and decision she anticipated 
or suppressed the attempts of her 
opponents At the head of her 
army she overawec the neighbouring 
princes, who were eager to humble 
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the power of Wessex, and by the 
lenity of her sway, endeavoured to 
reconcile her subjecte to the novelty 
ofa female raign. Yeta general dis- 
content prevailed ; the chieftams con- 
ceived 1t a disgrace to submit to the 
sceptre of a woman, and she would 
probably have been dnven from the 
throne, had not her death antacipated 
the attempt, before the first year of 
her reign was expired * 

The government of Wessex now 
assumed the form of an aristocracy. 
The most powerful thanes associated 
for their mutual defence, and in the 
emergencies of foreign war conferred 
on one of their number the title of 
king.* The first of these was scuin, 
a descendant of Ceolwulf, who fought 
a bloody but indecisive battle with 
Wulphere, at Bedwin, in Wiltshire. 
He died or was expelled im the fol- 
lowing year. Centwin, the brother 
of Comwalch, succeeded, and the 
‘West Saxons under his conduct drove 
the Britons to the borders of the 
ocean. ‘l'o eacape his purswt, many 
joined their brethren m Armorica * 

Among the numerous princes of the 
family of Cerdic was Czeadwalla, of the 
house of Ceawhn, His youth, acnvity, 
and courage had distinguished him 
above his equals; but the qualities 
which attracted the admiration of the 
people alarmed the jealousy of Cent- 
win, and Cseadwalla, with a band of 
faithful adherents, retired from danger 
into the territory of Sussex. Yet the 
spirit of the fugitave scorned to solicit 
assistance from the enemies of his 
country, and in the extensive forests 
of Andredswald and Chiltene he 
maintained his mdependence* At 
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the same time Wilfrid, the banished 
bishop of York, resided m Selsey, 
which had been given to him by Edil- 
walch he sumilarity of ther for- 
tunes formed a bond of amity be- 
treon the two exiles. Cmradwalla 
frequently visited the prelate, and re- 
ceived from lim seasonable supphes 
of horsesand money Insensibly the 
number of his followers increased, ad- 
venturers and malcontents crowded 
to his standard, and he made a sudden 
and unexpected irruption into the 
cultavated part of Sussex. Edilwalch, 
who attempted with a few followers 
to oppose him, was slam, and the 
flames of war were spread over the 
country, when the ealdormen Berc- 
thune and Andhune returned from 
Kent with the army of Sussex, and 
drove this band of outlaws to their 
former asylum im the forest There 
Ceadwalla received the welcome in- 
telhgence that his persecutor Centwin 
was dead, and had generously, on his 
death-bed, named him his successor. 
He hastened into Wessex , his reputa- 
tion had already interested the people 
m his favour, his rivals were inti- 
midated by the martial appearance 
of Ins followers, and Czreadwalla as- 
cended, without opposition, the throne 
of Cerdic.! 

The first care of the new king was 
to remove the disgrace which he had 
so lately received in Sussex. With a 
powerful army he entered that de- 
voted country, slew Bercthune in 
battle, and reduced the natives to 
their former dependence on the crown 
of Wessex. Thence he pursued his 
victorious career into Kent. The im- 
habitants fled at his approach and 
the mches of the open country became 
the spol of the invaders.* 

The Isle of Wight had been for- 
merly subjugated and colonized by a 
body of Jutea. Wulphere had severed 
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it from Weasex: Cradwalla resolved 
to reunite xt to his domuniona. Though 
a pagan, he umplored, in this difficult 
enterprise, the assistance of the god 
of the Chrishans, and vowed, in the 
event of victory, to devote one-fourth 
of his conquest to the service of reh- 
gion. <Arvaid, who held the island 
under the crown of Sussex, dofonded 
himsoilf with courage and Cwadwalla 
received several wounds before he 
could subdue his antagonist. In his 
rage he had dotormined tw extermi- 
nate the natives, and to supply ther 
place with a colony of Saxons. but he 
yielded to the entreaties and exhorta- 
tions of Wilfrid, and gave to the 
bishop, in execution of his vow, three 
hundred hides of land, the fourth 
portion of tho island. By tim the 
donation was transferred to tho clergy- 
man Bornwine, lus nephew, who, with 
the assistance of Ihiddela, established 
the Chnstian faith among the m- 
habitants 4 

Durmg this invasion, two young 
princes, the brothers of Arvald, had 
escaped from the island, and sought 
an asylum among the Jutes of the 
opposite coast They were concealed 
at Stoneham but the place of their 
retreat was betrayed to Caadwalla, 
and an order was despatched for their 
immediate execution. Cynibert, the 
abbot of Redbndge, hastened to so- 
heit, and with difficulty obtamed, a 
respite, till he should baptize the 
unfortunate youths. He hastened to 
Stoneham, wformed them of ther 
approaching end, consoled them with 
the hope of future happiness, and ex- 
plained to them the leading doctrines 
of Christianity. They hstened to him 
with gratitude, the ceremony of bap- 
tism was performed; and the two 
brothers joyfully offered their necks 
to the sword,“in the certain hope,” 
says Bede, “of exchanging a tem- 
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porary for an immortal and blusful 
existence.’ 

The next theatre of his vengeance, 
or his ambition, was the kingdom of 
Kent. His brother Mollo commanded 
the West-Saxon army; and the na- 
taves, recurring to the pobcy which 
they had adopted m the former year, 
refared at the approach of the in- 
vaders. Mollo, whom the absence of 
an enemy had rendered negligent, 
ingautliously separated from his forces 
with twelve attendants. He was des- 
cried by the peasants, attacked, hunted 
into a cottage, and burnt to death. 
Cwadwalla hastened to revenge the 
fate of his brother, and devoted the 
whole of Kent to the flames and the 
sword # 

From his first acquamtance with 
Wilfrid, the king had imbibed a 
favourable notion of the Christian 
worship when he had mounted the 
throne, he invited the bishop into 
Wessex, honoured him as his father 
and benefactor, and determmed to 
embrace the faith of the gospel 
Another prince would have been 
content to receive baplism from his 
own prelate or his mstructor Csead- 
walla resolved to receive it from the 
hands of the sovereign pontiff He 
orossed the sea, visited in his progress 
the most celebrated churches, testitied 
lus piety by costly presents, was 
honourably entertained by Cunnbert, 
king of the Lombards, and entered 
Rome in the spring of the year 688 
On the vigil of Easter he was baptized 
by Pope Sergtus, and changed his 
name to that of Peter, in honour of 
the prince of the apostles. But before 
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he laid aside the white robes, the usual 
distinction of those who had been 
lately baptized, he was seized with a 
mortal illness, and died on the twen- 
tieth of April, in the thirtieth year of 
his age. By the command of Sergius * 
he was interred in the church of St. 
Peter: and an inscription fixed on 
the tomb preserved the memory, and 
celebrated the virtues, of the king of 
the West Saxons.® 

The successor of Coadwalla was 
Ina, who derived his descent from the 
bretwalda Ceawhnm As a warrior, 
Ina was equal, as a legislator he was 
supenor, to the most celebrated of his 
predecessors In the fifth year of his 
reign he assembled the Witena-gemoi, 
and “with the advice of his father 
Cenred, of his bishops Hedda and 
Erconwald, of all his ealdormen, and 
wise men,and clergy,” enacted seventy- 
mine laws, by which he regulated the 
administration of justice, fixed the 
legal compensation for crimes, checked 
the prevalence of hereditary feuds, 
placed the conquered Britons under 
the protection of the state, and ex- 
posed and punished the frauds, which 
might be commutted in the transfer 
of merchandise, and the cultivation of 
land‘ Essex (by what means is un- 
known) had already been annexed to 
his crown,’ and Kent was again 
destined to lament the day in which 
Mollo had perished. At the head of 
a resistless army Ina demanded the 
were for the death of his cousin , and 
Withred, king of Kent, to appease 
the resentment of the mvader, paid 
the full compensation,—thirty thou- 
sand pounds of silver® The West- 
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policy of his fathers 1m the gradual 
subjugation of the Britons; added by 
successive conquests several districts 
to the western provinces of his king- 
dom; and expelled, after long strug- 
gles, Geraint, the king of Cornwall. 
His dispute with Ceolred of Merma 
was more bloody and less glorious 
The battle was fought at Wodnes- 
bury. Both claimed the victory but 
neither dared to renew the engago- 
ment.! 


INA, 
Saxon monarch steadily pursued the! 


menced his bounty, and the abbey of 
Glastonbury was erected by hin ath 
a munaificence irauly rvval+ The 
religious sentiments which he hed 
imbibed mm early hfe sunk more 
deeply into his mind as he advanced 
m years, and their influence was 
atrengthened by theexhortations of his 
queen, who ardently washed for the 
retirement of the cloister. With thus 
view, 1f we maj credit the narrative of 
Malmsbury, she devised and executed 
the moxt singular stratagem The 


If the abihtios of Ina had promoted | king and queen had given « splendid 


the prosperity of Wessex, the durs- 
tion of Ins reign exhausted the pa- 
ticnce of the more aspirmg among 
the descendants of Cerdic He had 
swayed tho sceptre two-and-thirty 
years, when the etheling Cenulf ven- 
tured to claim the royal authority, 
and in a short time paid the forfeit of 
Ins ambition.2. The next year his 
exainple was followed by another 
pretender, named Eadbyrht, who 
seized the strong castle of Taunton, 
which Ina had lately erected in 
Somersetshire. It was at the moneut 
when an insurrection had drawn the 
king mto Sussex but his queen 
Ethelburga assembled an army, took 
the fortress by storm, and levelled 1+ 
with the ground Eadbyrht had the 
good fortune to escape from his 
pursuers, and was raised by tho 
enemies of Ina to the throne of 
Sussex. Dumng two years the na- 
tives successfully maintamed the 
struggle for their independence, but 
in the third they were defeated, and 
the death of Eadbyrht consummated 
the subjection of their country * 

Ina was the friend and benefactor 
of thechurchmen All the celebrated 
monasteries 129 his kingdom expe- 
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entertamment to the nolality and 
clergy of the kmgdom The following 
morning they left the castle, but after 
a ride of a few hours, Ina, at the 
earnest soheitation of Ethelburga, con- 
sented to return lie was surprised 
at the silence and solitude which 
appeared to reign m the castle At 
each step his astonishment imcreased. 
The furitture had disappeared, the 
hall was strewed with fragments and 
rubbish, and a htter of swine occupied 
the very bed mn wluch he had passed 
the night His oyes interrogated the 
queen, who seized the moment to read 
her husband a lecture on the vanity 
of human greatness, and the happy 
serenity of an obscure and religious 
hfe* It1s not, however, necossary to 
have recourse to the story There 
are other grounds on which the de~ 
termination of Ina may be oxplained, 
without attributing 1t to so clumsy an 
artifice. He had now reigned seven- 
and-thirty years ‘I'he peace of hw old 
age had been disturbed by rebellion, 
His body was broken by infirmity, 
his mind distracted by care Expe- 
mence had taught him how difficult 
it. was to hold with a feeble hand the 
reins of government among a warhke 
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and turbulent nobihty. He resolved 


to descend spontaneously from that not 


situation, which he could no longer 
retain with digmity, and religion 
offered to his grey hairs a safe and 
a holy retreat. In the Witena-gemot 
he resigned the crown, released his 
subjects from their allegiance, and ex- 
pressed his wish tospend theremainder 
of his days 1n lamenting the errors of 
his youth. Within a few weeks the 
royal penitent, accompanied by Ethel- 
burga, quitted Wessex. To watch 
and pray at the tombs of the apostles 
Peter and Paul, was the first object 
of their wishes, and after a tedious 
journey they arrived in Rome, and 
visited the holy places It may be, 
as some writers have asserted, that 
Ina then built the school of the 
Enghsh in that aty ' but this cir- 
cumstance was unknown to the more 
ancient historians, and can hardly be 
reconciled with the humulty of the 
‘king, whose endeavour it was to elude 
the notice of the public, and to hve 
confounded with the mass of the 
common people. On this account he 
refused to shave his head, or wear the 
monastic habit, and continued to 
support himself by the labour of his 
hands, and to perform his devotions 
in the garb of a poor and unknown 
pugrim. He died before the expira- 
tion of the year, and was followed to 
the grave by Ethelburga, the consort 
of his greatness, and the faithful 
companion of his poverty and re- 
pentance.? 

‘When Ina resgned the sceptre, 
he recommended for his successors, 
Athelheard, the brother of his queen, 
aud Oswald, who through Ethelbald, 
Oynebald, and Cuthwin, traced his 
descent from Ceawhn.? The two 
princes immediately became antago- 
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nists, Oswald, though defeated, did 
rehnquish his pretensions, and 
fall Ins death m 730, ASthelheard 
reigned m anxiety and suspense. 
This domestic quarrel umpaired the 
power, and emboldened the enemies, ~ 
of Wessex. The Bnitash writers claim 
for ther countrymen the glory of 
three victories, obtamed im North 
Wales, South Wales, and Cornwall.* 
The supenonty of the Mercians 1s 
better established #thelheard was 
compelled to obcy the authority 
of Ethelbald, king of Mercia, and 
an unsuccessful attempt to recover 
his independence, was chastised by 
the loss of Somerton, the capital of 
Somersetshire After an inglonous 
reign of thirteen years, he left his 
crown to his brother Cuthred.5 

Cuthred first drew his sword to 
revenge the death of his son, the 
ethehng Cenric, who had been slam 
mm a sedition of the people. The 
perpetrators of the crime, appre- 
hensive of pumshment, took up 
arms, and placed at them head the 
ealdorman Edilhun. Their army 
was inferior to that of the king, but 
the bravery of their leader supphed 
the deficrency of numbers, and the 
victory was doubtful, tall a dangerous 
wound removed the ealdorman from 
the field The conqueror behaved 
with generosity to his vanquished 
subjects, and restored Edilhun to his 
favour. The services of that noble- 
man in the great victory of Burford 
have been already mentioned. By 
his assistance the king defeated the 
Mercians, and secured the indepen- 
dence of Wessex. An expedition 
against the Britons, which added a 
considerable district to his dominions, 
closed the career of this warhke 
monarch, who died 1n 754.6 
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Sigebyrcht succeeded to the crown. 
Before the end of the year. the 
majority of the thanes rejected lus 
authority, and elected a descendant 
of Cerdic, by name Cynewulf Hamp- 
shire alone, by the influence of the 
ealdorman Cumbra, remaimed faith- 
ful to Sigebyrcht but that noble- 
man having presumed to remonstrate 
with him on his conduct, was put to 
death by his ungrateful master ‘The 
loss of their leader dissolved the con- 
nexion between the Hampshire-men 
and the king they united with their 
countrymen in acknowledging the 
claim of Cynewulf, and Sigebyrcht 
fled with precipitation to the forest 
of Andredswald. There he wandered 
for almost a year, tall he was acci- 
dentally discovered at Prevet by one 
of the retaimers of Cumbra, who, to 
revenge the death of his lord, thrust 
his spear through the body of the 
fugitive prince. He 1s said to have 
been buried with royal honours at 
Winchester ! 

Of the long reign of Cynewulf we 
know little more than that 1t was 
signalized by several victories over 
the Britons, and disgraced by the 
surrender of Bensington to the Mer- 
cians, But the history of his death 
deserves to be preserved, as illustrative 
of two great features in the Anglo- 
Saxon character,—devotedness of at- 
tachment, and ferocity of revenge. 
Sigebyrcht had left a brother named 
Cyneheard, who, to escape the Jealousy 
of the new king, abandoned his native 
country, and consoled the hours of 
exile with the hope of revenge. 
Thirty-one years had elapsed from 
the death of Sigebyrcht, when Cyne- 
heard returned with eighty-four ad- 
herents, and secreted himself in the 
woods. It chanced one evening that 
the king left Wmchester with a 
slender retinue to vimt a female at 
Merton, to whom he was warmly 
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attached. Cyneheard stole silontly 
from his retreat, followed with caution 
the footsteps of the mouarch; und in 
the dead of the night surrounded the 
residence of his mistress. Cynewulf 
was asleep; his attendants were dis- 
persed in the neighbouring houses. 
At the first alarm he rose, seized his 
sword, and descended to the door, 
where he descried his enomy, and 
springing forward aimed ‘a desperate 
blow at the head of Cyncheard. The 
wound, which was but shght, was 
quickly revenged by the weapons of 
the conspirators Roused by tho 
noise of the combatants and tho 
shrieks of tho woman, tho king’s 
attendants hastened to his assatance; 
but they found him breathloss, and 
weltering in blood. It was m vain 
that Cyneheard offered them their 
lives and possessions They scorned 
his proposals, and after a long conflict 
were all slain, with the exceptaon of a 
Briton, who, in quality of hostage, 
had been detained in the court of 
Cynewulf Even he was severely 
wounded 

Early nm the morning the news 
arrived at Winchester The ealdor- 
man Osric, and Wiverth the thane, 
immediately mounted their horses, 
and rode to Merton, followed by ther 
retainers. Cyneheard met them at 
the gate to justify his conduct, and to 
sohat their fnendship He pleaded 
the obligation of revenging the wrongs 
of Ins family , asserted his claim to 
the throne, offered them valuable 
possessions, and bade them recollect 
that many of his fnends were their 
kinsmen. “Our kinsmen,” they re- 
pled, “ are not dearer to us than was 
our lord. To his murderers we will 
never submit If those, who are 
related to us, wish to save their hves, 
they are at hberty to depart.” “The 
same offer,” returned the followers of 
Cyneheard, “was made to the king’s 
attendants. They refused it, We 
will prove to-day that our generosity 
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is not inferior to theirs.” Impatient | By her imperious temper she governed 
of delay, Ozsrie forced the barrier: he her husband, and, through him, the 


was opposed with the most desperate 
intrepichty ; and the battle was ter- 
munated only by the failure of com- 
batante. Of Cyneheard’s eighty-four 
companions, one alone was saved. He 
was found among the slain, covered 
with wounds but stall alive; and owed 
his preservation to this fortunate 
circumstance, that he was the godson 
of Osric The body of Cynewulf was 
interred among the ashes of his pro- 
gemitors at Winchester, that of Cyne- 
heard was conveyed to the church of 
Axmunster ! 

The vacant throne was next oocu- 
med by Brihtric The West-Saxon 
thancs had stall retained the ancient 
privilege of electing ther kings 
Though they confined their choice to 
the descendants of Cerdic, they fre- 
quently disregarded the order of 
hereditary succession. This practice 
was productive of the most serious 
evils. Every prince of the royal race 
nourished the hope ‘of ascending the 
throne, and, as the unsuccessful 
candidate often appealed to the sword, 
the strength of the nation was um- 
paired by domestic dissensions; and 
the reigning kong was frequently 
compelled to divert lis attention 
from the general welfaro to his own 
individual security The opponent 
of Bnihtric was Egbert, who, unable 
to withstand the power of his enemy, 
left the island, and sought employ- 
ment 1n the armes of Charlemagne 
Of the exploits of the lang, during 
the sixteen years of his reign, histo- 
rians are silent. the circumstances 
of bis death, on account of 1ts conse- 
quencos, have arrested their attention 
Bnhtne had marned Eadburga, the 
daughter of Offa, a princess as ambi- 
tious and unprinapled as her father. 
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whole nation The king had noticed 
with partacular distmctaon the ealdor- 
man Worr Jealous of the risng 
influence of this young nobleman 
Eadburga prepared for him a poison- 
ous potion but unfortunately the 
king drank of the same cup, and 
accompanied his favourite to the 
grave The West Saxons vented their 
imprecations against the murderess, 
who escaped with her treasures to 
France, and the Witena-gemot en- 
acted a law, by which the consorts of 
the future kings were deprived of the 
style and privileges of royalty. ad- 
burga was presented to Charlemagne, 
and when the jeering monarch asked 
her, whom she would have, him or his 
son, “ Your son,” she replied, “for he 
is the younger” ‘The emperor was, 
or affected to be, displeased , but made 
her a present of an opulent monas- 
tery, 1n which she resided with the 
title of abbess Soon, however, her 
dissolute conduct scandahzed tho 
sisterhood, and the public. She was 
expelled with iguominy, and after 
many adventures, terminated her 
miserable existence at Pavia in Italy, 
where the daughter of the king of 
Mercia, and widow of the king of 
Wessex, was often seen soliciting in 
rags the charity of passengers. Briht- 
ric died in the year 800? 


EGBERT. 


The expulsion of Exgbert, and his 
reception at the court of Charlemagne, 
have been already mentioned Three 
years he served 1n the armies of that 
emperor, and improved the period of 
his exile in acquirmg a proficiency 10 
the arts of warand government The 
death of Bnhtno recalled him to his 
native country. He was the only 
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remaiming prince of the house of 
Cerdic, deriving his descent from that 
conqueror, through In:igils,the brother 
of Ina. By the West-Saxon thanes 
ius claim was unanimously acknow- 
ledged , and the day of his coronation 
was ennobled by a victory, the omer 
of subsequent conquests 
perhaps to disturb the joy of the 
ceremony, Ethulmund, the Mercian 
ealdorman of Gloucestershire, at- 
tempted with 2 body of horsemen to 
cross the Ims at Kempsford, and was 
opposed by Wulstan, the West-Saxon 
ealdorman of Wiltshire Both the 
commanders fell in the engagement 
but the Mercians were routed and 
pursued with considerable loss into 
their own territory ! 

Egbert devoted the commencement 
of his reign to the cultivation of peace, 
and the improvement of his people. 
It was not till 809 that he unsheathed 
the sword . but from that penod cach 
succeeding year was marked by new 
victories andconquests Ile repeatedly 
invaded and appropriated to himself 
a portion of the ternmtory of the 
ancient Britons. the havoc of war 
and the flames of destruction were 
carried to the western extremity of 
the island, and the natives of Corn- 
wall, oxhausted by numerous defeats, 
reluctantly submitted to the con- 
queror? The Hast Angles, who still 
remembered the treachery of Offa, by 
entreaties and presents induced him 
to make war upon the Mercians The 
two armies met at Ellendune, on the 
panks of the Willy; and Beornwulf, 
after an obstinate resistance, yielded 
the palm of victory to his adversary, 
who, seizing the favourable moment, 
overran the feeble kingdoms of Kent 
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jand Eesex, and united them to his 


ows dominions. Beornwulf, and 
after him his successor Ludccan, 
sought to wreak their vengeance on 
the East Angles® Both lost ther 
hves in the fruitless attempt; and 
Wielaf, who next agcended the throne, 
y grasped the sceptre, when 
he was compelled to drop it at tho 
approach of the West Saxons Unable 
to collect an army, he endeavoured to 
elude the pursuit of the inviders, 
wandered for three years in the forcsis 
and marshes, and during féur months 
obtained a secure retreat in the cell 
of Etheldride, the daughter of Offs, 
who lived a recluse m the church of 
Croyland. Time, and the entreaties 
of the abbot Si:ward, mitigated the 
resentment of Egbert, who at laat 
pernutted Wiglaf to retain the scoptre, 
on condition that he should pay an 
annual tribute, and swear fealty to 
the king of Wessox.* By the sub- 
mission of the Mercians and of the 
fant Angles, Egbert found himeelf on 
the frontiérs of Northumbria, which 
was already subdued by the terror of 
his name. The chieftains, with Ean- 
frid at their head, mct him at Dore, 
acknowledged him for their lord, and 
gave hostages for their obedience, 
Thence he dirccted his arms against 
the Britons, penetrated through the 
heart of North Wales, and planted 
his victorious standard im the ble of 
Anglesey. Thus in the space of 
nineteon years did Egbert, by hus 
policy and victories, extend the autho- 
rity of Wessex over the greater part 
of the island, and obta:n for himself 
the honourable title of “the oighth 
Bretwalda.”» 

Searcely, however, had the king 
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attamed this superiority over the 
matave princes, when he saw himeelf 
aseatied by a foreign and most danger- 
ousenemy. At this period the penin- 
sula of Jutland, the wlands of the 
Baltic, and the shores of the Scan- 
dinavian continent, were the birth- 
place of a race of men, who, hke the 
Saxons of old, spent the best portion 
of their lives on the waves, despised 
the tranquil enjoyments of peace, and 
preferred the acquisitions of rapime 
to the laborious profits of industry 
Their mantime situation familiarized 
them with the dangers of the ocean; 
and an absurd law of succession, 
which universally prevailed among a 
multitude of chieftains, consigned the 
majority of their children to the pro- 
fession of piracy. The eldest son 
obtained the whole patrimony of his 
family the rest of the brothers re- 
ceived no other inheritance than their 
swords and ships, with which they 
were expected to acquire reputation 
and riches,’ Till the eighth century 
the sea-kings (so the principal of these 
adventurers were called) conhned 
ther depredations to the northern 
seas but they had heard of the 
wealthy provinces in the south; and 
the success of their attempts incited 
them to engage 1n more distant and 
important expeditions. Several chief- 
tains associated under the banner of 
@ renowned and experienced leader 
In spring, the pirates sailed to a 
distant province; landed, ravaged the 
country, collected the spoil, steered 
to another coast, repeated their de- 
predations; and in autumn returned 
laden with plunder to their own 
country. Their first attempts were 
directed against the British isles- 
next they desolated the coasts of 
France and Spain; at last they sailed 
through the straits which divide 
Europe from Africa, and taught the 


1 Gale, 583 Suorre, Haynie, 1777, p. 48 
Meseen. Stockholme, 1700, P- 4. oe 
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shores of the Mediterranean to trem- 
ble at the names of the Danes and 
Northmen. The estabhshment of a 
Danish dynasty 1n England, of the 
duchy of Normandy in France, and 
afterwards of a powerful kingdom m 
Italy, bears sufficient testamony to 
their courage, their activity, and their 
perseverance. 

Of their descents in England during 
the eighth century, three only are 
recorded, one on the Isle of Thanet, 
and two on the coast of North- 
umbra. If these attempts produced 
a temporary alarm, they furnished no 
cause of permanent uneasiness. But 
towards the close of the reign of 
Egbert, the numbers of the pirates 
perpetually increased, and their visits 
were annually renewed In 832 they 
landed in the Isle of Sheppy, con- 
veyed away the plunder, and returned 
home without molestation The next 
year a fleet of five-and-thirty sail en- 
tered the mouth of the Dart,and Egbert 
had the mortification to see his West 
Saxons turn thew backs to the in- 
vaders Convinced of the necessity 
of preparation, he summoned all his 
vassals to meet him in London, ex- 
plamed to them the measures which 
he had resolved to adopt, and watted 
in anxious suspense for the next 
descent of the enemy Nor were they 
inferior in policy to the king. They 
landed on the coast of Cornwall, 
where, by the offers of frendship, 
they seduced the Bntons from their 
allegiance, and at Hengstone-hill en- 
countered with united forces the men 
of Wessex. The king commanded in 
person; and a bloody but decisive 
victory restored the glory of his arms, 
crushed the rebellion of the Britons, 
and compelled the invaders to seek re- 
fugein their ships. This was the lastex- 
ploit of Egbert, who died, after a long, 
a glorious, and a fortunate reign.” 


3 Ethelw £8. Hunt 198 Ing. 10. 
8386. But Egbert ched 
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Egbert, about the muddle of his! 
reign, had moulded the petty king-; 
doms of Kent, Essex, and Sussex into’ 
one government, which he gave to 
his elder son Ethelwulf, with the tatle 
of king.! Ethelwulf, on the death of 
Ins father, succeeded to the higher 
throne of Wessex, and transferred this 
subordinate kingdom to his son Athel- 
stan ? 

Of this monarch 11 has frequently 
been observed, that he was fitter to 
wear the cowl than to wield the 
sceptre For so unfavourable a cha- 
racter he is principally indebted to 
the pen of Malmsbury, who descnbes 
him as a prince of infenor abilities, 
and assigns the ment of his govern- 
ment to the wisdom of his ministers, 
Alstan, bishop of Sherborne, and 
Swithin, bishop of Winchester But 
the accuracy of this statement may 
be questioned. In the pages of the 
more ancient annalsts Ethelwulf 
appears with greater dignity, and if 
we may estimate his character by his 
conduct, we cannot refuse him the 
praise of activity and courage 

The education of his more early 
years had been confided to Swithin, 
provost of Winchester, and the care 
of the tutor was repaid by Egbert 
with the office of royal chaplain. 
From the lessons of his preceptor, the 
young prince was removed to study 
the miltary art under the auspices of 


m 838 or 839, according to a charter of 

Ethelwulf dated anno ab incarnatione Christi 

DCCCXXXVIUI indictione u primo videhcet 

anno regni Ethelwulfi re post obitum 
2 


the conquest of 
Kent to the year 823 or In 827 we firat 
meet = Ethelwalf Rex, and in 828 Egbert 
aa uem regem constitamus in 
Contia — 1 1. 267 Athelstan was 
the son of Ethelwulf —Ethelward,1 ¢ 2 

3 Malmsbury jae Pont 1 ip £f 1937) tells 
us that Ethelwult, at the death of hus father, 
was # subdeacon, but that a dispensation 
for him to ascend the throne was obtained 
from Leo III , because he was 

descen 


the only sur- 
viving dant of Cerdic, But Leo bad 
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his father; and after the victory of 
Ellendune, he commanded tho army 
which expelled Baldred, kong of Kent, 
from his dommons, and annexed that 
province, with Surrey and Essex, to 
the ancient patrimony of the house of 
Cerdic. As soon as he had mounted 
the throne, he bestowed upon his 
former tutor the vacant bishopric of 
Winchester ; but retained at the head 
of the council the experienced bishop 
of Sherborne. The meoessant and 
desultory invasions of the Northmen 
suggested the propriety of appointing 
ofhvers in the maritime districts, who, 
on the first alarm, might collect the 
inhabitants, and oppose the landing 
or progress of the enemy, and tius 
arrangement, though, by dividing the 
force of the country, 1t lessened tho 
chance of victory, generally succeeded 
im confining the depredations of the 
invaders to the vicinity of tho coast. 
The whole island was now surrounded 
by their squadrons Whuleone occu- 
pied the attention of Ethelwulf, a 
second of thirty-three sail entored 
the port of Southampton, and soon 
afterwards a third eflected a landing 
on the Isle of Portland. Of the king’s 
success we are not informed. Wul- 
fere defeated the invaders at South- 
ampton, but Ethelhelm was slain at 
Portland with many of the men of 
Dorset. The next spring a powerful 
army landed in Lincolnshire. The 
ealdorman Herebryht, with his fol. 


then been dead more than twenty years; 
and Athelstan was hving, and might have 
ibrar phchoete yl bas as oa he 
r I pears ave been unknown 
to ail preceding writers, and even to Malms- 
bury when he wrote his History of the 
Kings (de ee 2D) The tale of elwulf 
having been op of Winchester w stall 
less entitled to credi 


(Act 8S. Bened sac. iv. tom ii p. 325), 
the br of Winchester his co: > 
and E who was bishop « century 
afterwards, are both described as the same 
person. 
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lowers, perished n the marshes, and 
the barbarians pushed their victorious 
career through Bast Angha to the 
Thames. The following year three 
bloody battles were fought at Roches- 
ter, Canterbury, and London; and 
Ethelwulf himself was defeated in an 
action at Charmouth with thirty-five 
sail of the enemy.' 

Whether 1t was that the pirates 
were discouraged by the obstimate 
resistance which they experienced, or 
that France, now become the theatre 
of intostane fends and fraternal ambi- 
tion, offered a more inviting prospect, 
they appear to have abandoned Britain 
for the next ten years, while they 
visited and revisited with impunity 
the different provinces on the coast 
of Gaul. But in 851 several squadrons, 
as if by common consent, returned to 
the island. One army had landed the 
precedmg autumn m the Isle of 
Thanet, and had passed the winter 
on shore, ® circumstance which filled 
the Saxons with consternation, as 1t 
seemed to denote a design of per- 
manent conquest In the spring a 
fleet of three hundred and fifty sail 
asconded the Thames; Canterbury 
and London were sacked, and Ber- 
tulf, the tnbutary king of Mercia, to 
whom the defence of the distmct had 
been assigned, was defeated.? The 
barbarians turned to the loft, and 
entered Surrey, where Ethelwulf with 
his West Saxons waited to receive 
them at Okeley. The battle that 
ensued was the subject of a poem, 
fragments of which have been pre- 
served by the ancient chroniclers. It 
was most obstinate and sanguinary 
The victory remamed to Ethelwuif, 
and the loss of the Danes 1s said to 
have been greater than they had evor 
sustained in anyage or country. The 


I Chron, Sax. 78, 74. Asser, Annal 155. 
About this time the wars between 
sara Scots oat ee Avaric ended in Sie 

ugation Kenneth, 
at done an 842.-~Fordun, 17. 6, 8, r 
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other divimons of the Saxon forces 
were equally successful Ceorl, with 
the men of Devon, defeated the bar- 
barians at Wenbury, and Athelstan, 
king of Kent, captured nme of thar 
ships in an engagement near Sand- 
wich. So many victories gave to this 
the name of the prosperous year; and 
the Northmen, dffheartened by their 
losses, respected during the remainder 
of Ethelwulf’s reign the shores of 
Britain ° 

Burhred, king of Merca, the suc- 
cessor of Bertulf, had determined to 
chastise the msolence of the Welsh, 
who made frequent incursions into 
his terntones. Merfyn Frych, ther 
sovereign, fell in the battle, but 
Roderic Mawr succeeded to the 
throne, and defied all the power of 
the Meroan Burhred had recourse 
to his superior lord, the knng of 
Wessex, and Ethelwulf, uniting his 
forces with those of his vassal, pene- 
trated through Wales as far as the 
Isle of Anglesey, and ccmpelled the 
natives to acknowledge the ancient 
superionty of the king of Merwia., 
At Ins return he gave his daughter 
Etheslwitha in to Bur- 
hred, and the nuptials were cele- 
brated with royal magnificence at 
Chippenham.* 

The repeated invasions of the bar- 
barians induced Ethelwulf frequently 
to consult the assembly of his thanes. 
On one of these occasions, by their 
advice, and with their consent, he 
published a charter, of which the 
copies are so different, and the jan- 
guage is so obscure, that 1t is difficult 
to ascertain its real object, whether 
it were to exempt from all secular 
services the tenth part of each manor, 
whoever might be the , oF 
to annex that portion of land to the 


Asser, 5, 6. Ing 11. 
5 Asser, 5,6 The 
Danes mad escents after- 
wards, but of ttle im 


portance. 
# Chron. Sax.75. Asser, 6,7, Caradoc, 27. 
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possessions which had already been, and was sumptuously entertained at 
settled on the church. That the the court of Charles the Bald, hing of 


grant, however, was highly advan-| 


tageous to the clergy, 1s evident trom 


the engagement of the bishops of 
Sherborne and Wrmchester, who ap-, 


pointed the Wednesday of cach week 
as a day of puble supplication, to 
umplore the divine assistance against 
the Danes. This charter was at first 
confined to the kingdom of Wesse., 
but m a council of the tnbutary 
states, held at Winchester in 855, 1 
was extended to all the nations of the 
Saxons! 

The pious cunouty which had in- 
duced so many of the Saxon pmnce- 
and prelates to visit the mty of Roma, 
was not yet extinguphed in the 
breasts of their postenity. The bishop 
of Winchester had lately performed 
the journey, and had been accom- 
pamed by Alired, the youngest and 
best-beloved of the sons of Ethelwulf, 
a boy in the fifth year of hisage Thx 
prince was honourably received by; 
the pontiff Leo IV., who, at the ro- 
quest of his father, conferred on him 
the regal unction, and the sacrament 
of confirmation? In 855, the tran- 
quillhty which England enjoyed en 
couraged Etholwulf to undertake the 
same journey. Attended by a splendid 
retinue, the royal pilgrim, with ins 
£0n Alfred, crossed the Channel, visited 
tho most celebrated churches of Gaul, 


1 See tho charters in Wilk p 193 Speilm 

p 3445 17 Gale, 358 Westm 1645 

Aiso Chron Sax 7b Aazlred 35] Anser, 5 

Lthelw 474 Dugdale, Mon 1, 32, 100 
Ww 


Hunt 200 Malm de Pont 36 
Asser, 7 Chron Sar 77 Why did 
the lang request the to crown Alfred 


at po early an age P erent reasons have 
been ag, Se by ancient and modern 
writers erhaps it was to secure his suc 
cession to the crown after his brothers, to 
the excluson of their children uch at 
least was Ethelwulfs determination in his 


will 

* Acser, 8, 9 Chron Sax 76 Anastas 
Bibhoth n 216, 207 Par 1649 Annal 
Bertin apud Bouguet, wu 72, 2fx, 620 
For parrinde and other enormous crimes, 
the bishops were accustomed to condemn 


France. At Rome he spent several 
months m viewing the remains of 
ancient magnificence, and indulgmeg 
lus devotion at the shrines of the 
apostles. He rebuilt the school or 
hospital of the Saxons, which had 
lately been burnt, made numerous 
presents to the pope, the noble, the 
clergy, and the people of Rome, and 
solicited an ordinance that no English- 
man should be condemned to do 
penance in irons out of ms own 
country * 

In his return ho again vinted 
the Trench monarch, and after a 
courtehip of three months was inar- 
ried to his daughter Judith, who pro- 
bably had not yet reached hor twelfth 
year. The ceremony was performod 
by LIlimemar, archbwhop of Rheims. 
At tho conclusion the princess was 
crowned, and seated on a throne by 
the side of her husband, a di+tinction 
which she afterwards claimed, to the 
great displeasure of the West Surons. 

Ancient writers have not men- 
tioned to whom Ethelwulf had in- 
trusted the rems of government 
during his absence. But Bthelbald, 
lus eldest son, a prince of unpetucus 
passions and insatiable ambition, con- 
ceived the design of seizing the throne 
for himself, and of holding it in 
defiance of his father. Hus advisers 


nitents to wear irons for a certain nun- 

ber of years, and on somo occasions sent 
them to Rome to be sbsolsed by the pope. 
One of these ermminals 16 thus descr 
by Walstan of Winchestcr, an oye-wit- 
ness — 

Occ. ht proprrum crudeh morte parentem, 
Unde reo atatum priece mit aptac opus urbis, 
lerreus ut yentrem constringeret acriter 

omnem 
Circulus, et smmiem paterentur brachis 


panam, 

Continuosque novem semet cruciando per 
annos 

Atris sacrorum lustraret seepe locorum, 

Viseret et anor: pauicherrima liming Petr, 

Quo venmam tante mereretar sumero 


Act. Bened. amc iv. tom. it. p. 72. 
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and accomplices were Alstan, the 
oelebrated bishop of Sherborne, and 
Kanwulf, tho ealdorman of Somerset. 
In the forest of Sclwood the project 
was disclosed to some of the more 
powerful thanes, whose approbation 
appeared to insure its success. But 
at the return of Ethelwulf tho tide of 
popularity flowed in his favour; the 
majority of the nation condemned 
the treason of an unnatural son, and 
a civil war would have been the con- 
sequence, had not the moderation of 
the king consented to a partition of 
lus dominions lJeremgned to Ethel- 
bald the kingdom of Wessex, and 
contented hinself with the provinces 
which Athelstan, who dicd in 853, 
had governed with the title of king 
He survived this compromise but two 
years, which he spent 1n acts of charity 
and exercises of devotion By his 
will, which was confirmed in a general 
assembly of the thanes, he left that 
share of the kingdom still in his pos- 
session to his second son Ethelbert, 
and, dividing his landed property into 
two portions, bequeathed the larger 
to his other sons, Ethelbald, Ethelred, 
and Alfred, and the smaller to his 
daughter and niore distant relataves , 
but with tlus difference, that the for- 
mer was to be held jointly by the 
three brothers, and to become ulti- 
maately the property of the survivor. 
Both portions he charged with the 
obligation of maintamimg one poor 
person on every ten hides of land, and 
of paying a yearly rent of three hun- 
dred mancuses to the pope for the use 
of that prelate, and the service of the 
churches of St Peter and St. Paul. 
He died in 857, and was buried at 
‘Winchesier.! 
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After the death of Ethelwulf, Ethel- 
bald continued to st on the throne of 


1 Asser, 9, 123, 18 Testament Alfred, 
ibid. 79, which, however, should be cor- 
rected by the copy of the Anglo-Saxon 
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Wessex: Ethelbert, in pursuance of 
his father’s will, assumed the govern- 
ment of Kent, Essex, Sussex, and 
Surrey. The new kimg had been the 
foremost to condemn the marnage of 
Ethelwulf with the daughter of the 
French monarch. he now forgot his 
former enmity to the princess, and took 
the young widow to hisown bed. This 
incestuous connection scandalized the 
people of Wessex. their disappro- 
bation was publicly and loudly ex- 
pressed, and the king, overawed by 
the remonstrances of the bishop of 
Winchester, consented to a separa- 
tion.? 

Judith (E may here be allowed to 
pursue her history), unwilling to 
remain in a country which had wit- 
nessed her disgrace, sold her lands, 
the dower she had received from 
Ethelwulf, and returned to the court 
of her father Charles, who dared 
not trust the discretion of his daugh- 
ter, ordered her to be confined within 
the walls of Senlis, but to be treated 
at the same time with the respect due 
to a queen. The cunning of Judith 
was, however, more than a maich for 
the vigilance of her guards. By the 
connivance of her brother she eloped 
in disguise with Baldwin, great forester 
of France, and the fugitives were 
soon beyond the reach of royal resent- 
ment. 

The king prevailed on his bishops 
to excommunicate Baldwin, for having 
forcibly carned off a widow, but 
the pope disapproved of the sen- 
tence. and at his entreaty Charles 
gave a reluctant consent to their 
marnriage, though neither he nor 
Archbishop Hinemar could be in- 
duced to assist atthe ceremony They 
lived in great magnificence in Flanders, 
the earldom of which was bestowed 
on them by the king, and from their 
union descended Matilda, the wife of 


original, pabhshed Manmng, and after 
wards by Cardale, oi an the ‘ abe 11 
112, 9 Asser, 13. 


AD. 861] 


England a long race of sovere.zns ! 

In the battles which were fought 
during the hfe of Ethelwulf, Ethel- 
bald had acquired peculiar distinction 
Tyuring his own reign, either he pos- 
sessed no opportunity of displaying 
his courage, or the memory of his 
exploits has been obhterated Yet 
his martial character so endeared him 
to the youth of Wessex, that they 
lamented his death as a national 
calamity, and foretold that England 
would soon feel how severe a loss she 
had sustained He died in Suv. 


FrircLueceRt 


According to some writers, the 
crown of Wessex, agreeably to the 
provisions contamed in the testament 
of Ethelwulf, ought, on the demise of 
the Inst hing, to have descended to 
Ethelred, the third of the brothers 
But Ethelbert, who had Intherto pos- 
sewed the kingdom of kent, advanced 
the claim of -eniority, and Ins preten- 
sions were admitted by the great 
council of Wessex. Hus martial vir- 
tues are said to have been equal to 
these of his late brother and the 
title of “invincible conqueror” was 
accorded to him by the admiration or 
flattery of lis contemporaries. Yet 
the meagre chronicles of the times 
contain no record of his victories, 
and we are only told that his reign 
was short, and that he died in 865 

Under this prince the city of Win- 
chester was sacked by the Northmen, 
who, as they conveved the plunder to 
Southampton, were defeated with 


sreat slaughter by the ealdormen of} 
Hampshire and Berkshire Another; 


army landed in the Isle of Thanet, 
and sold to the men of Kent their 
forbearance for a considerable un of 


! Apud Bouquet, vin Anna] Bertin 77, 
73,93 Ep Hane ad dic, Pap 214 Chron 
Sith 268 Cuapital, Car Cal. 650 

+ Asser, 14, 15 Chron Sax 78 Rada- 
born (Ang Sac 1. 206) postpones the cap- 
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money. But they laughed at the 
credulity of the purchasers, and the 
eastern moiety of the province was 
pillaged and depopulated by the faith- 
less barbanians.? 

It, was also dumug his reign thet an 
event ocourred m the north, which 
endangered by 11s consequences the 
very existence of the Saxons as a 
nation. Among the sea-kings, one of 
the most adventurous and successful 
was Ragnar Lodbrog. On the shores 
of the Baltfac, in the Orkneys, and tho 
Hebrides, 1n Treland, Scotland, and 
Northumbna, he had diffused the 
terror of Ins name. In Franve the 
intrepid pirate had conducted his 
fleet up the Seime, spread the flames 
of devastation on each mde of its 
banks, and taken poxsession of the 
city of Paris, which was redcemed 
from destruction by the payment of 
seven thousand pounds of silver By 
lus ordors ships of a larger s.ze than 
had hitherto been navigated by his 
countrymen were constructed for an 
invasion Of England but, whether it 
was owing to the violence of the 
weather, or the unskilfulness of the 
manners, they were wrecked on the 
coast of Northumbria. TRuagoar with 
several of his followers reached the 
shore, and heedless of the conse- 
quences, commenced the usual career 
of depredation. Though the North- 
umbrians had cast off the yoke 1m- 
posed on them by Eghert, ther 
country was torn by civil di<sensions 
and at this very moment, their chief- 
tains were divided by the opposite 
pretensions of two competitors, Osbert 
and ATlle At the first news of the 
descent of the Northmen, the latter 
flew to the coast, fuughi with the 
plunderer., made Hagnar prisoner, 
and immediately put him to death. 


ture of Winchester to the first year of 
Fthelred, and adds, that every monk be- 
longing to the cathedral was slain by the 
infidele The Annales Wantonienses 

this event in 873.—lbid , note. 
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He 1s said to have been devoured by 
snakes, and to have consoled his last 
moments with the hope, that “the 
cubs of the boar” would avenge his 
fate.' Nor was he disappointed. His 
sons, who were 1m Denmark, swore to 
punish the murderer, the relations, 
the friends, and the admirers of the 
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bourhood of York, drove them imto 
the city, and made a breach in the 
walls, They had penetrated into the 
streets, when despair redoubled the 
efforts of the Northmen, and the as- 
sailants were in their turn compelled 
to retire. Osbert, with the bravest 
of the Northumbnans, was siam, 


deceased chieftain crowded to their| Alla had the misfortune to fall alive 
standard ; and eight sea-kings, with, imto the hands of his enemies, and 
twenty jarls, combined their forces,; Inguar and Ubbo enjoyed the ex- 
in the pursuit of revenge and plunder.” | quisite dehght of torturmg the man 
who had slain their father His nibs 

ETBELRED. i were divided from the spine, his 

By the death of Ethelbert, the' lungs were drawn through the open- 
crown of Wessex had devolved on ing, and salt was thrown into the 
Ethelred, the third of the sons of wounds Thuis victory gave the Danes 
HBthelwuif About the same time the an undisputed possession of the 
northern armament, conveying seve- country south of the Tyne, the na- 
ral thousand warriors, under the. tives on the north of that mver so- 
command of Inguar and Ubbo,? two' heited the friendship of the invaders, 
of the sons of Ragnar, reached the! and, with their consent, conferred the 


coast of Hast Angha. They landed 
without opposition, but finding their 
number unequal to the enterprise 
which they had undertaken, they for- 
tafied thear camp, and patiently waited 
the arrival of roeimforcements from 
the Baltic. The depth of winter was 
spent in procuring horses for the 
army, and in debauchiny the fidelity 
of some among the Northumbrian 
chieftains, In February they aban- 
doned East Angha, and by the firt 
of March were in possession of York 
Alarmed for their country, Osbert 
and Alla postponed the decision of 
therr private quarrol, and united their 
forces against the common enemy 
On the twenty-first of March they 
surprised the Danes in the neigh- 


1 Saxo Gram p 178 Sore, 1654 Pet 
ae apud Langebeck, p 111. Hafnim, 


4 Ragnar’s death was known to the Eng- 
hah chroniclers , but they were ignorant of 
the reason which induced bis sons to at- 
tempt the conquest of the island The 
industry of Mr er has discovered th 
real cause in the northern hbustorians.— 
Tarner, u. 107, 118. 


3 Lel Ooll 2 229. 
* Asser, 17, 18. Chron, Sax. 70. Saro 


rovereign power on a chieftain called 
Egbert 4 

The army of the barbarians now 
divided itself into two bodies. The 
smalier remamed at York to culti- 
vate the country , the more numerous 
marched to the south, and took por- 
session of Nottingham DBurlred, king 
of Mercia, immediately solicited the 
assistance of Ethelred, who, with hu 
brother Alfred and the forces of Wes- 
sex, jorned the Mercian army ‘The 
enemy prudently confined themselves 
within the walls of the town, and the 
besiegers were unable to force them 
to a battle At length Nottingham 
was surrendered by capitulation, and 
the Danes retired without molestation 
to their countrymen at York 


Gram 177 Pet Olaus,111. Sim Dan 14 
The punishment inflicted on Alla was usual 
among the Northmen, and was called “‘ at 
mata Orn,” from the supposed resemblance 
of the — to the re a an ene y the 
operation was generally performe e 
chief himself It 1s thus desernibed 

Snorre —Ad speciem aquil~ dorsum 1ts 61 
lanisbat, ut edacto ad spinam giadio, cos- 


tisque ommbus ad lumbos ue 8 tergo 
aia, pulmones extraheret — Snorre, 


Ps Asser, 19,20. Chron. Sax.79 Ingul. 18. 
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The next expedition of the North-| mth bus own hand, the abbot and 


men led them across the Humber 
unto Lincolnshire ‘They landed at 


eighty-four monks. From the ashe. 
of Moedeshamstede they proceeded tu 


dandesey, burnt the rich monastery |! Huntangdon, and from the destruc- 


of Bardeney, and put its mhabitants 
to the sword. The summer months 
weredevoted to the pursuit of plunder, 
in September they passed the Witham, 
and entered the district of Kesteven 
To oppose their progress, the ealdor- 
man Algar had collected the youth 
of the neighbourhood. In the first 
attempt he repulsed their advanced 
guard, and killed three of ther kings 
On the followmg morning hi httle 
army was surrounded by all the forces 
oftheinvaders The advantage of the 
ground enabled the Saxons to pro- 
tract the contest till the evening, at 
last they were broken by an artifice 
of the enemy, and slaughtered with- 
out mercy The victor continued 
their march during the silence of the 
mght, but their route was llunnned 
by repeated conflagrations. As the 
flames approached the monastery of 
Croyland, the younger monks escaped 
in their boats across the lake, the 
more aged, with the boys, retired 
to the church. Oskytul, a Danish 
chieftain, soon forced the gates, the 
abbot was beheaded on the steps of 
the altar, and his companions, with 
the exception of one boy, were mas- 
sacred im different apartments of the 
abbey Having pillaged and burnt 
the monastery, they directed their 
march to Medeshamstede. An at- 
tempt was made by the immhabitants 
of the neighbourhood to defend the 
walls, and in the first assault one of 
the sons of Ragnar received a severe 
wound But im the second the fury 
of the Danes burst open the gates, 
the women and children, who had 
sought refuge within the abbey, were 
massacred, and Ubbo avenged the 
wound of his brother by slaughtering, 


i Asser, 20 In 


; 19, 24 
2 In Leland’s Co 


eotanea (1, 222), we are 


tion of that place to the Isle of E); 

The nuns of this monastery, who 
were descended from the noblest of 
the Saxon famulies, were sacrificed tuo 
their lust and cruelty, the treasure. 
of the country, which had been 
deposited in the island, were dividel 
among the barbarians, and the edifice, 
With every other building within the 
range of their devastation, was de- 
voured by the flames.' 

It will exeite surpnse that the 
Saxon princes should remam adic 
spectators of the progress of the 
Danes, mnstead of uniting their force - 
for the defence of their common 
country, They appear to have con- 
ceived that the fury of the torrent 
would, as it rolled on, gradually sub- 
side The king of Mercia had seen 
one of Ins most opulent provinces tor 
six months in their possession, and 
yet, under the pretence of opposing: 
the Britons m the west, had not 
made a single effort for its deliver- 
ance From Mercia the imvader- 
entered the country of the East 
Angles They had already burnt 
Thetford, when Ulfketul, the ealdor- 
man, retarded their advance for a few 
days But Edmund, the king, con- 
scious of his mabuility to contend 
against superior numbers, and afraid 
of inflanung their resentment by a 
fruitless resistance, disbanded his 
forces, and retired towards his castle 
of Framlingham,*? He was intercepted 
at Lioxon, on the Waveney, and con- 
ducted 1n chains to the quarters of 
Inguar. The proposals of the sea-king 
were rejected by the captive as re- 
pugnant to his honour and rehgion. 
To extort bis comphance, he was 
bound naked to a tree, and lacerated 


told that Edmund fought a great battle with 
the Danes 1n which he lost most of his men 
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with whips; some of the spectators, | was spent on each side in preparation 
with cruel dexterity, shot ther arrows for the combat, the mornmg ds- 
into his arms and legs, and the Dane, covered the Danes assembled in two 
wearied out by his constancy, ordered divisions on different parts of an 
his head to be struck off Edmund eminence. Ethelred ordered the 
was revered asa martyr by hissubjects Saxons to adopt a simular arrange- 
and their posterity ' ment, and retired to his tent to assist 

The winter was spent by the North- at mass‘ The impatience of Alfred 
men in regulating tlie fate of the East ' condemned the piety of his brother, 
Angles, and in arranging plans of! , and ordering his men to cover their 
future conquest From Thetford, the ! , heads with their shields, he boldly led 


fcHaP Iz 


general rendezvous, Inguar returned 
to lis former associates in North- 
umbria,? Gothrun assumed the scep- 
tre of East Anglia, which, from that 
period, became a Danish kingdom, 
and Ialfdene and Bacseg, leading the 
more adventurous of the mvaders 
into Wessex, surprised the town of 
Reading They fortified the place, 
and, to strengthen their position, 
began on the third day to open a 


‘them up the declhivity, and attacked 
one of the hostile divisions, Ethelred 
followed quickly with the remainder 
of the army, and the Northmen, after 
a most obstinate resstance, wero 
routed, and pursued in confusion as 
far as Reading. Among the slain 
were Bacseg, one of their kings, and 
the jarls Osbern, Frearn, Harold, and 
the two S:idrocs. <A solitary thorn- 
tree poimted out to postenty the 


trench from the Thames to the Ken- spot on which the Danes were de- 
net, but the ealdorman Ethelwulf! feated ° 

attacked them at Englefield, killed! Wuithm a fortmeght after the last 
one of their commanders, and drove /sanguinary conflict, another was 
the workmen into the camp Four , fought at Basing, in which the in- 
days later Ethelred and his brother ' vaders took an ample revenge Their 
Alfred armved with the army of | numbers were soon after muncreased by 
Wessex The parties, which the{ by the arrival of another armament 
pursuit of plunder had led to a] from the Baltic, and a most obstinate 
distance, were ensily put to flight, | battle ensued at Morton, 1m Berkshire 
but in an attempt to storm the The Saxon chroniclers give the ad- 
Danish intrenchments, the Sasons ' vantage to their countrymen, but ac- 
experienced a loss, which taught them | knowledged that the Danes remamed 
to respect the skill as well as the in possession of the field Ethelred, 
valour of the imvaders Ethelred, Who had been wounded, survived only 
however, sensible that ns crown was a few days IIe died on the 28rd of 
at stake, remforced his army, and, ! March, and was buned at Winborne, 
before the end of the week, met the where his memory was afterwards 
enemy at Escesdune.® The night honoured as that of a martyr ° 


1 Asser, 20 Ing 23 <Abbo Filoriac m' ‘4I¢t has been said that Ethelred ras 
Act Sanct. West ad ann 870 *‘ ympressed with a disp:riting behef that he 
showld not survive the battle”’ (Turner, 


% He afterwards receeasete and died ,vol 1 p 15%} but the words of Asser 


there —Annal Ulton | have a very different meaning Atlirmans 
3 oe has been sought in different ' se inde (e tentor:o) viram non discessurum, 
Bor es by pagers writers As the Saxon ' antequam sacerdos missam finret, et divi- 
dy ata says that it lay in the num pro humano nollie deserere serviuum,— 
from Pond to Cuckhamsjey Hill, Asse, 22 
Gian was probably mght when he fixed tS Asser, 24, Chron, Sax. 81 
at Aston ¢ Asser, 21—23 
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BIRTH, EDUCATION, AND ACCPSSION OF ALFRED-—-SUCCESSES OF THE DANES —ALFRED 
OPPOSES THFM BY SEA-—-HIS VICTORIES, LaWsd, AND IMPROVEMENSS—RBIQNS O} 
ED ARD—ATILELSTAN-—EDMUND—-AND EDRED 


ALFRED THE GREAT 


Wito the name of Alfred, ee directed the attention of nae child- 
has associated the epithet of “the ren to thove exercises which mpart 
great > The kings, his predecessors, ' habits of strength, agihty, and courage. 
are chiefly known to ws by thea | Osburga, however, had the merit of 
actions in the field of battle 1f 158 oe sabmata ss 7 the ee of ae that 
praise of Alfred that he was not only , passion for learning, by which he was 
a warrior, but also the patron of the so honourably distinguished from his 
ae a se canard of hus aie stn ean oe mie eo, 
wr history n compr a Saxon poem clegantly wnmtten, an 
into a few pages. but pala beautifully aE ceay iy a pci it 
deserve 2a more full an etaled as a reward tothe first of her children 
narration whose proficiency should enable him 
Alfred was born at Wantage in 849, to read it The emulation of Alfred 
the youngest of the four sons dca wast excited See vs to Lap ieee 
Osburea, the daughter of Oslac, bore apphed to the task wit igence, 
to Ethelwulf The beauty, vivacity, performed 1t to the satisfaction of the 
and playfulness of es vee Sas qucen, and received the pmze of huis 
him to his parents, who affec to industry 
foresee that he would one day prove, But soon, by the death of both 
the chief ornament of the race of | parents, the education of the young 
Cerdic. It was this partiality which | prince devolved on his elder brothers, 
induced the king to send him, when | to whom the pursuits of hterature 
only in his fifth year, with anumorous | were probably objects of contempt. 
retinue to Rome, to be crowned by | Hits proficiency under their care was 
the pontiff, and afterwards, when the | limited to the art of reading from 
royal pilgrim himself visited the apo-! which he could derive no other 1mme- 
stolic city, Alfred was selected to | diate advantage than the perusal of a 
accompany his father. few Saxon poems, and books of devo- 
The Anglo-Saxons of this period | tion, written in the vernacular idiom. 
had degenerated from the literary It proved, however, to him an acqui- 
reputation of their ancestors. Tho, sition of considerable importance for 
thanes, dividing the time between | :1t laid the foundation of his subsequent 
their occupations of war and the , improvement , it urged us curiosity 
pleasures of the chase, despised the | to explore those treasures of history 
tranquil pursuits of knowledge, and | and science, which were locked up mn 


1 Asser, 16 The same writer carefolly | venatoria et cuter artibus, qua nobslebus 
distingmshes the hberales artes from the convensunt (p 43) 
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the obscurity of a learned language; 
and it enabled him at a later period 
to apply with success to the study of 
the Lat tongue. But hw health 
was then impaired by disease, his 
mind occupied with the cares of 
government and in the company of 
his friends he often lamented that 
indulgence, which had permitted hun 
to throw away the years of lus youth 
in pursuits and diversions, from which 
he had reaped nothing but ignorance 
and regret ! 

But if the mind of Alfred had not 
received the polish of classcal htera 
ture, 1 had been deeply impressed 
with religious sentauments, which in- 
fluenced his conduct through hfe. 
At the age of twenty he determined 
through motives of virtue to marry 
The lady, whom he honoured with lus 
choice, was Alswitha, the daughter of 
Ethelred, a Mercian ealdorman, and 
of Eadburga, a princess of the race of 
Pendsa. But the joy of the nuptial 
ceremony was clouded by an unex- 
peoted calamity. In the midst of the 
featavity, whule Alfred was entertain- 
mg the thanes of both kingdoms, he 
was suddenly seized with a most pain- 
ful disorder. Its seat was mternal 
its origin and nature baiiled all the 
smence and skill of the Saxon physi- 
cians. By the ignorance of the people 
it waa attributed to magic, or to the 
malice of the devil, or to a new and 
unknown species of fever. From that 
moment to the day mm which Asser 
wrote his history, dumng the long 
lapse of five-and-twenty years, the 
king was afflicted with this mysterious 
disease: ite attacks were almost in- 
cessant; and each short interval of 
ease was embittered by the pro- 
spect of a speedy return of pam. It 
continued to harass him tall his 
death? 

Durning the reigns of his brothers, 
he possessed the government of a 


4 Asser, 17. 9 Id. 19, 40—42. 
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petty district, with the title of king. 
At the death of Ethelred he was 
called to the throne by the unanimous 
voice of the West Saxons. With 
real or affected modesty he refused ; 
alleging his own incapacity, and the 
Mcreasing multitudes of the Danes. 
His objections were overruled, the 
archbishop of Canterbury placed the 
crown on his head, and at the name 
of Alfred the hopes of the West 
Saxons revived. The first care of 
the young monarch (he was only m 
his twenty-second year) was to per- 
form with decent pomp the funeral 
of his late brother; and from this 
solemn ceremony he was summoned 
to arms and the field of battle. Ano- 
ther body of adventurers had jomed 
the invaders stationed at Reading. 
The confederates penetrated into 
Wiltshire, and from their camp on 
the hills which cover the banks of the 
Willy, spread devastation over the 
surrounding country. Anxious to 
distinguish himself, the new king, at 
the head of his West Saxons, advanced 
to seek a more numerousenemy. The 
mnpetuosity of the attack threw the 
Northmen into disorder but they 
ralhed from their flight, renewed the 
contest, and rather by superior num- 
bers than superior valour, wrested 
the victory from the grasp of thar 
opponents. The unfortunate issue of 
this battle gave a new direction to the 
policy of Alfred. He negotiated with 
the Danish chieftains, and induced 
them, probably by the offer of a valu- 
able present, to withdraw out of hus 
dominions? 

From Wiltshire Halfdene led hs 
barbarians to London, where he passed 
the winter. Burhred, the king of 
Mercia, taught by the example of 
Alfred, made them a hberal donative, 
and obtained a promise that 
would march peaceably through hs 
territories on their road to the north. 


3 Asser, 24, 25. Chron. Sax. 8&3. 
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but they halted at Torksey, in Lincoin- 
shire, and returned to their usual 
habits of depredation. Another pre- 
sent, and another treaty succeeded. 
The Danes dended the simplaty of 
the Mercian, and, on a sudden, with- 
out pretext or provocation, surprised 
Repton, on the southern bank of the 
Trent. This monastery, the pnde of 
Merman piety, they burnt to the 
ground; and violated the tombs of 
the princes whose ashes reposed 
within 14. The following spring their 
numbers were doubled by the arrival 
of another horde of adventurers, under 
the united command of the kings 
Gothrun, Oskytul, and Amund. Hus 
knowledge of their force, joined to his 
experience of their perfidy, drove the 
Mercian king to despair. Unable to 
repel them by force, or to purchase 
their removal by money, he abandoned 
his throne, and proceeded, a reluctant 
pilgrim, to the tombs of the aposties 
at Rome. He arrived with a broken 
heart, died within a few days, and 
was buried 1n the church of the Saxon 
hospital. His queen Ethelswitha fol- 
lowed her lord, but had not even the 
consolation of visiting his grave. She 
sickened ‘and died at Ticmo.! 

By the retreat of Burhred, the 
Mercian sceptre was left at the dis- 
posal of the invaders. They placed it 
in the hands of Ceolwulf, a native 
thane, who had the pusillanimity to 
accept it from the enemes of his 
country, on the 1gnominious oconditaon 
of paying them a yearly tribute, and 
of reigning in subservience to their 
will, Ths phantom of a king was but 
the pander totheirrapacity. As long 
ashe oould extort money from his 
miserable countrymen, he was per- 
raitted to retain the sceptre when he 
could no longer satisfy theur demands, 
he was stripped of the ensigns of 
royalty, and suffered from ther 


1 Asser, 3%. Ingul 26, 27 
2 Agner, 28, 27. Ingaul. 27. Chran. Sax.83,83. 
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cruelty that death, which he owed to 
lus country. He was the last who 
bore the title of king of Mercia.*® 

The whole of the Anglo-Saxon 
territories were now under the do- 
minion of the invaders, with the 
exception of the districts on the 
south of the Thames and the north 
of the Tyne. In 875, having ar- 
ranged the plan of their future 
operations, they divided themselves 
into two bodies. The new adven- 
turers with their three kings moved 
towards the south, and occupied 
Cambridge Halfdene and his follow- 
ers embarked on board their fleet in 
the Trent, steered along the coast of 
Deira, entered the Tyne, and ascended 
that river as far as the mouth of the 
Tame, Here they moored their fleet 
during the winter. Upon the first 
appearance of spring they issued forth 
to the work of devastataon. Tyne- 
mouth was levelled with the ground. 
The abbey of Lindisfarne was plun- 
dered and reduced to ashes; while 
the bishop and monks precipitately 
fled with their treasures and the body 
of St Cuthbert to the highest of the 
Northumbrian mountams. At Col- 
dingham the nuns, stamulated by the 
example of their abbess, 
their faces with wounds to escape the 
insults of the barbarians. They pre- 
served their chastity; but perished in 
the flames which devoured their con- 
vent. Wherever Halfdene marched, 
his route might be traced by the 
smoking ruins of towns and 
and the mangled remains of the 
victims of his barbarity. The summer 
he spent in ravaging the lands of the 
Strathclyde Bmnitons, the Scota, and 
the Picts. in the autumn he returned 
into Bernicia, and, dividing 1t among 
his followers, exhorted them to culti- 
vate by their industry that soil, which 
they had won by their valour.® 


Chron, Sax. 
Mat. West, ad 
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(CHAP. IV 
In the fifth century the Saxons had. 


dating his conquests th Northumbria, been formidable for their power by 


Gothrun with the southern army 
remained mactive for the space of 
twelve months in the neighbourhood 
of Cambridge. But one night the 
barbarians suddenly hastened to their 
fleet, embarked, and disappeared. 
Soon afterwards they were descned, 
steering towards the coast of Dorset, 
where they surprised the strong castle 
and monastery of Wareham, situated 
at the conflux of the Frome and the 
Piddle. From this station plundering 
parties were despatched in every 
direction, which, on the arrival of 
Alfred, retired withm their mtrench- 
mente. Yn the art of besieging places 
the Saxons seem to have been con- 
scious of their deficiency. They never 
refused to meet the enemy in the 
field; but from the day on which 
Ethelred was defeated before Reading, 
prudence had taught them to respect 
the Damsh fortifications. Alfred 
attempted to negotiate, and Gothrun 
consented, for a considerable sum, to 
retire out of Wessex. Instructed, 
however, by the fate of Burhred, and 
not confiding in the sincerity of the 
Dane, the king demanded a certain 
number of hostages, and was permitted 
to select them from the noblest of the 
chieftains. He next required their 
oaths. They swore by their bracelets, 
which were sacred to Odin. He was 
not content. They swore by the 
rehes of the Christian saints. Satis- 
fied that he had bound them by every 
tie which his diffidence could devise, 
Alfred now expected their departure; 
when, mn the darkness of the night, a 
detachment of the army salhed from 
the castle,surprised the Saxon cavalry, 
mounted the horses of the slam, and 
by a rapid march took possession of 
Exeter. The king, unable to dislodge 
them from either pomtion, retired 
with shame and disappointment.! 


1 Asser, p. 27,28. Chron. Sax. p. 83. 


sea; their conquests in Britam had 
directed their attention te other 
objects, and had anmbuilated their 
fleet. But Alfred now saw the neces- 
sity of opposmg the Danes on their 
own element. In 875 he equipped a 
few ships, manned them with foreign 
adventurers, whom the hope of reward 
had allured to his service, and, trust- 
ing himself to the faith of these 
mercenaries, sailed in quest of an 
enemy. Fortune threw im his way a 
Danish fleet of seven ships, one of 
which he captured, while the others 
escaped. This trifling success elevated 
lns hopes; ships and galleys were 
built, and by unceasing efforts, he at 
last succeeded in creatinga navy. He 
had soon reason to congratulate him- 
self on this acquisition. A resolution 
had been taken by the Northmen to 
evacuate Wareham. Their cavalry 
proceeded to join their friends at 
Exeter, and were followed by Alfred, 
who invested the place by land; the 
infantry embarked on board the fleet, 
and were directed to steer to the same 
city. But they had scarcely put to 
sea, before a storm compelled them to 
run along the coast of Hampshire, 
where they lost one-half of their ship: 
The others, shattered by the tempe=t, 
recovered their course, but were 
opposed by the Saxon fleet, which 
blockaded the mouth of the Ex, and 
after a sharp action were entirely de- 
stroyed. The loss of one hundred and 
twenty sail induced Gothrun to treat 
in earnest. More hostages were given, 
the former caths were renewed, and 
the Northmen marched from Bxeter 
into Mercia. 

it has been said that the character 
of Alfred was without a blemush 
Such unqualfied praise 15 the lan- 
guage of rhetorical declamation, rather 
than of hustoncal truth. In his early 
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years, indeed, his opening virtues en- 
deared him to the nation;' and in a 
more advanced age he was the guardian 
and the benefactor of bis country. 
But at the commencement of his 
reign there was much in his conduct 
to reprehend. The young monarch 
seems to have considered his high 
dignity as an emancipation from re- 
straint; and to have found leisure, 
even amidst his struggles with the 
Danes, to indulge the umpetuosity of 
his passions. Thescandal of Walling- 
ford may be dismissed with the con- 
tempt which 1t perhaps deserves,? 
but we learn from more ancient 
authorities that bis ummoralty and 
despotism provoked the censure of 
hus virtuous kinsman St. Neot;* and 
Asser, his frend and panegyrist, ac- 
knowledges, that he was haughty to 
his subjects, neglected the administra- 
tion of justice, and treated with con- 
tempt the complaints of the indigent 
and oppressed. It was to this tndsscre- 
tron (to borrow the term under which 
the parhality of the biographer was 
willing to veil the misconduct of his 
patron),* that Alfred himeelf attri- 
buted the severe and unexpected 
calamity, which overwhelmed him mm 
the exghth year of his reign: for the 
piety of the age, instead of tracing 
events to their political sources. re- 
ferred them immediately to the provi- 
dence of God; and considered mis- 
fortune as the instrument with which 
divinejustice punished past enormities. 
At the close of the last campaign 
we left him in the undisturbed posses- 
sion of the kingdom of Wessex, at 
the beginning of the next year we 
discover him a solitary fugitive, lurk- 
ing m the morasses of Somersetehire 
This sudden revolution arose from 


lL Asser, He adds that ae 
peg ey ye ort 
crown from vour 

exclumon of tus elder brother. 
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ihe pohcy of Go n, the most artful 
of the Northm That cheftain, on 
his retreat out of Wessex, had fixed 
his residence at Gloucester, and re- 
warded the services of his veterans by 
dividing among them the lands in the 
neighbourhood. But while this peace- 
ful occupation seemed to absorb his 
attention, his mind was actively em- 
ployed in arranging a plan of warfare, 
which threatened to extinguish the 
last of the Saxon governments in 
Britain. A winter campaign had 
hitherto been unknown in the annals 
of Danish devastation; after their 
summer expeditions the invaders had 
always devoted the succeeding months 
to festivity and repose, and 16 18 pro- 
bable that the followers of Gothrun 
were as ignorant as the Saxons of the 
real design of their leader. On the 
first day of the year 878 they received 
an unexpected summons to meet him 
on horseback at an appomted place, 
on the night of the 6th of January 
they were in possession of Chippen- 
ham, @ royal villa on the left bank of 
the Avon. There is reason to beheve 
that Alfred was in the place, when 
the alarm was given; it 13 certain 
that he could not be at any great dis- 
tance. From Chippenham, Gothrun 
dispersed his cavalry in different 
directions over the neighbouring 
countaes, the Saxons were surprised. 
by the enemy before they had heard 
of the war; and the king saw himself 
surrounded by the barbarians, with- 
out horses and almost without atten- 
dante At first he conceived the rash 
design of rushing on the multitude of 
his enemies; but hws temerity was 
restrained by the more considerate 
suggestions of hs frends; and he 
consented to reserve himself for a 


studio subdere festinavit bebe laos, f p. 585 
actus jusart in melins 


austeritate eum. 
in vit —Vit. 8t Neots, in Act. 58. Ben. 
sec iv staple 330, 331 
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lens and more hopeful 
To elude suspicion, he 
dismissed the few thanes who were 
still near his person, and endeavoured. 
alone, and on foot, to gain the centre 
of Somersetshire. There he found a 
secure retreat in a small island, situ- 
ated in s morass formed by the con- 
flax of the Thone sand the Parret, 
which was afterwards disianguished 
by the name of Ethelingey, or Prince’s 
Island.' 


Though the escape of Alfred had 
disappointed the hopes of the Danes, 
they followed up them success with 
indefatigable activity. The men of 
Hampshire, Dorset, Wilts, and Berk- 
shire, separated from each other, 
ignorant of the fate of their prince, 
and unprepared for any rational 
system of defence, saw themselves 
compelled to crouch beneath the 
storm. ‘Those who dwelt near the 
coast, crossed with their families and 
treasure to the opposite shores of 
Gaul; the others sought to mitigate 
by submussion the ferocaty of the 
invaders, and by the surrender of a 
part, to preserve the remainder of 
their property. One county alone, 
that of Somerset, 1s said to have con- 
tmued faithful to the fortunes of 
Alfred; and yet, even 1n the county of 


1 Fo account for the sudden retreat of 
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Somerset, he was compelled to conceal 
humeelf at Ethelingey, wile the eal- 
dorman Aithelnoth with a few ad- 
herents wandered in the woods. By 
degrees the secret of the royal retreat 
was revealed: he was joined by the 
more trusty of his subjects; and m 
their company he occasionally issued 
from his concealment, intercepted the 
straggling parties of the Danes, and 
returned, loaded with the spouls, often 
of the enemy, sometimes (such was 
his hard necessity) of ns own people. 
As his associates multiphed, these ex- 
cursions were more frequent and 
successful; and at Easter, to famlitate 
the access to the island, he ordered a 
communication to be made with the 
land by a wooden bridge, of which he 
secured the entrance by the erection 
of a fort. 

While the attention of Alfred was 
thus fixed on the enemy who had 
seized the eastern provinces of his 
kingdom, he was unconscious of the 
storm which threatened to burst on 
him from the west. Another of the 
sons of Ragnar, probably the sangui- 
nary Ubbo, with three-and-twenty 
sail, had lately ravaged the shores of 
Demetia, or South Wales, and cross- 
ing to the northern coast of Devon- 
shire, had landed his troops in the 
sevitiam cominus irrolgse, suorumque con- 
Gleud A fp. a5), Kantaleoaas comes 
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vicinity of Apledore. It appears as 
uf the two brothers had previously 
agreed to crush the king between the 
pressure of their respective armies. 
Alarmed at thus new debarkation, 
Odun the ealdorman, with several 
thanes, fled for secumty to the castle 
of Kynwith. It had no other forta- 
fication than a loose wall erected after 
the manner of the Britons but its 
position on the summit of a lofty 
rock rendered it impregnable. The 
Danish leader was too wary to hazard 
an assault; and calmly pitched his 
tent at the foot of the mountain, m 
the confident expectation that the 
want of water would force the gar- 
mson to surrender. But Odun, gather- 
ing courage from despair, silently 
left hus intrenchments at the dawn 
of morning; burst into the enemy’s 
camp, slew the Danish chief with 
twelve hundred of his followers , and 
drove the remainder tw their fleet 
The bravery of the Saxons was re- 
warded with the plunder of Wales; 
and among the trophies of their vic- 
tory was the Reafan, the mysterious 
standard of the raven, woven in one 
noon-tide by the hands of the three 
daughters of Ragnar. The super- 
stution of the Danes was accustomed 
to observe the bird, as they marched 
to battle. If 16 appeared to flap its 
wings, 1t was a sure omen of victory: 
if 1t hung motionless in the air, they 
anticipated nothing but defeat.' 

The news of this success infused 
courage mto the hearta of the most 
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pusillanimons. Alfred watched the 
reviving spirit of his people, and by 
trusty messengers invited them to 
meet him in the seventh week after 
Baster at the stone of Egbert, in the 
eastern extremity of Selwood forest.* 
On the appomted day the men of 
Hampshire, Wiltshire, and Somerset 
cheerfully obeyed the summons At 
the appearance of Alfred, they hailed 
the avenger of their country; the 
wood echoed ther acclamations; and 
every heart beat with the confidence 
of victory. But the place was too 
confined to receive the multitudes 
that hastened to the royal standard; 
and the next morning the camp was 
removed to Icglea, a spacious pla, 
lying on the skirts of the wood, and 
covered by marshes 1n its front.2 The 
day was spent in making preparations 
for the conflict, and in assigning their 
places to the volunteers that hourly 
arrived at the dawn of the next 
morning, Alfred marshalled his forces, 
and occupied the summut of Ethan- 
dune, a neighbourmg and lofty em- 
nence.* In the mean while Gothran 
had not been an idle spectator of the 
motions of his adversary He had 
recalled his scattered detachments, 
and was advancing with hasty steps to 
chastise the insolence of the insur- 
gents. As the armies approached, 
they vociferated shouts of mutual 
defiance; and after the first discharge 
of ther missive weapons, rushed to a 
closer and more sanguinary combat, 
The shock of the two nations, the 


explorabant occursum.—Ibid, Antotpavit 
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efforte of their leadors, the fluctuations 
of victory, and the alternate hopes 
and fears of the contending armies, 


fourteenth day offered to capitulate. 
The terms imposed by the conqueror 


they should bind themselves to the 
fulfilment of the treaty by the sur- 
render of hostages, and by their oaths. 
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Chippenham he marched unto Mercia, 
fixed his head-quarters at Cirencester, 
and ordered his followers to cultivate 
the soil. He remamed here but 
twelve months, when he returned to 
his former kingdom of East Ang)ia , 

and though a Danish armament under 
the command of Hastings entered the 
Thames, and solicited him to renew 
the war, he adhered faithfully to his 


: engagements Two treaties which he 


made with Alfred are stall extant. 
By the first the boundaries between 
the two kingdoms are determined to 
be the Thames, the river Lee to its 
source, and a line drawn thence to 
Bedford and along the Ouse as far as 

t, and thence pro- 
batty t to the mouth of the river. The 
hves of Enghshmen and Danes are 
declared to be of equal value: and all 


promote Christianity, and to punish 
apostasy; the laws of the Danes are 
assimilated to those of the Saxons; 
and the fines payable for offences are 
determined both in Saxon and Danish 
money.' The followers of Gothrun 
gradually adopted the habits of cvil- 
ized hfe; and by acquiring an interest 
in the soil, contributed to protect it 
from the ravages of subsequent ad- 


venturers. 
The retreat of Gothrun gave to 
Wessex a long respite from the hor- 
rors of war, and fifteen years of com- 
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attack; but at the same time the, 
scarcity ansing from the frequent | 


suspensions of agricultural labour | 


shoved the impolicy of collectmg to-' 
gether the great mass of the popula-— 
tion. Alfred adopted an improved 
plan, which, whnle 1t was calculated 
to oppose a formidable force to the 
descents of the Northmen, secured a 
suficient supply of hands for the 
cultivation of the soul. The defence 
of the towns and cities was intrusted 
to the courage and fidelity of the 
inhabitants, under the direction of 
the king’s Gerefa or reeve , of the rest 
of the free population, the males were 
divided into two classes, to each of 
which was allotted m rotation a 
regular term of service They were 
commanded by the king or the eal- 
dorman of the county; and msatead 
of pay, received from the national 
— - proportionate supply of pro- 
¥1310 

The Satality of fortafications had been 
suffiaently demonstrated by the ex- 
ample of the Danes, and the success- 
ful defence of Kynwith. By the 
orders of Alfred a survey was made 
of the coast and navigable rivers, and 
castles were built in places the best 
titted to prevent the landing, or to 
impede the progress of an enemy 
Yet in this undertakmg, of which 
the necessity was so apparent, he had 
to encounter numerous difficulties, 
arising from the prejudices and indo- 
lenceofhis people In many mstances 
the execution of the royal orders 
was postponed, m others the build- 
ings were abandoned as soon as the 
foundations had been laid. But occa- 
sional descents of the Danes came in 
aid of the king’s authority ; those who 
had lost their property by their neghi- 
wence, were eager to repair the fault 
by their industry, and before the close 
of his ragn Alfred had the satisfaction 
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to see more than fifty castles built 
according to his directions.” 

The firat attempt which the king 
made to create a navy has been already 
mentioned. His success stamulated 
him to new exertions; and, to acquire 
knowledge, and to do honour to the 
naval profession, he often accom- 
panied his squadrons in their expedi- 
tions. On one of these occasions he 
met four sml of Northmen. Two 
were captured by boarding, and their 
crews put to the sword; the com-~ 
manders of the other two, terrified by 
the fate of their companions and their 
own loss, threw down their arms, and 
on their knees solicited mercy. On 
another occasion the Saxon fleet sur- 
prised and captured tlurteen sail in 
the river Stour. Every man on 
board was massacred, but the same 
evening the victors in thei return 
were intercepted by a Danish squa- 
dron, and completely defeated.* As 
soon as the king became acquainted 
with the arts of attack and the modes 
of defence practised by the northern 
nations, several improvements sug- 
gested -themselves to his suporor 
sagacity. He ordered ships to be 
built of larger dimensions than those 
of the Danes. Their dechs were 
higher, and thew length double. 
The imereased elevation gave his 
mariners an advantage over ther 
enemies, who were compelled to di- 
rect their strokes upwards; and the 
greater bulk of the vessels added to 
their stability in the water, while the 
Danish ships were agitated by the 
shghtest motion. That their cclenty 
might not be retarded by the addi- 
tional weight, he augmented the 
number of the rowers, and gave to all 
his vessels thirty, to several moro 
than thirty, oars on a side. This 
fleet was so judiciously disposed in 
the different harbours, that the ma- 
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rauding squadrons of the barbarians 
found 1t difficult to approach, or to 
ee, the shore with ampunity.' 
From measures of defence against 
*% foreign enemy, the king turned his 
attention to the domestic economy of 
the country. Dunng the long period 
ef Danish devastation, the fabric of 
civil government had been nearly 
dissolved. The courts of judicature 
had been closed; mjuries were in- 
fhicted without provocation, and re- 
taliated without mercy, and the 
Saxon, like the Dane, had imbibed 
® spirt of insubordmation, and a 
contempt for = Apia and jusizce, and 
religion. To remedy these evils, 
Alfred restored, enlarged, and im- 
proved the salutary institutions of his 
forefathers; and from the statutes of 
Ethelbert, Ina, Offa, and other Saxon 
princes, composed a code of law, 
adapted to the circumstances of the 
time, and the habite of his subjecte ? 
But legislative enactments would 
have been of httle avail, had not the 


king insured their execution, by an beneficial 


undertaking of no small difficulty, 
but which by bis vigilance and perse- 
verance he ultimately accomplished. 
The Saxon jurisprudence had estab- 
luuhed an ample gradation of judica- 
tures, which diverged in different 
ramifications from the king’s court 
into every hamlot in the kingdom, 
buat of the persons invested with 
judicial authority very few were 
quahfied for so important an office. 
Almost all were ignorant; many were 
despotic. The powerful refused to 


1 Chron. Sax 98 
3 Asser, —71. 
# Miro des Justices, 
was written Andrew 
ward I or ward II, and, 
teeetoneoe authority, must 
from more anment documents 
Bom of the cases are cunmious Thus Athulf sole 
waa executed because he had condemned 
ping, who was not twenty-one years of um 
age Bilbng, because he had condemned 
Leston, who did not mt down, when procla- 
mation had been made for all but the mur- 
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acquiesce in their decisions, and the 
defenceless complamed of their op- 
pression. Both had frequent recourse 
to the equity of Alfred, who hstened 
as cheerfully to the complamts of the 
lowest as of the highest among his 
subjects. Every appeal was heard by 
him with the most patient attention ; 
in cases of importance he revised the 

proceedings at his leisure, and the 
inferior magistrates trembled at the 
imparhalty and severity of thar 
sovercign. If ther fault proceeded 
from ignorance or madvertence, thes 
were reprimanded or removed accord- 
ing tothe magnitude of theoffence, but 
neither birth, nor friends, nor power, 
could save the corrupt or malicious 
judge? He was made to suffer the 
punishment which he had unjustly 
inflicted, and, 1f we may believe an 
ancient authority, forty-four magis- 
trates were by the king’s order ex- 
ecuted mm one year for their informal 
and imquitous proceedings‘ This 
severity was productive of the most 
consequences. The judges 
were careful to acquire a competent 
degree of knowledge, their decisions 
became accordant to the law, the 
commussion of crime was generally fol- 
lowed by the infliction of punishment , 
and theft and murder were rendered 
as rare as they had formerly been 
prevalent To prove the reformation 
of ins subjects, Alfred 1s said to have 
suspended valuable bracelets on the 
Inghway, which no one ventured to 
remove, and as a confirmation we are 
told, that if a traveller lost his purse 


derer to mt down Hale, because he had 
acquitted the sheriff Tristram, Tns- 
tram had unjustly seized goods or the 
ane oe because he had con- 
demined Oagot for a crime, of which he had 
from the 
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on the road, he would at the distance 
of a month find 1f lying untouched in 
the same spot.' These are probably 
the fictions of a postenor age, but 
they serve to show the high estiama- 
tion im which Alfred's admmustra- 
tion of justice was held by our fore- 
fathers. 

The decline of learning in the Saxon 
states had been rapidly accelerated by 
the Danish mmvasions. The churches 
and monastenes, the only academies 
of the age, had been destroyed, and 
at the accession of Alfred, Wessex 
oould hardly boast of a single scholar 
able to translate a Latin book into 
the English tongue? The kmg, who 
from his early years had been ani- 
mated with the most ardent passion 
for knowledge, endeavoured to infuse 
@ simular spirit into all who asprred to 
hrs favour. For ths purpose he 1n- 
vited to his court the most distin- 
guished scholars of his own and of 
foreign countmes. Plegmund and 
Werfrith, Ethelstan and Werwnlf, 
visited him from Mercia. John of 
Old Saxony left the monastery of 
Corbie for an estabhshment at Ethe- 
hngey Asser of St. David’s was 
induced, by valuable presents, to 
reside with the kmg during six 
months in the year, and an honour- 
able embassy to Hinomar, archbishop 
of Rheims, returned with Grumbald, 
the celebrated provost of St. Omer.® 
With their asmstance Alfred began 
mn his thirty-ninth year to apply to 
the study of Roman literature; and 
opened schools in different places 


1 Maims. de Reg hk. 4,f 23. 
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3 Asser, 46—49 —Epust Falcon m Wise’s 
Asser, p 128, John abbot of Ethehugey, 
has been often confounded with Joannes 
They were different per- 
as his pame im |» was 
native Ireland, dohn, the abbot, was a 
native of Old cm (Asser, 61) Scotas 
was neither pres Mabilion, 
sec. iv. tom. 0. . ‘510.) John the abbot 
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for the instruction of lus subjects 
It was his will that the children of 
every free man, whose circumstances 
would allow it, should acquire the 
elementary arts of reading snd wnrit- 
ing; and that those who were de- 
mgned for mvil or eoclemastical em- 
ployments, should moreover be 1n- 
structed in the Latin language.‘ 

It was a misfortune which the king 
frequently lamented, that Saxon hte- 
rature contamed no books of science 
“TI have often wondered,” says he, 
“that the illustrious scholars, who 
once floursshed among the Bnglizh, 
and who had read so many foreign 
works, never thought of transferring 
the most useful into thar own lan- 
guage”> To supply the deficiency 
Alfred himself undertook the task. 
Of his translations two were histori- 
cal, and two didactic. The first were 
the Ecolesiastical History of the Eng- 
hsh by Bede, and the Epitome of 
Orosius, the beet abndgment of 
ancient history then extant, both 
works calculated to excite and gratify 
the cunosity of his subjects. Of the 
others, one was meant for general 
reading “The Consolation of Phi- 
losophy,” by Boetius, a treatise de- 


author. 
every bishop in his dominions, with a 
request that 1t might be preserved m 


was both priest and Asser, 
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the cathedral for the use of the 
diocesan ! 


In the arrangement of his time, his 
finances, and his domestic concerns, 
Alfred was exact and methodical. 
The officers of his household were 
divided into three bodies, which suc- 
ceeded each other in rotation, and 
departed at the end of the month, the 
allotted period of their rervice.? Of 
each day he gave one-third to sleep 
and necessary refreshments. the re- 
mainder was divided between the 
duties of his station, and works of 
piety and charity? His treasurer 
was ordered to separate his revenue 
into two moieties. The firgt he sub- 
divided into three parts, of which one 
was destined to reward his servants 
and ministers, another to supply pre- 
senta for the strangers who visited his 
court, and the third to pay the nume- 
rous bodies of workmen whom he 
employed. For he erected palaces in 
different parts of his dominions, re- 
paired and embellished those which 
had been left by his predecessors, and 
rebuilt London and several other 
towns which the Danes had reduced 
to heapsof ruins. In all these under- 
takings we are told that he displayed 
an unproved taste and considerable 
megnificence. Among hus artists were 
numbers of foreigners attracted by 
his offers, and the fame of his libe- 
rality; and by frequent conversation 


1 Elfred pref ad Past p 56 On each 
copy was an q@stelé of fifty mancuses, and 
the king requested that no one would “ take 
the matell from the book, nor the 
the munster’’ The meaning of the word 
watell has hitherto proved a stumbling-block 
to the commentators My notion 1s, that 1t 
waa the case containing the book. 
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with them he is said to have acquired 
a theoretical acquaintance with their 
respective professions, which aston- 
ished the most experienced work- 
men ‘ 

The other mouety of his revenue 
was parcelled out into four portions. 
One was devoted to the support of 
hus school, his favourite project. Ano- 
ther was given to the two monastenes 
which he had founded, one at Shaftes- 
bury for nuns, at tle head of whom 
he placed his daughter Ethelgiva; 
another at Ethelingey for monks, 
which he peopled with foreigners, 
because the Danish devastations had 
abohshed the monastic institute 
among his own subjects. The third 
portion he employed in relieving the 
necessities of the indigent, to whom 
he was on all occasions a most boun- 
tiful benefactor From the fourth he 
drew the alms, which he annually 
distributed to different churches. 
They were not confined to his own 
dominions, but scattered through 
Wales, Northumbria, Armonia, and 
Gaul Often he sent considerable 
presents to Rome; sometimes to the 
nations in the Mediterranean and to 
Jerusalem, on one occasion to the 
Indian Christians at Mehapour. 
Swithelm, the bearer of the royal 
alms, brought back to the king seve- 
ral oriental pearls, and aromatic 
hquors.’ 


last ex: twenty-four hours To prevent 
the flame from being affected by currents of 
air, the candles were incl in a large 
antern of transparent horn, and as the 
combustion of each meh of wax corre- 
sponded with the lapse of one seventy- 
second part of the day, or twenty of our 
minutes, he was hence enabled to mea-~ 
mee hig time with some accuracy.— Asser, 
4 Asner, 52, 58, 66. 

5 See Asser, 58, 60, 64, 66, 67. Chron. 
Sar p 86, 90 Malm de Gest Reg 24. 
Hunt 201 Flor Wigor 661 It is curious 
that as Asser -) makes the Mare 
Tyrrhenum extend “ ad ulumum Hybernme 
finem,” so Alfred in his translation of 
Oromus says of the same, or the Wendelez, 
that “‘ on hyre west ende 1s Scotland ” 
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The long interval of peace, which 
Alfred enjoyed after the baptism of 
Gothrun, had raised him toa high pre- 
eminence among the British princes. 
The East-Anghan and Northumbnan 
Danes, though their subjection was 
rather nominal than real, acknow- 
ledged his authomty The kingdom 
of Mercia no longer existed. He had 
given the government of that country 
with his daughter Athelfled to the 
ealdorman Ethered. Even the kings 
of the Welsh, Anaward of Gwynez, 
Hemeid of Demetia, Hehsed of Bre- 
con, Howel of Gleguising, and Broc- 
mail of Gwent, harassed by intestine 
dussensions, voluntanly placed them- 
selves under his protection, and did 
lim homage on the same terms as 
Ethered of Mercia.' It was in this 
season of prosperity that Alfred saw 
the storm, which had so long deso- 
lated the farest provinces of Gaul, 
cross the Channel, and burst on his 
own territory. Hastings, the most 
renowned and successful of the sea- 
kings, after more than forty years of 
carnage and plunder, undertook, in 
imitation of Gothrun, to win for him- 
self a kingdom in Britam The forces 
of the Northmen assembled in the 
port of Boulogne in two divisions, of 
which one, comprising two hundred 
and fifty sail, steered 1ts course tothe An 
mouth of the Lamene, and took pos- 
session of Apuldre on the Rother ,? 
the other, of eighty ships, under 
Hastings himself, directing 1ts course 
more to the north, entered the Swale, 


and fortrfied a posttzon at Milton. ' 


Never did Alfred display more ability, 
nor the barbanans more pertinacity, 
than in the conduct of this war. 
Every attempt of the invaders was 
foiled by the foresight and expe- 
dition of their adversary; yet they 
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maintained the contest for more than 
three years; and did not abandon 
their object till they had exhausted 
every resource, which courage or 
perfidy, activity or patience, could 
supply. 

As soon as Alfred collected his 
forces, he marched into Kent, and 
occupied a strong position between 
Milton and Apuldre. From a lofty 
eminence he could watch the motions 
of his enemies, whilst his flanks were 
secured from surprise by an extensive 
wood on the one side, and a deep morass 
on the other. Thus the communica- 
tion between the Northmen was 
intercepted, and each army was com- 
pelled to remain mactive in its camp, 
or, if 16 ventured a forward move- 
ment, to expose iteelf to probable 
destruction The perfidy of Hastings 
disengaged him from thisembarrassing 
situation. He offered to depart in 
consideration of a sum of money , gave 
hostages for the performance of his 
engagement, and, as a spontaneous 
proof of his sincerity, permitted hus 
two sons to receive the sacrament of 
baptism. ‘To one Alfred, to the other 
Ethered, stood sponsors.> But in the 
mean time a part of the army ati 
Apuldre eluded the vigilance of the 
king, stole through the forest of 

Andredswald, and began to ravage 
the counties of Wessex. At Farn- 
ham they were overtaken by Alfred 
and his son Edward. The Saxons 
were victorious; the booty and horses 
of the barbarians fel} into thenr hands ; 
and many of the fugitaves perished, as 
they attempted to cross the Thames 
without a knowledge of thefords In 
the action their king, whose name is 
unknown, had received a severe 
wound; and his inability to bear the 
rapidity of their fight compelled them 


harbour of this name. a 
in exustence, owing to inundations, spot 
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to halt in Thorney, a narrow islet 
formed by the waters of the Coln. 
There they were carefully watched by 
successive parties of Saxons, till they 
obtained 


turers was not more formidable than 
the suspicious fidelity of their country- 
men, who under Gothrun and Cuthred 
had formerly settled in Hast Angha 
and Northumbnia. Both these princes 
were now dead, and neither hosts nor 
hostages could secure the obedience 
of their former retainers. Some time 
before the evacuation of Thorney, 
Alfred had received intelligence that 
these faathless vassals had equipped 
two powerful fleets, with one of which 
they were besieging Exeter, while 
the other ravaged the northern shore 
of Devon. To add to his perplexity, 
the perfidy of Hastings was now be- 
come manifest. He had indeed aban- 
doned Milton, but 1t was only to cross 
the river, and take possession of 
Beamfleet, on the coast of Essex, 
where he had been jomed by the fleet 
from Apuldre. In this emergency 
the king divided his forces. Wath 
the cavalry he hastened to Exeter, 
and drove the besegers to their 
ships; Ethered with the remainder 
surprised Beamfieet 1n the absence of 
Hastings, and obtained possesmon of 
hus treasures, his wife, and his child- 
ren. This loss humbled the pnde of 
the barbarian; he schated a pacifica- 
tion; Alfred, in opposition to the 
advice of his council, ordered the 
prisoners to be restored; and Hast- 
ings promised to leave the island for 
ever* Whether he performed his 
engagement, we are not told; but 
from this moment he disappears from 
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the pages of the Saxon annalisis, and 
before the close of the century we 
find him in France, pursuing his 
usual career of devastation. At last 
he accepted from Charies the Simple 
the city and terntory of Chartres, 
and condescended to become the 
vassal of a throne which he had so 
often shaken to ite foundatson.® 
However this may be, the adven- 
turers from Apuldre and the fugitives 
from Thorney took possesmon of Sho- 
bary, on the coast of Essex ; and thar 
numbers were increased by the 
arrival of auxiliaries from East Angha 
and Northumbria. On a sadden, 
leaving a sufficient garrison for the 
defence of the place, they burst from 
their cantonments, swept with ra- 
pidity the left bank of the Thames, 
crossed the country to the Severn, 
and plundered without opposition 
both sides of that river. At the first 
alarm the men of Mercia and Wessex, 
and the Bntons of Wales, hastened 
to oppose the depredators, who at 
Buttangton found themselves sur- 
rounded by three armies under Ethe- 
red, Athclm, and Ethelnoth. For 
several weeks they supported with 
patience the hardships of a siege, 
but, as soon as their horses were 
devoured, famine compelled them to 
make a desperate attempt, and with 
immense loss they forced a way 
through their enemies, traversed 
Mercia, and regained their fortress at 
Shobury Here they reposed them- 
selves till their losses were repaired 
by the arrival of new adventurers, 
and then, bursting hke a torrent 
through Meraa, they took possession 
of Chester and the Wirall. Alfred 
was at the time cruising with hus 
fleet in the Channel He hastened to 
the Wirall; but when he had ex- 
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amined the poaition of the enemy, he 
despaared of being able to force ther 
hnes, and contented himself with 
driving away the cattle, and destroy- 
ing the corn in the neighbourhood. 
Famine compelled the barbanans to 
seek new adventures. They ravaged 
North Wales; but finding the rojal 
army in their way, suddenly returned, 
durected their march through North- 
umbria into East Angha, and by that 
circuitous route, regained thear former 
station in Easex It might have been 
expected that, afier so many fulures, 
they would have abandoned the island. 
Alfred heard with pleasure that they 
had put to sea with their fannhes and 
plunder , but m a few days they were 
discovered in the Thames, near Lon- 
don, and steering their course up the 
Lea, selected a strong position about 
twenty miles from thet capital, and 
made it their head-quarters during 
the winter. 

In the ensuing spring, the citizens, 
harassed by the neighbourhood of the 
Danes, attempted to storm their in- 
trenchments, but were repulsed with 
considerable slaughter To protect 
the harvest, Alfred encamped on the 
banks of the Lea, and, as he was 
riding one day, discovered a spot, in 
which, by diverting the course of the 
water, and raimng obstructions in the 
bed of the river, it was easy to prevent 
the egress of the enemy’s floet. The 
work was soon completed, and for ite 
protection a castle was erected on 
each bank The Northmen, foiled by 
the king’s ingenuity, abandoned their 
position, and, though they were 
pursued by the Saxon cavalry, reached 
Quatbridge,? on the Severn. Here 
they passed the winter without 
molestation But ther spirit was 
broken, dissension prevailed among 
their leaders, and in the spring they 
disbanded themselves, separating into 
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small bodies, and taking d:fferent 
direchons Many obtained settile- 
ments among the Hast Anglians and 
Northumbrnians, the remainder sailed 
to thar countrymen on the banks of 
the Seine.* 

But though the great body of the 
barbarians had retired from the con- 
test, sevoral small marauding partiée 
continued to hover round the coast, 
and often inflicted the most serious 
injuries on the inbabitanis. On one 
occasion 61x Danish vessels were seen 
to enter the strait between the Isle of 
Wight and the coast of Hampshire, 
and were quickly pursued by a Saxon 
squadron of nine sail. The Northmen 
had divided their force Three ol 
their ships lay dry on the beach, while 
the crews were employed im the 
pursuit of plunder: the other three 
rode at anchor to receive the attack 
of the Saxons. In the unequal con- 
test which followed, two of these were 
captured; the third with only five 
men on board contrived to escape to 
a port in East Angha. The engage- 
ment was hardly terminated when 
the Danes returned from their expe- 
dition on shore; and the ebbing of 
the tide left all the English vessels 
aground, three near to the enemy, 
the other mx at a considerable dis- 
tance This accident awakened the 
hopes of the barbarians, who fearlessly 
crossed the sands on foot, and made 
an attack on the nearest vessels. In 
this bold though unsuccessful attempt 
they lost one hundred and twenty 
men. and yet by their superior skill 
were the first to get off their ships 
and put to sea. One of the three 
escaped- the others were driven on 
the coast of Sussex, where their crews 
were seized and executed as 
During the summer no fewer than 
twenty Danish vessels were captured.‘ 

The death of Alfred happened on 
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the 28th of October, in the year 901. 
He left two sons, Edward, who suc- 
ceeded him, and Ethelwerd, who 
received from his father a learned 
education, and whose sons perished at 
the celebrated battle of Brunanburh.! 
His daughters were Ethelfizd, mar 

ried to Ethered of Mercia, Ethelgiva, 
abbess of Shaftesbury, and Alfritha, 
wedded to Baldwin, count of Flanders, 
the son of the celebrated Judith. 

The will of Alfred ise deserving of 
notice, from the formation which 1% 
affords respecting the transmission of 
property among the Saxons. Egbert 
had entailed his estates on his male de- 
scendants to the exclusion of females: 
“to the spear-side, and not to the 
spindle-side.” With Ethelwulf’s dis- 
position of his lands the reader 1s 
already acquainted . but when Ethel- 
bert came to the throne, he prevaled 
on his brothers Ethelred and Alfred 
tosurrender to him their interest in 
the jomt estate created by Ethelwulf 
in their favour, on condition that he 
should reconvey it to them at his 
death, together with all such lands as 
he might acquire for himself? On 
the accession of Ethelred, 1t was agreed 
at first that the king should possess 
the jot inheritance during his hfe, 
and make Alfred his sole hear; but 
by a second agreement, each party 
was permitted to make provision for 
lus children out of his personal pro- 
perty, and the lands which he had 
obtained by particular grants from 
his father, or by sale or gift or descent 
from other persons, reserving the 
residue, together with their joint in- 
heritance, to the survivor. 

Alfred, having stated these par- 
ticulars, informs us, that in order to 
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dispose by will of what belonged to 
him by the death of Ethelred, he 
assembled the thanes of Wessex at 
Langdon “I prayed them,” he adds, 

for my love (and gave them security 
that I would never bear them 11l-will 
- for speaking justly), not to be pre- 
vented by fear or love from deciding 
according to nght- lest any man 
should say that I had defrauded my 
kinsfolks.” The thanes approved his 
tatle to the property. “It1s all,” said 
they, “dehvered there nto thy hand. 
Therefore thou mayest bequeath and 
give it ether to a relation or 3 
stranger as thou thinkest best.” The 
next day the king in their presence 
revoked all Ins former wills, divided 
his lands among his two sons, his three 
daughters, his two nephews, his cousin 
Osferth, and his wife Alswitha.? He 
then left sums of money to all the 
above, to his ealdormen, to-his ser- 
vants, and his bishops: fifty mancuses 
of gold to fifty pnests, fifty to poor 
clerks or monks, ministers of God, 
fifty to poor people in distress, and 
fifty to the church in which he should 
be buried. At the end he strictly 
forbade his heirs to invade the liberty 
of those men whom he had made free. 
“For God’s love, and for the benefit 
of my soul, I will that they be masters 
of their own freedom, and of ther 
own will; and im the name of the 
lhving God I entreat that no man 
disturb them by exaction of money or 
in any other manner. but that they 
may be left at hberty to serve any 
lord whom they may choose.” 


EDWARD. 
The succession of Edward was op- 
posed by his cousin Ethelwald, who 
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claimed the crown as the representa- 
tive of Ethelred, the elder brother of 
the late monarch. Hs pretensions 
were overruled by the decision of the 
‘Whitena-gemot: and the discontented 
prince, apparently under pretence of 
recovering the hereditary patrimony 
of his father, assembled his retamers, 
and occupied the castles of Chnist- 
church and Winburn In the latter 
place he forcibly married a nun out 
of the convent, and announced his 
resolution never to surrender the 
fortress but with his life. The ap- 
proach of Edward to Badberry sug- 
gested a less hazardous policy. He 
retired in secrecy, and reached the 
northern Danes, who pitying his mi»- 
fortunes, or admurmg his spint, gave 
him the title of king, and hastened to 
fight under bis banner In a short 
time the exile saw himself at the 
head of an army of adventurers 
from Northumbria, East Angha, and 
France! With these he landed im 
Essex, and obtained possession of that 
county. The next year he marched 
through Mercia, crossed the Thames 
at Cricklade, and pillaged the greater 
part of Wiltshire. But at the ap- 
proach of Edward he retired , and the 
‘West Saxons 1n their turn retalated 
on the Danes the injaries which they 
had imflicted on Mercia and Wessex. 
From St. Edmund’s dyke, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, they spread the flames of 
war to the mouth of the Ouse, and 
crossing that river, contmued in the 
fenny country the work of devasta- 
tion At last Edward thought proper 
to withdraw hisarmy In defiance of 
repeated orders, the men of Kent 
remained behind, they were sur- 
rounded by the Danes, and a most 
murderous conflict ensued. Two 
ealdormen, several thanes, two abbots, 
and the greater number of the com- 
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mon men, perished, but the East 
Anglians purchased their advan 
atalbigh price. They lost ther king 
Eohric; and to Edward the death of 
Ethelwald was of greater consequence 
than the most brilhant victory.? 

From this penod the king’s atten- 
tion was principally to two 
great objects, the union of Mercia 
with his own dominions, and the sub- 
jugation of the Northumbnan and 
East-Anghan Danes. I. For a few 
years the government of Mercia, 
during the frequent infirmities of 
Ethered, was intrusted to the hands 
of Ethelfied, a princess whose mas- 
culine virtues and martial exploits are 
celebrated m the hghest strams of 
panegyric by our anciont historians. 
At the death of her husband, Edward 
seized and united to Wessex the two 
importantcitiesof London and Oxford; 
nor does Ethelfied appear to have re- 
sented this partition of her territory 
She continued to govern the remain- 
der with the title of the Lady of 
Mercia, and cordially supported her 
brother in all his operations against 
the common enemy. But that re- 
spect, which Edward had paid to tlie 
merit of his sister, he refused to the 
weakness of his mece Blfwina. When 
Ethelfied died in 920, he pretended 
that the young princess had promised 
marriage to Reynold the Dane, and 
entering Mercia at the head of his 
army, sent her an honourable captive 
into Wessex, abolished every trace of 
@ separate government, and moulded 
the whole of the Saxon territories 
into one undivided kingdom.* 

II. Had the Danes in England been 
united under the same monarch, they 
would probably have been more than 
a match for the whole power of 
Edward; but they still preserved the 
manners and spirit of their ancestors, 
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and diminished their national strength 
by dividmg it among a number of 
equal and independent chieftains. 
After the death of Ethelwald five 
years elapsed without any umportant 
act of hostility, m 910 Edward con- 
ducted ins forces into Northumbria, 
and spent five weeks in ravaging the 
country, and collecting slaves and 
plunder. The next year the North- 
men returned the vist. They pene- 
trated to the Avon, and thence mto 
Gloucestershire; but in their retreat 
were overtaken by the Saxons, and 
suffered a defeat, which was long a 
favourite subject among the national 
poets. Edward now adopted the 
plan, which had been so successfully 
pursued by his father, of building 
fortresses for the defence of his domi- 
nions and the annoyance of the 
enemy. A hne drawn from the 
mouth of the Thames, through Bed- 
fordshire, to Chester, will pretty ac- 
curately describe the boundary which 
separated the hostile nations. To 
curb the East Anglians, the ling 
built Witham and Hertford; while 
rag at his suggestion, erected 

fortresses at Bridgenorth, 
Tae, Stafford, Warwick, and 
other places m the vicmuty. Their 
utility was scon demonstrated in the 
failure of a3 Danish expedition from 
the coast of Armorica. After ravag- 
ing the shores of Wales, the barba- 
riangs attempted to penetrate mto 
Herefordshire. They were opposed 
by the inhabitants of the neghbour- 
ing burgha, driven into a wood, and 
compelled to give hostages, as a se- 
curity for their peaceable departure. 
Rdward was, however, suspicious of 
their honour, and lined the northern 
coast of Somersetshire with troops. 
As he they made two 
attempts to land in the night at 
Wachet and at Portlock, and were 
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defeated at both places with conmder- 
able slaughter. The survivors fled to 
one of the unmbabited isles m the 
mouth of the Severn, but want com- 
pelled them to abandon their asylum, 
and seek new adventures in Wales 
and Ireland.’ 

The royal brother and sister, having 
thus provided for the security of ther 
own territories, proceeded to attack 
those of ther enemies. Ethelfied 
took Derby by storm, though the 
Danes obstinately defended them- 
selves in the streets; and then lad 


the terror of her arms. Edward, on 
his side, buult two forts at Buckmeg- 
ham to overawe the Northmen of the 
adjoming counties, took Bedford by 
capitulation, and advancing into 
Northamptonshire, fortified Towces- 
ter. The Danes, alarmed at the pro- 
gressive encroachments of the Saxons, 
made, m the same year, four attempts 
to obtain possession of the nearest 
fortresses. One party occupied Temps- 
ford, and besieged Bedford , another 
stormed the walls of Towcester; a 
third attacked Wigmore, and a fourth 
surrounded Malden. In each in- 
stance the garrisons defended them- 
selves till the royal army came to 
their assistance; and Edward, eager 
to umprove his success, took possession. 
of Huntingdon and Colchester. The 
Danes were dispinted by so many 
losses; and all theur chieftains, from 
the Willand, in Northamptonsinre, 
to the mouth of the Thames, snb- 
mitted to the conqueror, took the 
oaths of allegiance, and acknowledged 
hum for their “lord and protector.”? 
During the three next years the 
king with unceasing industry pursued 
the same line of policy. He sncces- 
stvely carried his arms to every part 
of the ancient bountiary of Mercia; 
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erected fortresses at Manchester, at 
Thelwell, on the left bank of the 
Mersey, at Nottingham, and at Stam- 
ford; and by the seventy with which 
he punished every outbreak; tamed 
into submismon the several bands of 
barbarians who had settled in the 
island. By these conquests Edward 
acquired more real power than had 
ever been possessed by his predeces- 
sors. All the tribes from Northum- 
bria to the Channel formed but one 
kingdom, subject to his immediate 
control, while the other nations in 
the island, warned by the fate of their 
neighbours, anxiously solicited hus 
friendship. The Danes and Angles 
of the north made him offers of sub- 
mission, the kmgs of the Scots and 
Strathclyde Bntons chose him for their 
* lord and father ,” and the princes 
of Wales paid him a yearly tribute 
Yet he was not long permitted to 
enjoy this pre-eminence. He died 
im 925, at Farrington, and his death 
was immediately followed by that of 
his eldest son Ethelwald, at Oxford.! 
Edward had been thrice married, 
and left a numerous family. Of the 
sons who survived him, three succes- 
sively ascended the throne, Athelstan, 
Edmund, and Edred. Sx of his 
daughters were marned to foreign 
princes, some of them the most 
powerful sovereigns in Europe and 
three, Elfieda, Hthelhilda, and Bad- 
burga, embraced a rehgious life. Of 
Eadburga the early history 1s curious. 
She was the youngest of Edward’s 
children, and had been led by her 
father, when she was about three 
years old, into a room, in which he 
had previously placed a collection of 
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female trinketa, and a chahoe with the 
book of the Gospels, The child ran 
to the latter, and Edward, interpret- 
ung her choice as the destmation of 
Heaven, embraced her and exclaamed 
“'Phou shalt be gratified in thy wishes; 
nor will thy parente regret, if they 
yield to thee mn virtue.” She was 
delivered to the care of her grand- 
mother Alswitha, and of the nuns at 
Winchester ; with whom she spent a 
long course of years, eminent among 
the sisters for her humulity and devo- 
tion.? 

In Jegislatave and literary ment 
Edward was much inferior to hus 
father. he surpassed him in the 
magnitude and the durability of his 
conquests. The subjection of the 
Danes to Alfred was only nominal; 
and at his death the Iangdom, which 
he left to his son, wes bounded by 
the Mercian counties on the banks of 
the Thames and the Severn. Edward, 
by steadily pursuing the same object, 
and insuring su of each 
chatrict before he proceeded to farther 
conquests, extended his rule over all 
the Danes of Mermaand East Anglia. 
Wherever he penetrated, he selected 
a strong position, and while a multi- 
tude of workmen surrounded 1t with 
a wall of stone, encamped in the 
neighbourhood for their protection.* 
That these fortafications were equal 
to their object 1s evident from the 
fact, that not one of them was ever 
captured by the enemy; and they 
were productive, in after-ages, of 
consequences which this monarch 
could not possibly have foreseen. 
They were long the principal towns 
mm. England, and served to multiply a 
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olaas of men of a higher order, and 
distinguished by greater privileges 
than the ceorles or husbandmen. To 
the burghers was intrusted the de- 
fence of ther walls and of the adja- 
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St. Omer, but Edward, unwilling to 
be deprived of his services, prevailed 
on him to remaim im England, by 
promising to provide for him, accord- 
ing to the intention of the late king, 
cent country. By lhving m society, a monastery in the neighbourhood of 
and having arms in their hands, they the royal city. From the bishop 
grew into consideration, and isen-! Denulf and the canons he purchased 
sibly acquired such a degree of power , 'three acres of land, on which he 
and wealth as ultimately to open to! erected a spacious church and build- 
their representatives the national | ngs for the accommodation of Grim- 
council, and thus lay the foundation | bald and a society of clergymen, and 
of that influence which the people; bestowed on them the lands which 
enjoy 1n our present constitution. his father had destined for that 

During his reign an important| purpose im his will ‘To this new 
alteration was effected in the eccle-! mimster he transferred the remains 
mastical economy of the kingdom of of Alfred and in the same place his 


Wessex. The frequent wars which 
had preceded the restoration of 
Alfred, had caused a relaxation of 
discipline, and, m many places, had 
revived the superstitions of paganism. 
Pope Formosus sought by threats 
and exhortations to awaken the zeal 
of the West-Saxon prelates, and sug- 
gested the propriety of mcreasing the 
mumber of their bishopncs About 
the year 910 the two churches of 
Winchester and Sherborne became 
vacant, and Plegmund, archbishop of 
Canterbury, improved the oppor- 
tunity to make a new division of the 
kingdom, and to establish three more 
dioceses, for the counties of Somerset, 
Devon, and Cornwall ! 

The most important of the religious 
foundations at this period was the 
new minster at Winchester At the 
death of Alfred, the aged Grimbald | 
had requested permission to retire to’ 
the friends of his youth, the clergy of 
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own body, and that of his son Ethel- 
ward, were deposited * 
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By the will of the late monarch the 
crown was left to Athelstan, his eldest 
son, about thirty years of age The 
claim of the new king was immediately 
admitted by the thanes of Mercia, and 
after a short tume by those of Wessex. 
The ceremony of his coronation was 
performed at Kingston by Athelm, 
archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
successor of Plegmund * 

Of the mother of Athelstan, Malms- 
bury has told a romantic tale, on the 
faith of an ancient ballad She was 
the daughter of a neatherd, and 
called Egwina. Her superior beauty, 
even in her childhood, had attracted 
admiration and a fortunate dream 
was sald to portend that she would 
prove the mother of a powerful 
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monarch. This report exated the 
curiosity of the lady who had nursed 
the children of Alfred. She took 
Egwina to her house, and educated 
her as one of her own family When 
the ethelmg Edward casually visited 
his former nurse, he saw the daughter 
of the neatherd, and was captivated 
with her beauty. Athelstan was the 
fruit of their mutual affection ' From 
this very doubtful story it has been 
inferred that the hing was an ulegiti- 
mate son- but the force of the infer- 
ence 1s weakened by the testimony of 
a contemporary poetess, who, in men- 
tioning the birth of Athelstan, a}ludes 
to the inferior descent of Ins mother, 
but at the same time calls her the 
partner of Edward’s throne? The 
child was the delight of his grand- 
father Alfred, w hocreated him aknight 
by investing him with a mantle of 
purple, and a short sword in a golden 
scabbard. After the death of his 
mother he was intrusted to the care of 
his aunt Ethelfied, a fortunate crcum- 
stance, as 1t probably caused his inte- 
rests to be, at this period, so eagerly 
espoused by the natives of Mercia.? 
In Wessex Athelstan had to guard 
against the secret designs of his 
enemies, of whom the most dangerous 
was the etheling Alfred The asso- 
ciates of this prince had conspired to 
seize the person of the king at Win- 
chester, and to deprive him of his 
sight. On the discovery of the plot, 
Alfred demanded, according to the 
forms of the Saxon jurisprudence, to 
clear himself by oath, and Athel- 
stan, who dared not refuse the privi- 
lege, sent him to Rome 1n the custody 
of Ins messengers, to perform the 
ceremony in the presence of the 
pontiff The unfortunate etheling 
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swore to his innocence on the altar of 
St. Peter. But as he survived his oath 
only three days, his death was con- 
sidered a sufficient proof of his guilt 
by the witan, who adjudged hus estates 
to the king. By him they were given 
to the monastery of Malmsbury ‘* 

Sightric, the Danish king of North- 
umbria, had braved the power of 
Edward he solicited the friendship 
of Athelstan, and with it his mster 
Editha in marriage. The two princes 
met at Tamworth. Sightric was 
baptized, received the band of Editha, 
and accepted from Athelstan a grant 
of what he already possessed, the 
country between the Tees and tho 
Frith of the Forth It 1s said, that 
the barbarian soon repented of hus 
choice, and abandoned both his wife 
and religion ° 16 1s certain that he 
died at tho end of twelve months, and 
that Athelstan seized the opportunity 
to annex Northumbria to his own 
dominions. The two sons of Sightnc 
fled before the superior power of the 
Anglo-Saxon, Godfrid mto Scotland, 
and Anlaff into Ireland Anlaff had 
the good fortune to meet with friends 
and associates, but Constantine, the 
king of the Scots, dared not afford an 
asylum to the enemy of Athelstan, 
and Godfmd, after a fruitless attempt 
to surprise the city of York, volun- 
tamly surrendered himself to the 
mercy of the conqueror Ile was 
received with humanity and treated 
with honour but the mind of the 
Dane could not brook the idea of de- 
pendence, and on the fourth day he 
fled to the coast, and commenced the 
profession of a sea-king.’ 

The ambition of Athelstan now 
grasped at the sovereignty of the 
whole sland In the north he 
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with the ground the castle 
York, the princpal bulwark of 
Danish power; Ealdred, the gon 
Ealdulf, a Saxon chieftam, was 
compelled to yreld to him the strong 
castle of Bamborough , and the king 


knowledged his superionty. 
west he intimidated the Britons of 
Wales and Cornwall. The chieftains 
of the former waited on him at Here- 
ford, where they stipulated to confine 
their countrymen to the nght bank 
ofthe Wye, and to pay a yearly tmbute 
of twenty pounds of gold, three hun- 
dred pounds of silver, and five 
thousand head of cattle. The Cornish 
Britons had Intherto reached from 
the Land’s-end to the river Ex, and 
possessed one half of Exeter. He 
commanded them to retire beyond | 
the Tamar, surrounded the city with 
a strong wall of stone, and frequently 
honoured 1t with his presence. To, 
confirm his claim of sovereignty, he 
convened ai a place called Eadmote 
ali the princes of the Scots, Cambrians, 
and Britons, who, placing their hands 
between his, swore to him that fealty, 
which the Saxon vassal was accus- 
tomed to swear to his lord.! 

Durnng this tude of success, and 
when Athelstan had just reached the 
zenith of his power, Edwin, the eldest 
of his brothers, perished at sea. The 
traditionary ballads, consulted by, 
Malmsbury, atimbute his death to. 
the jealousy of the king, who, con-, 
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vineed of his own legitimacy, sus- 
pected Edwim of aspiring to that 
crown which belonged to him by the 
nght of mbheritance. Jt was in vam 
that the young prince asserted his 
innocence upon oath, and when his 
oath was disregarded, threw himself 
on the affection of ms brother. The 
tyrant thought his own safety mmcom- 
patable with the life of Edwin, and, 
while he affected the praise of lemty 
by commuting the sentence of death 
into that of banishment, committed 
his victim to the mercy of the waves 
in an open and shattered boat, with 
only one companion. The prince, in 
& paroxysm of despair, leaped into the 
sea, ns attendant coolly waited for 
the flow of the tide, and was wafted 
back to the shore mm the neighbour- 
hood of Dover. -Athelstan, 16 1 
added, when 1t was too late, repented 
of his cruelty, submitted to a course 
of canonical penance, and buli the 
church of Middleton, that prayers 
might be daily offered for the soul of 
lus murdered brother. Such 1s the 
tale which Malmsbury has preserved, 
but of which he does not presume to 
affirm or deny the truth.? It seems 
not to deserve credit. No trace of 3¢ 
is to be discovered in the contempo- 
rary biographer of Athelstan, and m 
the poem from which 11 was extracted, 
it was coupled with another tale 
evidently fabulous* That Edwin 
perished at sea cannot be doubted, 
but the king appears rather to have 
deplored his death ag a calamity than 


has in this instance deserted 1t, and omitted 
entirely the death of Edwin 

3 The ballad proceeds to say that 3t was 
the butler of Athelstan who urged his master 
to the death of Edwin, that one ds: 
kang, his foot 
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to have regretted it asa crime. The 
account of Huntingdon contains all 
that can now be known of the trans- 
action: “Soon afterwards he had the 
musfortune to lose in the waves of the 
ocean his brother Edwin, a youth of 
great vigour and good disposition.”! 

The king of Scots eagerly sought to 
free himself from his dependence on 
the English monarch ; and with this 
view entered into alhance with Howel, 
king of Wales. But the power of 
Athelstan was irreastible. At the 
head of his army he extended his 
ravages as far as Dunfzdor and West- 
more, while his fleet pillaged the coast 
to the extremity of Caithness. Con- 
stantine was compelled to implore the 
clemency of the conqueror, and to 
surrender his son as an hostage for 
his fidelsty.? 

Three years afterwards, the superi- 
ority of the English king was threat- 
ened byamore formidableconfederacy. 
In 937 a fleet of six hundred and fifteen 
sail cast anchor in the Humber. It 
obeyed the commands of Anlaff, who 
was come with an army of Insh and 
northern adventurers to reconquer 
the dommuons of his father. Has 
arrival was the signal of war to his 
confederates, the Scots and Britons, 
who under their respective princes 
directed their march to the same spot. 
The heutenants of Athelstan, unable 
to repel the torrent, endeavoured to 
retard ifs progress. Negotiations were 
opened to gain tume for the arrival of 
Athelstan, who, not content with his 
own forces, had purchased the aid 
of several sea-kings As ho passed 
through Beverley, he vinted the 
church, offered his dagger on the 
altar, and vowed to redeem :t, if he 


1 That Edwin pershed st sen is asserted 
by the Saxon Chronicle (111), and Mailros 
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returned vietorious, at a price worthy 
of a king. The armies were soon m 
the neighbourhood of each other, 
when Anlaff planned a midnight at- 
tack, un the hope of surprising and 
killing his adversary. discover 
the quarters of Athelstan, he 1s said 
to have adopted an artifice familiar to 
the Northmen. The munstrel was 
in that age a sacred character: and 
Aulaff with his harp in his hands 
fearlessly entered the English camp, 
mixed without suspicion among the 
troops, and was at last conducted to 
the royal pavihon. The king, who 
was at dinner, bade the stranger strike 
his harp, and rewarded him for his 
song. But the disguise of the pre- 
tended minstrel could not conceal 
him from the eye of a soldier, who 
had once served under his standard, 
but who disdained to betray his former 
leader. As soon as Anlaff was out of 
danger, this man related the circum- 
stance to Athelstan, and to the charge 
of perfidy, indignantly rephed: “No; 
I have shown that my honour sw 
above temptation; and remember 
thatif I had been perfidious to hun, 
I might also have proved perfidious to 
you.” The king accepted the apology, 
and by his advice removed to a distant 
part of the field. The ground which 
he had left was occupied 
by the bishop of Sherborne. In the 
dead of the night the alarm was given : 
Anlaff with a body of chosen followers 
was m the midst of the camp, and a 
bloody and doubtful conflict ensued. 
In the morning, when he retired, 11 
was discovered that the prelate had 
perished with all his attendanta.? 

Two days after this occurrence, was 
fought the battle of Brunanburh, in 
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Northumbria; a battle celebrated in 
the relics of Saxon and Scandinavian 
poetry. The multitude of the con- 
federates consisted of five nations, 
Norwegians, Danes, Irish, Scots, and 
Bnitons; 1n the Enghsh army waved 


a hundred banners, and round each ~East-An 


banner, if we may believe the exagge- 
ration of a contemporary, were ranged 
a thousand warnors. The contest 
lasted till sunset. A northern sea- 
king, 1n the pay of Athelstan, was 
opposed to the Irish, and after an 
obstinate struggle drove them mto 
a wood at no great distance Turke- 
tul with the citizens of London, and 
Singin with the men of Worcester- 
shire, penetrated into the midst of 
the Soots, killed the son of their king, 
and compelled Constantme to save 
himself by a precipitate fight. Anlaff 
still maintained his position agamst 
all the efforts of Atheistan and his 
‘West Saxons, but the victors return- 
ing from the pursuit, fell on his rear, 
and decided the fortune of the battle 
The Northmen escaped the sword of 
his enemies, but he left five con- 
federate sca-kings, seven jarla, and 
many thousands of his followers, on 
the field of battle. ‘‘ Never,” says the 
native poet, “ since the arrival of the 
Saxons and Angles, those artists of 
war, was such a carnage known in 
Engiand.” The conqueror, in his 
return from the battle, redeemed 
his dagger from the church of Bever- 
ley with a grant of ample and valua- 
ble privileges.' 

This aplendid victory crushed the 
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enemies, and confirmed the ascen- 
dancy of Atheilstan. By the Northmen 
he was distanguished with the appel- 
lation of “the conqueror”? MThé 
British princes no longer disputed 
his authority, the chieftains of the 
ghan and Northumbrian 
Danes, who under a nominal vas- 
salage had so often maintained a rea! 
independence, entirely disappeared , 
and all the countnes originally con- 
quered and colonized by the different 
Saxon tnbes became united under 
the same crown. To Athelstan be- 
longs the glory of having established 
what has ever since been called the 
kingdom of England. His predeces- 
sors, till the reign of Alfred, had 
been styled kings of Wessex ‘That 
monarch and his son Edward as- 
sumed the title of kings of the Anglo- 
Saxons Athelstan sometimes called 
himself king of the English, at other 
tumes claimed the more pompous de- 
mgnation of king of all Britain’ 
Both these titles were indiscrimi- 
nately employed by his immediate 
successors; but in the course of a 
century the latter fell mto disuse, 
the former has been retained to the 
present age 

As the power of the king became 
predominant in Britain, his influence 
began to be felt upon the continent 
He maintained a friendly correspond- 
ence with several foreign courts; and 
three princes, destined to act im- 
portant parts im the concerns of 
Europe, were educated under his 
protection I. The first was Haco, 


tanmze dominium obtinuit.—Sim Dun 15 
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the younger son of Harold Harfagre, 
the powerful king of Norway. When 
the father sent the child to the 
Englsh court, he presented the king 
with a magnificent ship, of which the 
suls were of purple, while the beak 
was covered with plates of gold, and 


the mmside hung round with gided had 


shields At the death of Harold, 
Enc, the elder brother, ascended 
the throne, but he soon lost, by his 
cruelty, the affection of his subjects, 
and Athelstan sent his “ foster son,” 
with a powerful fleet, to obtain pos- 
session of the sceptre The enterprise 
succeeded, English missionaries under 
the protection of the new king disse- 
muinated the doctrines of the gospel, 
and the reign of Haco the Good 1s 
stall celebrated in the annals of Nor- 
way' II. A second ward of the 
English king was Alan of Bretagne. 
The chantable donations of Hthel- 
wulf, Alfred, and Edward, to the 
churches of Armonica, had given nse 
to an intercourse between the English, 
and the transmarine Britons, who 
still, at the distance of four centuries, 
lamented their banishment from the 
land of ther fathers? When the 
Normans under Rollo depopulated 
Bretagne, numbers of the natives 
sought and obtained an asylum under 
the protection of Athelstan. Among 
the fugitives was Matheudo1, who had 
marnmed the daughter of Alan the 
Great, and who committed bis mfant 
son to the care of his frend. Athel- 
stan stood sponsor to the young prince 
at his baptism, watched over his edu- 
cation, and ata proper age sent him 
back to his native country with the 
surviving exiles, and a band of English 
adventurers The young Alan proved 


1 Malms 28 #£=Snorre, 121, 138, 160. 
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himself worthy of his protector; he 
recovered by degrees the territories 
of his grandfather; and by a long 
series of splendid actions made him- 
self the sovereign of Bretagne.’ ILI. 
Athelstan’s own nephew was the third 
of his royal pupils. Has sster Edgiva 
been marned to Charles the 
Simple, king of France, to whom she 
bore a son Louis, who, from his iong 
exile in England, was surnamed 
D’Outremer Three years afterwards, 
her husband was imprisoned by the 
treachery of Herbert, count of Ver- 
mandois, but the queen escaped with 
her child, and was received with an 
affectionate welcome by her father 
Edward. When Athelstan succeeded 
to the throne, he was not indifferent 
to the interests of ns sister and 
nephew In 926 the fnends of Charles 
made an attempt to obtain his free- 
dom, and Lows was sent at ther 
request to France; but the efforts of 
the royalists were speedily repressed, 
and the young prince sought again 
the protection of his uncle. After 
an exile of thirteen years he recovered 
the throne of his fathers Athelstan 
had contracted a friendship with the 
duke of Normandy, who was induced, 
at the death of Rodulf, the suocessor 
of Charles, to espouse the interests of 
Lous. An embassy from France, at 
the head of which was the archbishop 
of Sens, demanded the mghtful de- 
scendant of Charlemagne; they swore 
in the hands of Athelstan and Edgiva, 
that he should be ummediately put in 
possession of the royal authority ; and 
Lous sailed to Boulogne with a 
splendid retinue of Anglo-Saxon 
thanes and prelates He was received 
by a deputation of the French nobility, 
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conducted in state to Laon, and 
crowned with the usual solemnity.’ 
But he soon found himself opposed 
by the factions which had dethroned 
his father, and were now supported 
by Otho of Germany; and therefore 
solicited tho assistance of his uncle, 
whose fleet ravaged with umpunity the 
lands of his enemies along the coast 
of Flanders* <As for Edgiva, she 
continued to hold a distmguiehed 
place in the councils and court of her 
gon; till mn an unlucky hour she fixed 
her affections on the count of Meaux, 
gon of the man who had wrested the 
seeptre from her husband. At her 
instagation he carried her off, as it 
were, by force, and married her as 
soon as they arrived im a place of 
apparent safety. Louis was indignant 
at the conduct of his mother. He 
immediately pursued the fugitives, 
made Edgiva his pmsoner, and com- 
pare her to the custody of his queen 


berge. 

Bemdes Edgiva and the wife of 
Sightric the Northumbnan, Athel- 
stan had seven other sisters, of whom 
three put on the veil, four were 
married to some of the most powerful 
princes in Europe 1. In 926, Hugo 
the Great, father to the founder of 
the Capetian dynasty, solicited the 
hand of Ethida. He had been 
among the most active enemies of 
Charles the Simple; but had recently 
declared in favour of the captive 
monarch; and had selected for his 
ambassador Adulf of Flanders, the 
oousin of Athelstan In the assembly 
of the witan at Abmgdon were dis- 
played the numerous and costly pre- 
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sents which he had sent, perfumes, 
jewels, relics, horses, the sword of Con- 
stantine the Great, and the spear of 

Before this splendid 
exhibition his former demerits dis- 
appeared; and Etlnide became the 
wife of a noble Frank, who without 
the title, possessed the wealth and 
power of a king. 

2. Soon after the battle of Brunan- 
burh, the emperor, Henry the Fowler, 
sought a consort for his son Otho 
among the sisters of Athelstan. The 
king appears to have been flattered 
by the request; and to return the 
compliment, he sent both Editha and 
Ediva to Germany, that the umpernal 
suitor might make his choice. Before 
their departure each princess received 
presents from the king, the thanes, 
and the prelates, the only dower she 
could offer to her future husband. 
They were conducted as far as Cologne 
by the chancellor Turketul Otho 
preferred Editha; her sister was 
marned to a prince whose name has 
not been preserved, but whose do- 
minions lay near the Alps 8 There 
only remamed Elgiva, the youngest 
and most beautiful of the daughters 
of Edward. She acoepted the hand 
of Louis of Aries, prince of Aqu1tain ‘ 

In the year 941, October 27th, 
Athelstan died, regretted by his 
subjects, and admired by the sur- 
rounding nations. He was of a 
slender hab:t, and middhng stature 
His hair, which was yellow, he wore 
in ringlets entwined with thread of 
gold. Among the higher orders of 
the nobility he maintamed that re- 
serve which became his superior 
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station: to the lower classes of his 


subjects he was affable and con-' 


descending. From his father he had 
inherited a connderable treasure ; but 
ns hberality was not mfenor to his 
opulence, and the principal use which 
he made of money was to ennch 
others, To hus vassals he was accus- 
tomed to make valuable presents; the 
spoil collected in hus military exped- 
taons was always divided among his 
followers, and his munificence to the 
clergy was proved by the churches 
which he erected or repazred.' Neither 
ought bis charities to be left un- 
motuced. He annually redeemed at 
his private expense a certain number 
of convicts, who had forfeited their 
hberty for their crimes; and his 
bailiffs were ordered, under severe 
penalties, to support a pauper of 
Enghsh extraction on every two of 
Ins farms As a legislator he was 
anxious to suppress offences, to secure 
an impartial administration of justice, 
and to preserve the standard coin of 
the realm in a state of purity. With 
this view he held assemblies of the 
witan at Greatly, Faversham, Exeter, 
and Thundersfield: associations were 
formed under his auspices for the 
protection of property, and regula- 
taons were enacted respectang the 
apprehension, the tral, and the 
punishment of malefactors. Negli- 
gence in the execution of the laws 
was severely chastised. A thane paid 
to the crown a fine of mxty alnilings, 
@ superior magistrate was amerced m 
double that sum, with the forfeiture 
of his office* In his will he had 
chosen the abbey of for 
the place of his sepulture. There he 
had deposited the remains of his 
cousins Ailfwin and Ethelwin, who 
fell at Brunanburh, and to the same 
place lus body was conveyed in 
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solemn pomp, followed by a long tran 
of prelates and nobles, and surrounded 
by the presenta which he had be- 
queathed to the monastery.‘ 


EDMUND. 


The cavil wars, which formerly 
desolated Northumbria, have been 
mentioned already: after the extino- 
tion of 1t8 native kings 16 continued. 
to present similar scenes of anarchy 
and bloodshed. Its chieftains were 
partly of Saxon, partly of Danish 
origin, alike in disposition and habits, 
but enemies to cach other, and equally 
regardless of treachery or of violence, 
when it could contmbute to their 
aggrandisement. Every sea-king was 
certain of finding an asylum among 
them, and if he had the ambitaon to 
aspire to a throne, there were never 
wanting men wilhng to draw the 
sword in his cause Sometimes a 
fortunate adventurer extended his 
authority over the whole nation 
sometimes two or more shared the 
sovereign power among them. But 
they were no better than flittmg 
shadows of royalty, following each 
other 1n rapid succession. ra 
year or two many of them perished 
by the treachery of their friends or 
the swords of their enemies; manj 
were compelled to abandon the coun- 
try, and revert to the pursuits of 
piracy, hardly one transmitted the 
inheritance of his authority to ns 
children. Occasionally necessity ox- 
torted from them an acknowledgment 
of the superionty claimed by the 
kings of Wessex but the moment 
the danger was removed, they uni- 
formly forgot their oaths, and resumed 
the exercise of thear independence. It 
seems to have mattered httle whether 
these princes were natives or foreign- 
ers: the pride of the inhabitants was 
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satisfied, provided they did not crouch 
to the pretensions of the southern 
Saxons, whose superior civilization 
was viewed with contempt by the 
barbarism of the Northumbrians. 

After the battle of Brunanburh the 
terror of Athelstan had kept this 
turbulent people under some re- 
straint; but at his death their ancient 
spint revived; Anlaff was invited to 
hazard a third time the fortune of 
war, and within a few weeks the 
Humber was covered by a numerous 
fleot of foreign adventurers. The 
sea-king rested his hope of success 
on the rapidity of his motions, and, 
marching into Mercia, obtamed pos- 
session of Tamworth. Edmund, the 
brother of Athelstan, and about 
eighteen years of age, had been 
crowned at Kingston, and hastened 
to oppose the invaders. The opera- 
tions of the campaign are involved in 
much obscurity. The success which 
attended the first efforte of Edmund, 
seems to have been balanced by a 
subsequent defeat , and the respective 
losses of the two princes induced them 
to listen to the suggestions of the 
archbishops Odo and Wulfstan, who 
laboured to effect a pacification. The 
vanity of our chroniclers has exhibited 
the transaction in partial colours. but 
the conditions of the treaty prove the 
superiority of Anlaff. Edmund ceded 
in full sovereignty to the Dane all 
the provinces on the north of the 
Watling-street.! 

The sea-king did not long enjoy his 
good fortune. He died the next year, | 
and Edmund improved the oppor- 
tunity to recover the dominions which 
he had lost. His measures were 
planned with foresight, and executed 
with vigour. The five-burghs, as they 
were called, of Derby, Leicester, Not- 
tangham, Stamford, and Lincoln, had 
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long been inhainted by the deecend- 
ante of Danes, who, though they made 
a profession of obedience to the 
Enghsh monarchs, considered it a 
duty to favour the enterprises of their 
kinsmen. These towns formed as 1t 
were a chain of fortresses running 
through Mercia, and by 
enemies. ‘The king began his opera- 
lions by reducing them im succession. 
Their inhabitants were expelled, and 
replaced by Hnglish colomes.? Ed- 
mund next proceeded into North- 
umbria. That country was already 
divided between two princes, one of 
whom, like his predecessor, was called 
Anlaff, the other styled himself Regi- 
nald, king of York. They submitted 
without resistance to the superior 
power of Edmund, acknowledged 
themselves his vassals, and embraced 
Christianity. The king stood sponsor 
to Anlaff at Ins baptism, and adopted 
Reginald for a son, when he received 
confirmation. Yet he had hardly left 
the country, when they aga asserted. 
their independence. Their perfidy 
soon met with its pumshment. The 
archbishop of York and the ealdor- 
man of Mercia united their forces, 
and drove the two rebels out of 
the country * 

A sense of their own danger had 
hitherto taught the Britons of Cum- 
bria to asaist their neighbours in these 
struggles to maintain ther ices to 
dence. It was agamst them that 
Edmund next directed his arms. 
Every effort which they could make 
was hopeless. the two sons of Dun- 
maul, their king, fell nto the hands of 
the conqueror, and were deprived of 
sight; and the country was bestowed 
on Malcolm, lang of Scots, on the 
condition that he should become the 
vassal of the BEnghsh crown, and 
should unite with Edmund in op- 


succeed to the dominions of the other, This 
1s not mentaoned by an 
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posing the attempts of the sea- 


The reign of Edmund lasted only 
six years. He was celebrating at 
Pucklekirk m Gloucestershire the 
feast of St. Augustine, the apostle of 
the Saxons, when he perceived Leof, 
a noted outlaw, enter the hall. This 
man had been banished on account of 
his crumes some years before , and now 
had the audacity to seat himself at 
the royal table, and to offer resistance, 
when the cup-bearer ordered him to 
depart. Passion hurned Edmund to 
the spot, where he recerved a wound 
in the breast from a dagger which 
Leof had concealed under his clothes. 
The king 1mmediately expired the 
assassin was cut in pieces by the royal 
attendants.? 

Edmund had been marnied to /EIf- 
give, @ princess of exemplary virtue, : 
whose solicitude for the relief of the. 
indigent, and charity in purchasing: 
the hberty of slaves, have been highly 
extolled by our ancient writers? She 
bore him two sons, Edwy and Edgar, 
of whom the eldest could not be more 
than nine years of age Their child- 
hood rendered them incapable of 
directing the government, and im an 
assembly of the prelates, thanes, and 
vassal princes of Wales, their uncle 
Edred, the only surviving son of 
Edward, was chosen king, and, to use 


t Ut mbi terra et mari fidelhs esset —Lel 
Col n $399 8m 160 Hunt 2S Flor 
604 His m associate in war — 


dwyrhta, or 
Chron Sax 115 the Aquilonares Angle 


partes terra manque ab hostium adventan- 
tim imecursione tueretur — West 188 
Fordun (1¥ 24) g to 


hold Cumberland of the crown of En 
The spot where ail was defeated 1s 
still marked with a h of stones, about 
nme miles from Ke 
Amblemde —West 8&2. 

3 It has been disputed whether he was 
assasainated in 846 or 948 But there 1s a 
charter of Edred, given at the coronation 
of that prince in 946, and several others by 
the same, dated m 0147.—See Cod, Dipl nu 
268, 270, 272. 
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the inflated language of a charter 
mven on the occasion, was “conse- 
crated at Kingston to the quadn- 
partite government of the Anzglo- 
Saxons, Northumbmans, Pagans, and 
Britons.” * 

EDRED. 


Tho reign of Edred was principally 
distinguished by the final subjugation 
of Northumbria. Immediately after 
his coronation he proceeded to that 
country ; and received first from the 
natives, afterwards from the Soote, 
and lastly from the Cumbnans, the 
usual oaths of fidelity® But the 
obedience of the Northumbrians 
lasted only as long as they were over- 
awed by his presence. he was no 
sooner departed, than they expelled 
hus officers, and set his authority at 
defiance Enc, who had been driven 
from Norway by his brother Haco, 
and had wandered for years a pirate 
on the ocean, landed on their coast, 
and was immediately saluted king. 
The news excited the indignation of 
Edred. Has first object was to secure 
the important city of York; and with 
that view he despatched his chancellor 
Turketul to Archbishop Wulfstan, to 
confirm the wavering fidelity of that 
prelate and the citizens. The king 
soon afterwards entered Northumbria 
at the head of the men of Wessex and 
Mercia, and by ravaging the lands 


3 Ailfgive has been sometimes said to 
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mistress would not be calied vs pa to sign 
is charters. By the chroniclers she is 
atyled ‘‘ the holy queen,” and Ethelwerd, 
could not be 


ignorant, terms ber 
Edmund's wife and 


ueen—In eodem anno 
obit regina Elf; undi rege conjax 
iv c¢ vi) 6 died befure the inng. 

4 Smuith’s Bed. App 772 

5 Flor 604 West 189. ** The Scots 
him their oaths that they wouid will w 
ever he should will "—Chron Sax ‘ 
Northymbr: subyciuntur cuneti, necnon 
Scot: jugyurands » immutsbilem- 
que fidem —Ethelw 482 
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severely pumshed the perfidy of the 
rebels. Bak as he led back his fol- 
lowers, laden with pillage, and unsus- 
picious of danger, the gates of York 
were thrown open im the night; a 
chosen band of adventurers silently 
followed his march, and a divimon of 
his army was surprised and destroyed. 
To avenge this insult he resumed the 
work of devastation but his anger 
was appeased by presenta, entreaties, 
and submission and he returned in 
triumph with a jong train of captives 
to London. Enc might still perhaps 
have maintained himself in the 
country, had he not been opposed 
by a new competitor, Anlaff, one 
of the princes who had fied from 
the sword of Edmund in the last 
reign. The two rivals assembled their 
foroes- Anlaff was victorious. and 
the Norweman with his son and 
brother perished im the wilds of 
Stanemoor by the treachery of Osulf, 
and the sword of Macco, the son of 
Anlaff.' 

This was the last struggle of North- 
umbrian independence. Edred re- 
turned with a numerous army, and 
traversed the country without opposi- 
tion. Large and fertale districts were 
laid desolate. the archbishop, whose 
conduct had greatly urritated the king, 
was immured for a year within the 
castle of Withambury ;? the principal 
noblemen were torn from the de- 

1 Ing 30,41 West 189 Mail 148 

a - waa i acon s offence ? adept 
mronred a tebainne of the N orthumbrans 
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death hers oe Teethed Mie che 
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exercise of hus office, Oe coal held at 
Dorchester. ‘Wulstano @® custodizs soluto 
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pendants, and carmed by the ling 
into captivity; the whole province, 
like the rest of England, was divided 
mto shires, ridings, and wapentakes , 
and the government was intrusted to 
a number of officers, appomted by 
Edred under the superintendence of 
Osulf, who took the title of earl of 
Nortbumberland.® 

Edred was afflicted with a lingering 
and painful disease,‘ and much of 
the merit of his reign must be attri- 
buted to the counsels of his favourite 
ministers, his chancellor Turketul, 
and Dunstan, abbot of Glastonbury 
Turketul was a clergyman of royal 
descent, the eldest son of Ethelwerd, 
and the grandson of Alfred. He had 
refused preferment in the church, but 
accepted and retained the office of 
chancellor or secretary to the king, 
under his cousins Athelstan, Edmund, 
and Edred. Has virtues and abilities 
were honoured with the approbation 
of the prince, and the applause of the 
people. He heid the first place m the 
royal councils; the most important 
offices, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
were conferred by his advice, and his 
attendance on the sovereign was re- 
quired in every military expedition 
The wmportant part which he acted 
in the battle of Brunanburh has been 
already noticed. When he was sent 
by Edred to Archbishop Wolstan, it 
chanced that his road led him by the 


pia neg eas ud Doracester restitu) 


- Hence xt has been 
said thak ke war aicas bane of Dorchester , 
pee oe canes De: for he erwards signed 
charters as before with the title and prece- 
denoe of archbishop of ea in the ex 
»u1 804, 6, 6, 3 

4l. oo 156 Walling 541. 
He was for a lon 
inable to take any sohd food (Vit. 
in Act, 8S p 353) - a most unluc 
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to clergymen the ne ounce of b It was, 
however, the doctrine of the age, that an 
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ruins of Croyland, which stall afforded | 


a miserable shelter to three monks, 
the survivors of the Danish devasta- 
tions Turketul was affected by the 
piety and resignation of these aged 
anchorites , and felt a secret desire to 
enter into their society, and to restore 
their monastery to its ancient splen- 
dour At his return he solicited, and 
after several refusals, obtained, the 
permission of his sovereign. The 
public crier announced to the citizens 
of London that the chancellor, before 
he quitted his office, was anxious to 
discharge all his debts, and to make 
threefold reparation to any person 
whom he might have injured When 
he had satisfied every demand, he gave 
fifty-four of his manors, the inherit- 
ance which he had recerved from his 
father, to the king, and reserved six 
for the use of his monastery At 
Croyland he made his monastic pro- 
fession, received the investiture from 
Edred, was blessed by the bishop of 
‘Dorchester, and the next day by the 
advice of the lawyers remgned the 
abbey with its appurtenances into 
the hands of the sovereign All the 
lands which formerly belonged to it, 
had, durmg the Danish wars, been 
seized by Burhred, king of Mercia, 
who annexed a part to the crown, 
and divided the remainder among his 
thanes, The former were cheerfully 
restored by the piety of Edred, of 
the latter several manors were pur- 
chased from the present possessors by 
TurketulL At the next meeting of 
the witan he received a new grant of 
the whole from the king 1n the most 
ample form, but with the exception 
of the privilege of sanctuary, which 
he refused, as a violation of justice 
and an incentive to crime From 


ipl igen was allowed in war undertaken 
for the protection of the country against a 
pagan invasion —Ibid 

25, 30—41, 52. That the 
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tlus period he spent seven-and-twentr 
years in the discharge of his duties a-~ 
abbot. The zeal of the preceptor wa. 
rewarded by the proficiency of hx 
disciples; and at his death in 975 the 
monks of Croyland formed a nume- 
rous and edifying community ‘ 

The abbot of Glastonbury, the other 
favounte of Edred, occupies a dis- 
proportionate space in most of our 
modern histomes. Nearly related to 
Athelm, archbishop of Canterbury, 
and to Elphege, bishop of Winchester, 
he had been introduced by them a 
candidate for royal favour to the court 
of King Athelstan. But the jealousy 
of rivals, and the reflections suggested 
by a dangerou~ illness, diverted the 
thoughts of the young thane from 
worldly pursuits to the monastc 
state , and having received the order 
of priesthood, he served during several 
years the church of Glastonbury. In 
this situation his zeal, disintorested- 
ness, and charities attracted the notice 
of the public; by Turketul he was re- 
commended to the favour of Ediund , 
and that prince bestowed on lim 
Glastonbury with 1te possessions By 
Edred, Dunstan was not less respected 
than he had been by his predecessor. 
The new king made him the director 
of his conscience, deposited with him 
his treasures and the titles to his lands, 
and earnestly solicited him to acvept 
the vacant bishopric of Winchester. 
This preferment he declined, and, 
while he was more obecurely employed 
in the government of his monastery, 
unexpectedly lost his friend and bene- 
factor The king, whose constitution 
had been enfoebied by frequent returns 
of his disease, expired in the tenth 
year of his reign, and was buried at 
Winchester? November 23. 


of course detracts from ita authority. But 

mnch of what it narrates respecting the 

royal descent, the riches, and the donations 
confirmed by 
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CHAPTER V. 
ANGLO-SAXONS.—a.p. 955. 


REIGNS OF ZDWY-—EBDGAR—EDWARD THE WMARTYR—ETHELRED—AND EDMUND, 
SURNAMED IRONSIDE. 


EDWY. 


At the accession of Edred, his nephews 
Edwy and Edgar had been passed by 
on account of their childhood , at his 
death the elder of the two brothers 
was chosen king by the unanimous 
voice of the witan, and entered 
immediately on the full exerase of 
the royal authority.’ 

‘We are assured by the most ancient 
writers that the character of the young 
monarch—he could not be more than 
sixteen or seventeen years of age—was 
already marked by the violence of his 
passions Until he received the regal 
unction, he appeared indeed to listen 
with some deference to the admoni- 
tions of Archbishop Odo; but from 
the moment of his coronation he 
conceived himself above control, and 
on the very day of that ceremony, 
when he was seated at table after 
dinner with the nobility and clergy, 
abruptly left the company, to keep an 
appointment with a favourite female, 
of the name of Ethelgive, who, with 
her daughter, awaited his coming in 
a neighbouring apartment? If we 

1 It w observable that the ancient writers 
almost always speak of our kings as elected 
Edvy’s grandmother, in her charter (Lye, 
Ae oan ear Secs 
Copa Hol "tom w. Hind, 344) says ab 
electione. @ also catanaios that Wessex 
and Merma had not yet coalesced into one 
Sregcom ut an os rs See 

4 Aner Bas. PS the mane oP the 
me erat nomen 
agnominioss muhens —MS,Cleop p 76) 

* Haic queedam natone precelsa, mepta 


may listen to the scandal of the age, 
chastity was not her distinguishing 
virtue, nor did her visit to the royal 
youth onginate in the most delicate 
motives® A general murmur spoke 
the indignation of the company. At 
their request, the abbot of Glaston- 
bury, with the prelate Kynsey, entered 
the chamber, and the unwilling prince 
was persuaded or compelled to resume 
his seat. By the language of modern 
prejudice the share which Dunstan 
bore in this transaction has been. 
described as an attempt to subdue 
the spint of the king, and a daring 
insult to the royal authonty , but let 
the reader advert to the manners of 
the age, and he will not be surprised, 
if the witan resented the abrupt 
departure of the king, or ther mes- 
sengers treated with httle ceremony 
the women who had drawn him away. 

The affront, however, sunk deep 
into the mind of Edwy ; and Dunstan 
aware how grievously he had offended, 
withdrew after a while from the 
court, to bury humself in the obscurity 


tamen mulher per nefandum femiharitatis 
lenocaniaum = sectando ainherebat, eotenus 
videlicet quo sese vel etiam natam suam 
sub conjugals titulo dis snnectendo somaret— 
zepente prosilut lascivus ad ctum 
scelue lenocinu—invenerunt um inter 
utrasque volutantem —MS Cleop 76 
This writer was a contemporaty, and it 1s 
evident from the words mm italics that Eduy 
was not en ae Nor does the con- 
trary appear from the Alnngdon ers 
5 the amir le og to them genume 
st wal ony follow that the king was marnied 
when he signed the charters, not that Je 
was married on the day of his coronation 
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of his clouster.! But Ethelgive was 
still at hand to keep alive the dis- 
pleasure of her lover ; a remonstrance 
addressed to the king by Archbishop 
Odo was attributed to the suggestion 
of Dunstan, and a resolution was 
taken to close at once the mouth of 
this 1mportunate monitor. At first 
his monks were urged to rebel against 
hum. The attempt faled. A party 
of thanes next entered his domain 
in hostale array, drove off the cattle, 
and plundered the abbey Dunstan 
escaped; but 16 was in vain that he 
sought an asylum among his frends, 
his footsteps were traced from place 
to place, and so keen was the pursuit, 
that the ship which bore him from 
England was still m sight, when 
his enemies appeared on the beach, 
with orders, 1t was said, to deprive 
him of his eyes? He reached in 
safety the coast of Flanders, was 
received with hospitahty by the Earl 
Arnulf, and retared to the monastery 
of St. Peter's, m Ghent. His two 
abbeys of Glastonbury and Abingdon 
were dissolved by Edwy, and the few 
monks, whom he had collected and 
formed with the view of resuscitating 
the order, were dispersed among their 
friends and relatives. 

It 1 unfortunate that we know not 
the chronological order of the events 
which happened during the reign of 

1 This was rola ef some months ater 
the coronation, for in 056 he an 
Sree ea EN sh, 
- the last time His nance pe to be 
found to an meh 
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Edwy. If we may believe a very 
ancient writer, the king 1n his second, 
perhaps his third year, was prevailed 
upon to marry, but at the same time 
he kept a mustress, whom he had 
carried off by force, and whom he had 
placed for security in one of the royal 
villas. The scandal became public, 
and the archbishop, being informed 
of the fact, proceeded suddenly to the 
villa, took possession of the female, 
and sent her under an escort out of 
the kingdom. To Edwy he under- 
took to justify this bold proceeding, 
and with mild and parental language 
exhorted the young king to reform 
his conduct? But adversity proved a 
more efficacious monitor than the 
archbishop. Edwy had abandoned 
himself to the counsels of men, who, 
to secure his favour, pandered to his 
passions. All persons of ns kindred 
were removed from court; of many 
thanes the lands were plundered by 
his direction , of others, the inheri- 
tances were seized, every order of 
men suffered from ilegal exactions, 
and his grandmother, Eadgive, a 
prineess revered for her age, rank, 
and character by the whole nation, 
was deprived by him of all her 
property. At length the Mercians 
rose 1n arms him, and Edwy 
fled for his lifes According to some 
Anglo-Norman writers, Ethelgive— 
factis, beside 119 actibus custoduret se, &c 
—MS Nero, "El b 
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whether they mean the female men- 
faoned im the history of his corona- 
taon, or some other of the same name 
—accompanied him in his flight, but 
was surprised by his pursuers, and 
cruelly put to desath.' The lang had 
the good fortune to cross the Thames, 
and to save himself in Wessex The 
Mercians chose his brother Edgar for 
their king; and the men of Kent and 
Wessex, unwilling to prolong a civil 
and disastrous contest for his sake, 
assented to a general meeting of 
¢thanes from both nations, 1n which 1t 
was determined that the Thames 
should form the boundary between 
the separate dominions of the two 
brothers. Edwy governed his portion 
m peace, and to the satisfaction of 
hus subjects, but died prematurely in 
959 or 960.? 

To account for the revolution which 
transferred the sceptre of Mercia from 
the hands of Edwy to those of Edgar, 
modern writers have set aside the 
authority of the omginal historians, 
and supplied its place with conjectures 
of ther own By one vwe are told 
that Dunstan, panting for revenge, 
hastened from Flanders, and intrigued 
with the northern thanes, by another, 
that the monks of Mercia, fearing the 
same fate which had befallen their 
brethren in Wessex, preached up the 
duty of revolt; by a third, that the 
msurrection was owing to the political 
influence of Archbishop Odo. But 
not one of these fictzons can bear the 
test of inquiry. It 1s certam that 
Dunstan did not leave the place of 
his banishment tall after the partition 
of the kingdom between the two 
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that Odo, with the men of Kent, 
among whom his influence chiefly 
lay, continued the faithful subject of 
that prince, constantly attending his 
court, and subscribing to his charters 
tall 959. If Edwy forfeited the crown 
of Mercia, it was owing to his own 
lawless and oppresmve conduct, which 
was not confined to a few monks, but 
extended to his grandmother, hus 
kindred, the friends of his laie uncle, 
and the priapal thanes of his 
kingdom. 
EDGAR. 


Edgar was still m the cradle, when 
he lost his mother Elfgiva. By his 
father the mfant was intrusted to the 
care of Alfwena, the wife of Athel- 
stan, an Hast-Anghan ealdorman, who 
from his royal descent and extensive 
authority had obtamed the surname 
of the “ halt-kmg.” The young prince 
was educated with their children; 
and was, 1t 1s probable, wndebted to 
the family for his elevation to the 
throne of Merma, in opposition to his 
brother Edwy Athelstan, a little 
before his death, entered the monas- 
tery of Glastonbury, his four sons, 
Ethelwold, Alfwold, Athelsin, and 
Allwin, long contimued to be the 
favourite counsellors of Edgar 3 

One of the first measures of the 
new king, or rather of his ministers 
(for he was only in Ins fourteenth 
year), was to recall from emle the 
abbot of Glastonbury. His posses- 
sions, which lay in the dominions of 
Edwy, he could not recover; but he 
was retained in an honourable situa- 
tion at court near the person of 
Edgar ‘When the witan assembled, 


brothers ; that there existed no Bene-! he opened the session with a discourse, 


dictine monastery mn Mercia, on which 


Edwy could wreak his vengeance, and 


pemtus a brumal: populo relnqueretur con- 


remptus, quum im commusso regimine 1581- 
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which excited the admiration of his 
hearers , received at their unanimous 
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request the episcopal consecration ; 
and on the death of the bishop of 
Worcester, was appoimted successor 
to that prelate. The next year the 
church of London became vacant, 
and he accepted, though with reluc- 
tance, the administration of that 
diocese," 

The thanes of Wessex, after the 
death of Edwy, offered the throne to 
Edgar; and the two kingdoms were 
agai united under the same monarch 
The oppressive acte of the late govern- 
ment were now solemnly annulled 
Edgive, the relict of Edward, recovered 
her patrimony ; Dunstan was re-esta- 
blished in the possession of Glaston- 
bury and Abingdon, and ample re- 
paration was made to the thanes, who 
had suffered from the passion or re- 
sentment of Edwy* One of the last 
acts of that prince had been to nom:- 
uate Byrhtelm, bishop of Sherborne, 
to the metropoltical see of Canter- 
bury Perhaps the ministers of Edgar 
were unwilling to see a favourite of 
ins brother at the head of the English 
church , certain 1+ 1s that m the 
assembly of the witan his want of 
vigour was alleged as a proof of 1n- 
capacity , and that Byrhtelm returned 
with disgrace to the church, from 
which he had been promoted. Dun- 
stan, who was selected in hs place, 
repaired to Rome, and obtamed the 
pallum from John XII He re- 
signed the bishopric of London im 
favour of Atlfstan, that of Worcester 
im favour of Oswald, the nephew of 
Odo.® 

Edgar has received from posterity 
the surname of “the Peaceful” 
During the sixteen years of his reign 
he was never compelled to unsheath 
the sword against ether a foreign or 
a domesticenemy. The circumstance 
isthe more remarkable, 1f we consider 
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the lot of the kings who preceded, or 
followed him. predecessors, 
durmg the long lapse of one hundred 
and fifty years, scarcely enjoyed an 
interval of repose from the repeated, 
and often formidable, invasions of the 
Northmen. Of his successors, his son 
was driven by them into Normandy; 
his grandson was compelled to share 
the throne with a foreign chieftain, 
and his descendants in the third 
degree hved in exile, while the 
Enghsh sceptre was wielded by a race 
of Danish soverngus. This Jong 
interval of tranquilhty, the pecuhar 
fehaty of Edgar, arose partly from 
the pohcy of his uncle Edred, partly 
from lis own good fortune and the 
vigour of his councils, 

The population of Northumbna 
was composed 1n a great proportion 
of Danes, or the postenty of Danes 
Animosity against their southern 
netghbours, and affection for ther 
own kmsmen, induced them fre- 
quently to invite, always to assist, the 
invaders. By Edred, indeed, they 
had been completely subdued; but 1t 
1s probable that ther submission 
would only have been temporary, had 
not circumstances connected ther 
interesta with the prosperity of the 
new king. Edgar had been educated 
among the Danes of East Angha; the 
Northumbrians had united with that 
peoplé and the Mercans to raise him 
to the throne, and they respected 
him as a king whom they had not 
only chosen for themselves, but had 
umposed on the hostile kingdom ol 
Wessex He, whether it were through 
gratitude or policy, paid to them on 
all occasions the most marked atten- 
tion; and the only blot which the 
southern annalsts could discover in 
his character, was his partaality for 
the manners, and hus zeal for the wel- 


words of Osbern (p ita [ie that Dunstan 
sessed Rochester anterbary. This i 
the contrary. So 
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fare, of his Danish subjects.’ 
appoars to have kept a watchful eye 
over their conduct ; and on the death 
of Osulf, their first earl, his jealousy 
taught him to diminish the power of 
the Northumbnans by dividing the 
eountry mto two earldoms; of which 
he gave one, extending “from the 
Humber as far as the Tees, to Oslac, 

and the other, comprising the lands 
on the north of that river, to Eadulf? 
Soon after this division the witan 
assembled at York, and Edgar ad- 
dressed them in language, which, 
while 1t suited his own dignity, was 
soothing to the vanity of a high- 
spirited people: “Itis my will,” said 
the king, “that with respect to worldly 
rights, the Danes choose for them- 
selves such laws as are best; and that 
the English observe the statutes 
which I and my counsellers have 
added to the ancient dooms. But 
one thing I would have to be common 
to all my people, Enghsh, Danes, and 
Britons, in every part of my empire ; 
that both mch and poor possess in 
peace what they have nghtfully ac- 
quired , and that no thief find a place 
where he may secure the property 
which he has stolen” After a few 
regulations for this purpose, he pro- 
ceeds “Again it 1s my will that the 
Danes select for themselves the best 
laws in their power. ‘This permission 
I have granted you, and will grant 
you, as long as I hve, for the fidehty 
which you have always borne to me. 
Among the English I and my witan 
have fixed proportionate fines for 
different transgressions; and my wish 
1s that you do thesame with diz- 
cretion and for my mterest. And let 
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the Earl Oslac and all the military 
men, who dwell in this earldom, 
observe it; and let copies be made, 
and sent to the ealdormen /ilfere and 
/Eguwin, that 1 may come to the 
knowledge of all, both nch and poor 
As long as I hve, I will be to youa 
fathful lord, and most kind to all 
who shall be careful to kesp my 


But Edgar, to preserve the tranquil- 
lity of his domunigns, did not depend 
solely on the fidelity of the North- 
umbrians. Every year, about the 
commencement of summer, when the 
sea-kings issued forth in quest of ad- 
ventures, directions were given for 
the ship-fyrd, or naval expedition. 
A fleet of three hundred and sixty 
sail was divided into three squadrons, 
stationed on the three coasts of the 
island; and the king, successively 
embarking in each, made by sea the 
circuit of his dominions. This an- 
nual parade of his power intimidated 
the northern chieftams, who con- 
ducted their piratical hosts to other 
shores, where they were equally 
tempted by the hope of plunder, and 
less dismayed by the probability of 
resistance.‘ 

Proud of his ascendancy, Edgar 
assumed the most lofty titles He 
styled himself king of the English, 
and of all the nations dwelhng 
around, monarch of all Albion and of 
the kings of the isles.5 We are as- 
sured that the princes of the Scots 
and Britons did him service as vas- 
sals,° and, if we may believe one of 
his charters, all the islands between 
Bniteain and Norway, the aty of 
Dublin, and the greater part of Ire- 
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land, had submitted to lus authonty 

In heu of the tmbute which his 
predecessors had imposed on the 
‘Welsh, he exacted an annual present 
of the heads of three hundred wolves 
and so effectual was the expedient, 
that 1n four years that race of fero- 
cious animals was entirely extirpated. 
At the imvitation of Alfm, bishop of 
Durham, and the two earls of North- 
umbria, Kenneth, king of Scotland, 
vinted Edgar m London. From the 


English monarch he received valuable tribunals. 


presenta, silks, rings, and gems, and 
one hundred ounces of pure gold, but 
the principal object of his journey 
was to solicit as a favour, or to 
demand as a mght, the cesmon of the 
province of Lothian. It formerly 
belonged to the Northumbrian kings, 
who had pushed their conquests and 
colonies to the Frith of Forth ,* but 
its proximity to the Scots exposed 1t 
to frequent inroads, and its remote- 
ness from the present seat of govern- 
ment rendered 1t unproductive to the 
royal treasury. By Edgar tho matter 
was referred to his munuisters, who 
were induced by the poverty and dis- 
tance of the province to decide im 
favour of Kenneth. Lothian was 
transferred to the crown of Scotland, 
on the condition that its inhabitants 
should be permitted to retain their 
language, laws, and customs,‘ and 
the Scottish prince obtamed an ad- 
ditional grant of twelve manors mn 
different parte of England for his 
accommodation, as often as he came 
to do homage to the Saxon Bretwalda. 

In the internal administration of 
the government, Edgar exhibited an 
example worthy the umitation of sub- 
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sequent kings. He usually spent the 
winter months in making progressex 
through the different counties, every- 
where reforming abuses, mquiring 
into the conduct of the magistrates, 
and hstening to the complaints of the 
people He was most anxious that 
the poor should obtain justice equally 
with the moh. By his authonty 
family feuds were suppressed, and 
men were compelled to submit the 
decimon of their quarrels to the legal 
He restored the coinage 
to its legitimate weight and punt; , 
enforced the punishment of exile 
against malefactors convicted of atro- 
cious offences, and almost extin- 
guished the crime of robbery, by the 
vigilance with which he caused the 
guilty to be pursued, and by the :m- 
pediments which his laws opposed to 
the transfer of stolen property *® The 
inhabitants of Thanet had long been 
addicted to acts of piracy In 960 
they plundered several merchant- 
ships on their voyage from York: but 
the ealdorman of Kent, by order of 
the king, 1mmediately entered the 
isle, pillaged the country, and hanged 
the most guilty, one of the many 
instances of military execution, which 
in that age the state of society and 
the imperfection of judicial pro- 
ceedings might perhaps render cx- 
pedient * 

The tranquillity of Edgar’s reign, 
his undisputed superiority over the 
neighbouring princes, and his atten- 
tion to the welfare of his people, have 
contributed to throw a lustre around 
his memory the reformation of the 
Church, undertaken by the prelates, 
and effected with the aid of his 
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authority, though it was received 
with gratitude by his contemporaries, 
has been marked with unmerited cen- 
sure by modern writers. The Danish 
invasion had both relaxed the snews 
of eoclesiastical discxphne, and dis- 
solved the greater number of the 
monastic and clerical establishmente. 
The most opulent monasteries had 
been laid in ruins by the rapamty of 
the barbarians and ther lands, with- 
out an owner, had been seized by the 
crown, or had been divided among the 
nearest and most powerful thanes. 
Under former kings, efforts had been 
made to restore the monastic order, 
but they had proved ineffectual. The 
prejudices against 1t were nourished 
by the great proprietors now 1n pos- 
seesion of its ancient revenues, even 
the monastery of Ethehngey, which 
Alfred had peopled with foragn 
monks, had been gradually deserted , 
and the two abbeys of Glastonbury 
and Abingdon, the fruits of the zeal 
of Dunstan, had been dissolved by the 
resentment of Edwy. The clerical 
order was more fortunate. Though 
shattered and disfigured, 1¢ had sur- 
vived the tempest. But the fmends 
of religious severity, when they com- 
pared the clergy of their day with the 
clergy of ancient times, saw much in 
their conduct to lament and correct 
Formerly they lived in communities 
under particular regulations: and 
their seclusion from temporal pur- 
suits insured the faithful discharge of 
thenr spiritual functions. But during 
the Damsh wars they had been 
dispersed amidst their relatives, had 
divided among themselves the reve- 
hues of their respective churches, 
and, substituting others for the per- 
formance of the service, indulged mm 
the pleasures and dissipation of the 
laty. But that which gave particular 
offence to the more devout was their 
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marriages. It is most certain, that 
dunng the first two centuries of the 
Saxon church the professionof celibacy 
was required from every clergyman 
advanced to the orders of priest, or 
deacon, or sub-deacon-' but amid the 
horrors of successive mvasions the 
injunctions of the canons had been 
overlooked or contemned; and, on 
many occasions, necessity compelled 
the prelates to ordaim, for the clerical 
functions, persons who had already 
engaged in the state of matrimony. 
Similar causes had produced similar 
effects in the mantime provinces of 
Gaul and Dunstan had witnessed, 
during his exile, the successful efforts 
of the abbot Gerard to restore the 
ancient discipline mm the churches of 
Flanders.?, Animated by his example, 
the metropolitan made a first essay to 
raise the monastic establishments from 
their ruins; and his labours were 
zealously seconded by two active co- 
operators, the bishops Oswald and 
Etheilwold. The former governed the 
church of Worcester the latter, his 
favourite disciple, had been placed at 
his request in the see of Winchester. 
To them Edgar was mnduced to sell, 
or grant, the lands of the monastenies, 
which had fallen to the crown, and 
of those which remained in the hands 
of individuals, a portion was re- 
covered by purchase, and still more 
by the voluntary resignation of the 
possessors. Persons were soon found 
ready to embrace an institute recom- 
mended by the prelates, and sanc- 
tioned by the king as fast as build- 
ings could be erected, they were filled 
with colomes of monks and their 
novices, and withm a few years the 
great abbeys of Bly, Peterborough, 
Thorney, and Malmsbury, rose from 
their ashes, and recovered the opu- 
lence and the splendour which they 
had formerly enjoyed. 
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The next object of the metropolitan 
was the reformation of the more 
dissolute among the clergy, principally 
in the two dioceses of Winchester and 
Worcester. For this purpose a com- 
mission was obtained from Rome , and 
a law was enacted, that every priest, 
deacon, and subdeacon should hve 
chastely, or be ejected from his 
benefice. Oswald, whose zeal was 
tempered with lenity, soon converted 
the canons of his cathedral and of 
Winchelcomb into communities of 
monks. Ethelwold met with a more 
stubborn resistance; and after a con- 
siderable delay was compelled to recur 
to the civil magistrate Armed with 
the royal anthonty, he successively 
transferred the prebendaries to other 
situations which he had prepared for 
them mm his diocese,? and supphed 
their places with monks whom he 
had selected from his favourite oon- 
vent at Abmgdon. There was no- 
thing now to arrest the progress of 
monachism. The laity had caught 
the spirit of the prelates: several 
opulent noblemen erected monas- 
teries on their respective demesnes, 
and the king publicly gloried m the 
assertion, that though the order was 
nearly extinct at bis accession, almost 
fifty abbeys had been established 
during his reign * 

It was the pride of Edgar to dis- 
play bis opulence and authonty, to 
be surrounded by prelates, nobles, 


and the princes his vassals; and to 
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distribute among them presents of 
greater or less value in proportion to 
their respective ranks. Hence 1t will 
excite surprise that a prince of this 
character, livmg im an age which 
attached so much importance to the 
regal unctron, should have permutied 
thirteen years of his reign to olapse 
before he was crowned: nor 18 it less 
extraordinary that, of the many his- 
torians who relate the circumstance, 
not one has thought proper to assign 
the reason. The ceremony was at 
jongth performed at Bath with the 
wual solemnity, and in the presence 
of an immense concourse of spectators 
(11 May, 978). Thence he proveeded 
on board the fleet, and after a long 
cruise repaired to Chester to receive 
the homage of eight princes, Kenneth, 
king of Scotland, his son Malcolm of 
Cumberland, Mac Orne of Anglesey 
and the isles, Juki) of Westmoreland, 
Jago of Galloway, and Howel, )Dyfn- 
wal, and Gniffith of Wales The 
ceremony was opened with a splendid 
procession by water on the Dee 
Edgar stepping into his barge seated 
himself at the helm and the vassal 
kings taking the oars rowed him to 
the church of St. John the Baptist; 
the prelates and thanes followed in 
their barges, while the banks were 
lined with spectators and the air re- 
sounded with acclamations. At his 
return he is said to have observed to 
‘those around him~ “My successors 
may think themselves kings, when 
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they can command the service of the 
like number of princes.”?! 

Edgar had happily no opportunity 
of acquiring muiltary glory, but on 
one oocasion he 1s said to haye proved 
that he was not deficient 10 personal 
courage. Kenneth, alludmg to his 
spare form and low stature, had said 
that it was s disgrace to £0 many 
brave men to obey the authority of a 
dwarf. The words were reported to 
the king, who, dissembling his anger, 
conducted Kenneth into a neighbour- 
ing wood, and bade him draw his 
sword, and learn who was the fitter to 
command the other. 
Scots apologized for the jest, and dis- 
armed his resentment.? 

Edgar hved only two years after 
his coronation, and died in 975° Inke 
the other princes of his family, he 
married at a very early age. 
first wife, Elfieda the Fair, survived 
their union but two years, and left 
him a son, Edward, who succeeded 
him By his second wife Elfmda, the 
daughter of Ordgar, earl of Devon- 
shire, he had two sons, Edmund, who 
died in his infancy, and Ethelred, who 
ascended the throne after the murder 
of Hdward. Most writers have con- 
tented themselves with telling us that 
the king married Elfrida after the 
death of Bthelwold, her first husband, 
but Malmsbury, on the faith of an 
ancient ballad, has transmitted to us 
a story probably invented by his 
enemies Accordmg to this account, 
Elffida was possessed, as the heroime 
of every romance should be, of unpa- 
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ralleled beauty and accomplishments 
Edgar commussioned Ethelwold, the 
son of his foster-father Athelstan, and 
his favourite minister, to visit Ordgar, 
and report his opinion of the daughter. 
The heart of the ealdorman was cap- 
tivated. He forgot ns duty, wooed 
and marned FElfmda, and on his 
return informed his master, that, 
though she might grace the house of 
a subject, she did not become the 
splendour of a throne. But the se- 
cret was quickly betrayed ; 1t reached 
the ears of the king, and he an- 
nounced to his astonished favourite 


The king of that he tended to visit the bride. 


Ethelwold had now recourse to tears 
and entreaties. He disclosed to his 
wife the whole transaction, and con- 
jured her to conceal her beauty from 
the eyes of the lang. But Elfnda 


His had ceased to love, and he appeared 


to her in the hght of an enemy, since 
he had deprived her ofa crown. She 
received the king 1n her gayest attire, 
and employed all her arts to engage his 
notice and win his affections. Edgar 
retared, convinced of the perfidy of his 
fnend, and of the supenor beauty of 
thelady. For a while he disguised his 
intentions, but took the opportunity, 
while they were hunting together 1n 
the forest of Wherwell, to run his 
spear through the body of Ethelwold. 
It 1s needless to add, that he married 
the widow.* 

I should nof: have noticed this tale, 
so 1umprobable 1n itself, and supported 
by such questionable evidence, had 
1t not found a place in most of our 
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modern histories, There 1s another, 
which 18 better authenticated, and 
aitributes to Edgar the violation of 
Wulfrith, a young lady educated m 
the convent of Wilton, who to elude 
his pursuit, had covered herself with 
the veil of one of the sisters. She 
vore him a daughter, Editha, after- 
wards abbess of Wilton. For this 
offence the king was severely reproved 
by the archbishop, and submitted to 
2 course of penance during the term 
of seven years. 


EDWARD THE MARTYR. 


It was unfortunate that the two 
sons of Edgar were children at the 
tame of their father’s death. Edward 
had reached his tlurteenth, Ethelred 
only his seventh year. There could 
be no doubt of Edward’s claim to the 
crown; the right of primogeniture, 
the will of his father, and the extreme 
youth of his brother, all pleaded in 
his favour. Yet his succession was 
opposed by a party, who objected to 
his character, that he was of a harsh 
and cruel disposition, and to his 
birth, that he was born before either 
his father or mother had been 
crowned At the head of the faction 
was Elfrida, whose ambition hoped to 
obtain the sceptre for her own son, 
and who, to strengthen his interests, 
openly proclamed herself the pa- 
troness of the ejected clergy. The 
pretensions of Ethelred were espoused 
by them, by their numerous partisans, 
and in particular by Alfere, the 
powerful earl of Mercasa; while, on 
the other hand, all the prelates, and 
the earls of Essex and East Anglia, 
maintamed with equal obstinacy the 
superior claim of Edward. The con- 
troversy threatened to involve the 
nation in the horrors of civil war. 
Alfere wrested from the monks their 
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new estabhshments in Mercia; Oslac 
of Northumbria was driven by his 
enomues mto exile; and Alfwin and 
Alfwold armed the East Anghans in 
ther own defence. At length a 
general meeting of the witan was 
held; and Dunstan so victoriously 
proved the right of Edward, that he 
was chosen king without further op- 
position, and was crowned with the 
usual solemnuity.' 

The young prince did not sway the 
soeptre four years. Hus constitution 
and his virtues promised a long and 

prosperous reign, the ambition of 
Elfrida cut short hos days, and blasted 
the hopes of his subjects. One morn- 
ing as he was hunting, he stopped at 
Corfe Castle, in Dorsetshire, the resi- 
dence of his stepmothor. While the 
unsuspicious prince was in the act 
of drinking a cup of mead on horse- 
back, he was stabbed in the belly by 
an assassin. He immediately put 
spurs to his horse, but his bowels 
protruding from the wound, he sank 
from his seat, and was dragged by the 
stirrup Hus servants following the 
track of his blood, found him breath- 
less, and buried him pnivately at 
Wareham (18 March, 978). A few 
years later, Dunstan and Alfere took up 
his remains, and interred them with 
royal magnificence at Shaftesbury.” 

During his reign happened the 
tragio catastrophe at Calne, which has 
formshed some historians with a 
pretext for accumng the primate of 
impiety and murder. According to 
some Anglo-Norman historians, on 
the death of certain of the ejected 
prebendaries of Winchester, their 
heirs advanced 2 claim to the lands, 
of which the prebendaries had been 
deprived, and retamed at a great 
expense a celebrated orator, named 
Beornhelm, to plead their cause.? It 
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was heard before the king and witan 
at Calne, when Dunstan, :{ we may 


defence of the monks. By his orders, 
as they tell us, the floor of the room, 
dostaned to contain the members of 
the council, was loosened from the 
walls; during the deliberataon, the 
temporary supports were removed, 
and while the primate wag secure in 
his seat above, the rest of the assembly 
were precipitated to the ground. 
Yet if we divest the fact of ita modern 
embellishments, it will be reduced to 
this. that the fioor sank under the 
accumulated weight of the crowd; 
and that the archbishop had the 
good fortune to support himself by 
a beam, whilst of the others some 
were killed, and many were hurt 
by the fall!’ More than this was 
unknown to any ancient historian ; 
the contrivance and object ascribed 
to Dunstan are the fictions of recent 
historians. 


ETHELRED. 


Elfrida now reaped the harvest of 
her crimes and ambition. By the 
death of Edward there remaimed but 
one prince of the blood royal; and 
the absence of other claimants com- 
pelled the prelates and thanes, though 
with no small reluctance, to bestow 
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the crown on the son of the mur- 
deress.*= The ceremony was per- 
formed at Kingston, on the Sunday 
after Easter (14 Apml, 978), and the 
folowing w the oath which was 
administered to the kmg by Arch- 
bishop Dunstan, previously to the 
coronation. “In the name of the 
most holy Tmmty I promuse, first, 
that the church of God and all Chnis- 
tuan people shall enyoy true peace 
under my government, secondly, 
that I will probit all manner of 
rapine and injustice to men of every 
condition, thirdly, that in all judg- 
ments I will cause equity to be united 
with mercy, that the most clement 
God may, through his eternal mercy, 
forgive us all. Amen ”*® 

Ethelred was only ten years of age, 
handsome in person, and amiable in 
disposition. But his spirit had been 
broken by the violence and barbanty 
of lus mother. When he wept at the 
untimely death of Edward, she con- 
sidered his tears a reproach to herself, 
and punished him so severely, that 
his life was thought to be mn danger 
But as he advanced in age, her in- 
fluence gradually declined, and she 
at last bade farewell to the court, and 
buult the two monasteries of Ambres- 
bury and Whorwel. In one of these 
she spent the remainder of her days, 
bewahng her past misconduct, and 
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endeavouring to atone for the scandal | 


which she had given, by the publicity 
of her repentance. 

The reign of her son was long and 
unfortunate. Thongh guiltless hium- 
self, he enjoyed the benefit of Edward’s 
murder, and, on that account, appeared 
on the throne stained with the, blood 
of an elder and unoffending brother. 
Even in ns youth he did not possess 
the affection of his subjects; durmg 
his manhood, he mncurred their hatred 
by hus apathy for their sufferings, his 
disinclination for business, and his 
ummoderate love of pleasure. The 
northern pirates, who had long re- 
spected the coasts of England, soon 
discovered the distracted state of the 
kingdom; the depredations of the 
last century were renewed with stull 
greater success, and, as if heaven had 
conspired with men to avenge the 
blood of Edward, the horrors of inva- 
gion were aggravated by several years 
of scarcity, by a contagious distemper 
among the cattle, and a dysentery 
most fatal to the human specics. It 
would be difficult to select a penod in 
Enghsh history, in which tho nation 
was visited with such a multiplicity 
of calamities, as during the protracted 
reign of Ethelred.? 

The profession of piracy among the 
Northmen had, m the last century, 
received many considerable checks 
The vigilance with which the coasts 
of Gaul and Britam were guarded 
had diminished the chances of success . 
the more opulent adventurers, willing 
to enjoy the fruits of their plunder, 
sought to excite a spirit of industry 
among their countrymen ; and power- 
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ampton. His temerity was rewarded 
with an ample booty. Wath similar 
success he repeated the attempt on 
the Isle of Thanet; and im succeeding 
years the coasts of Cornwall and 

then the Isle of Port- 


plundered by the barbarians. These. 
indeed, were but momentary inroads 
They might harass, they could not 
alarm. But in 991 a more formidable 
armament under Justin and Gurth- 
mund reduced Ipswich. Thence the 
Northmen proceeded as far as Malden, 
to meet the ealdorman Brithnoth, 
who had formerly gamed a splendid 
victory on the same spot, and whom 
they now challenged a second time to 
the combat Accompanied by his re- 
tainers, Brithnoth hastened to oppose 
the enemy. As he passed by Ramsey, 
theabbot W uflag invited him todinne: 
with seven of his thanes. “Go, tell 
thy mastor,” rephed the chef to the 
messenger, “ that as 1 cannot fight, so 
I will not dine without my followers.” 
From Ramsey he proceeded to Ely, 
where his hitle army was hospriably 
received by the monks. In the morn- 
ing he entered the chapter-house, and 
made to them the gift of several 
manors, on condition that if 1t were 
his lot to fall in the battle, he should 
be buried by them in the: church. 
For fourteen days he foiled all the 
attempts of the Danes: but in the last 
engagement his followers rushed with 
blind umpetuosity on the multitude of 
thew enemies. It was the combat 
of despair agamst numbers. Bnth- 
noth fell- fell- his head was conveyed to 


ful princes had arisen, who, for their, Denmark by the mvaders as the 
own security, laboured to put down | trophy of victory, the trunk was 
the faithless and feromous sea-kings.| found by the monks of Ely, and 
A few chieftaims, however, still fol-: mterred withm ther church To 
lowed the example of their fathers, preserve the memory of her husband, 
and one of these rovers in 980, ven- his widow Ethelflede embroidered on 
tured to make a descent near South- silk the history of his exploits, which 
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she suspended over bis tomb a more 
lasting memorial was raised by the 
genius of an Anglo-Saxon sceop, whose 
poem on the valour and patriotism of 
Brithnoth has been lately published.' 

The ravages committed by the 
Danes on the defenceless inhabitants 
of the sea~coast suggested the idea of 
purchasing their forbearance by the 
offer of a sum of money; and Siric, 
archbishop of Canterbury, with the 
ealdormen Athelweard and A¢lfric, 
having obtained the royal permussion, 
paid to them a contmbution of 
£10,000, to secure from hostlity the 
several districts, which they governed 
“under the king’s hand.” This led 
to a more comprehensive treaty made 
by Hthelred, and “ all his witan,” with 
the army under Anlaf (Olave), and 
Justin, and Guthmund, the son of 
Stetiga. According to the original 
document, it was mutually agreed 
that worldly fmth or peace should 
thenceforth exist between the two 
parties; that the strangers should aid 
the king and his subjecte against 
every naval armament which might 
commit hostahties on the English 
coast, and the natives should supply 
the strangers with provimons as long 
as they were in the king’s service 
That neither party should give har- 
bour to refugees from the other, 
whether the latter were slaves, or 
malefactors, or foemen; that if an 
individual of one nation was slain by 
one of the other nation, the slayer 
should e:ther be dehvered up, or 
should pay a compensation of thirty 
pounds, 1f the slain were a freeman, of 
one pound, 1f he were a slave, and 
that af, in an affray, ether within or 
without a borough, more than one 
person were slam, the compensaton 
rhould be made as above, but if the 
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number of the slam amounted to 
eight, it should be consdered a breach 
of the gnth, and the public force 
should be employed to seize the per- 
petrators alive or dead, or “ther 
nearest kindred, head for head.” For 
this treaty the Danes are said to 
have reoerved twenty-two thousand 
pounds, which sum may perhaps 
include the ten thousand 
mentioned.? 

From this time we hear no more of 
Justin and Guthmund, who probably 
returned home with ther followers: 
but 1t was plainly intended by the 
conditions of the treaty, that the 
adventurers should remain for some 
time in the English havens as Ethel- 
red’s alhes; and that they should be 
permitted to mix on shore with the 
natives as fnends under the king’s 
peace. Whether their conduct during 
the winter called for revenge, or 
provoked suspicion, we are ignorant; 
but the next year a powerful fleet was 
prepared at London, and despatched 
under the ealdormen lfric and 
Thored, and the bishops Hifstan and 
ZEscwy, with secret orders to surprise 
and capture the Danish armament, as 
it lay at anchor in peace and security. 
But Aélfmic, who was a traitor, and 
already leagued with the Northmen, 
joined them m the evening, informed 
them of the impending danger, and 
urged them to immediate fight. In 
the pursuit Elfric’s vessel was cap- 
tured The trator himself had the 
fortune to escape. but the eyes of his 
son Algar were put out by the orders 
of Ethelred ; e1ther because the young 
man had been an sccomplice in the 
treason, or because revenge umpelled 
the kmg to punish the guilt of the 
father on his guiltless offspring.* 

In the followmg year the Danes 
ger Gh (Hov. f 245, b}, and 1t was 

with these also that Sinc, Aithelweard, 


and Alfme made the agreement for 10,000!. 
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transferred ther arms from the south 
to the north of England. Bam- 
borough was carried by storm the 
three chieftains appointed to com- 
mand the natives, deserted to the in- 
vaders, and the coast on both sides 
of the Humber was successively ra- 
vaged by the barbarians. But in 994 
two new, and more powerful leaders 
appeared , Sweyn, king of Denmark, 
and Olave, king of Norway. The 
former had mounted the throne by 
the murder of his father; had been 
twice expelled by the arms of Eric of 
Sweden, and had twice recovered his 
domimions Olave was the son of 
Tryggva, a pirate by profession, who 
had repeatedly visited and pillaged the 
coasts of Ireland, Britain, and Nor- 
mandy. From the Scilly isles, where 
a hermit induced him to embrace 
Christianity, he had saled to the 
Orkneys , had subdued and con, erted 
the natives with the logic of ius 
eword, and at his arrival on the coast 
of Norway had been unexpectedly 
hailed king by the chieftauns who had 
deposed Hacon the Bad. <A confede- 
racv was formed between the Dane 
and the Norwegian, who with ninety- 
four ships sailed up the Thames, to 
attack the city of London. They 
were repulsed with considerable loss 

but, to revenge their disappoint- 
ment, they ravaged the neighbouring 
counties of Essex, Kent, Sussex, and 
Hampsmre ‘Terrorand distrust pre- 
vailed again in the councils of Ethel- 
red The invaders had mounted a 
body of horsemen to carry their de- 
vastations to a greater distance, the 
king, who dared not collect an army 
to oppose their excursions, offered 
them the sum of sixteen thousand 
pounds, and winter quarters at South- 
ampton, as the price of their forbear- 
ance. The conditions were accepted. 
Olave accompanied the prelates E]- 
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phege and Hthelward to Andover; 
recerved from the bishop of Win- 
chester the sacrament of confirma- 
tion; and promused the king that he 
would never more draw the sword 
against his Christian brethren. Sweyn, 
on the departure of his confederate, 
was compelled to follow him; but 
he never forgave what he deemed a 
breach of faith m the Norweman. 
Olave employed his time in endeavour- 
ing to convert his subjects. and some 
years afterwards was surprised by 
Sweyn at sea near the islet of Wolhn. 
Unable to contend with success against 
the multitude, and disdaining to sur- 
render to his enemy, he terminated 
the unequal contest by leaping from 
his ship into the waves" 

During the four following years, 
different paris of the coast were rv- 
peatedly lad waste by the purates. 
At last in 998 Ethelred succeeded in 
collecting a powerful fleet and army ; 
but the commanders, we are told, 
were secret frends of the Danes, who 
by their advice quitted the kingdom, 
and sailed to the mouth of the Seine. 
The king, unable to meet with the 
Northmen, led his troops the follow- 
ing year into Cumberland, which he 
almost desolaled by his ravages, while 
his fleet, prevented by the weather 
from gaining the station assigned to 11, 
sailed to the Isle of Man, and depopu- 
lated that nursery of pirates.* 

In 1001 the Danes returned from 
Normandy. They landed in Hamp- 
shire; carried their devastations = 
far as the Bristol Channel, and 
tracing their steps passed to the Isle of 
Wight. In this expeditaon they had 
fought and gamed two battles, and 
had reduced to ashes Waltham, Taun- 
ton, Pen, Clifton, and several smaller 
towns. The king could discover no 
better expedient than that of ransom, 
and the barbarians retired, on the 
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Eithelred, in the seventeenth year 
of his age, had married Elfieda, the 
daughter of the ealdorman Thored, 
who bore him six sons and four 
daughters. After her death, he ob- 
tamed the hand of Emma, a Norman 
princess, who on her marriage as- 
sumed the nameof Elgiva. The king 
and her father Richard had (ornacty 
been enemies. The origin of their 
quarrel is unknown, but Ethelred had 
prepared a fleet for the mvasion of 
Normandy, and Richard had arrested 
all the English merchants and pil- 
gtims in bis dominions, thrown many 
into prison, and condemned several to 
death. Pope John XV. undertook 
to reconcile the two princes, and his 
legate Leo, the vice-bushop of Treves, 
vimted first Ethelred, and then 
Richard. At his request they sent 
commissioners to Rouen; by whom 
it was agreed that all ancient causes 
of dissension should be forgotten, 
that a perpetual peace should subsist 
between the king of England and the 
marquess of Normandy, their chl- 
dren born and to be born, and all 
thar true legemen, that every in- 
fraction of this peace should be re- 
paired by satisfactory compensation, 
and that neither prince should har- 
bour the subjects nor the enemies of 
the other without a written permis- 
sion. This, the oldest treaty now 
extant between any of our kings and 
a foreagn power, 1s drawn up in the 
name of the pope, and confirmed by 
the oaths and marks of one bishop 
and two thanes on the part of Ethel- 
red, and of one bishop and two barons 
on the part of Richard* The king’s 
union with a Norman princess was 
calculated to improve this friendship 
between the two nations, and to 
secure a powerful support against the 
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Danes. But Ethelred’s conduct mar- 
red his hopes. By his neglect of his 
young queen, and his repeated in- 
fidehties, he alienated her affections, 
and provoked the resentment of her 
brother, Richard II., who had suc- 
ceeded his father in the dukedom. 

Emma had reached England in the 
spring. but the rejoicangs occasioned 
by the marriage were scarcely con- 
cluded when Ethelred planned and 
executed a measure, which will cover 
his name with everlasting infamy. In 
the beginning of November his officers, 
in the towns and counties, received 
from him secret orders to organize 
agaist a certain day a general mas- 
sacre of the Danes within their re- 
spective jurisdictions. On the thir- 
teenth of that month, the festival of 
St. Brice, the unsuspecting victims 
with their wives and families were 
seized by the populace, and the horror 
of the murder was in many places 
aggravated by every insult and bar- 
barity which national hatred could 
suggest. At London they fled for 
security to the churches, and were 
massacred in crowds round the 
altars. 

The most illustrious of the sufferers 
was Gunhilda, the sister of Sweyn, 
who had embraced Christianity, and 
had married Palig, a naturahzed 
Northman By the orders of the 
royal fayourte, the infamous Edric, 
her children and husband were slaugh- 
tered before her eyes. In the agonies 
of death she 1s smd to have foretold 
the severc revenge which her brother 
would one day infect both on him 
who commanded, and on those who 
perpetrated the murder.® 

Of the motaves which prompted this 
bloody tragedy, and of the extent to 

hich 1¢ was carried, we are ignorant 
In all probabihty 16 was confined to 
the Danes who had settled 1n England 
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since the king’s accession, among 
whom were chieftains, whom he had 
allured by grants of lands to hus ser- 
vice, and inferior adventurers, who, 
in consequence of his frequent treates 
with the mvaders, had mixed with the 
natives, and remained among them 
under the protection of his grith or 
peace. Of the first class we know 
that Palig, though he had received a 
princely inheritance, and sworn alle- 
giance to the English monarch, had 
joined his kinsman Sweyn 1n the last 
Invasion; and 1t is probable that 
many others, both clueftains and 
private indrviduals, frequently acted 
in the same manner. Hence there 
can be no doubt that Ethelred had 
recourse to this dreadful expedient of 
& general massacre, as a punishment 
due to their past disloyalty, and a 
measure of precaution to prevent 
its recurrence on some subsequent 
occasion.’ 

In the following spring Sweyn was 
again at sea with a powerful arma- 
ment, and burning to avenge the blood 
of his sister and his countrymen 

By the neghgence or perfidy of 
Hugo, the Norman governor ap- 
pointed by Emma, he obtained posses- 
sion of Exeter, and thence poured his 
barbarians into the heart of Wilt- 
shire. A numerous army had been 
collected to oppose him under the 
command of Atlfric, who had sgain 
made his peace with the king; but 
the hoary traitor, by a counterfeit 
sickness, paralyzed the efforts of his 
followers, and Sweyn mdulged with- 
out molestation m the pursuit of 
plunder and vengeance. During four 
years England presented the mourn- 
ful spectacle of a nobility divided by 
faction, treason, and murder; of a 
king unequal to the duties of his 
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station; and of a people the sport of 
an exasperated and vindictive enemy 
If the winter afforded a pause from 
the horrors of war, the barbanans 
were always prepared to recommence 
their devastations in the spring; if a 
season of scarcity compelled them to 
retire for a while, they constantly re- 
appeared with the following harvest. 
Eack county was successively the 
scene of their ravages ; and the natives 
who fell into their hands 

every species of insult, of torment, 
and of death. Every village, town, 
and city was invariably given to the 
flames. There were indeed instances 
1n which the despair of the mnhabitante 
infleted severe punishment on the 
invaders, but as often as the English 
armies ventured to oppose them in 
the open field, they were routed with 
the most dreadful slaughter. At 
length in 1007 Sweyn had quenched 
his thirst of revenge, and consented 
to a peace on the payment of thirty- 
six thousand pounds of silver ? 

The enormous sums repeatedly 
given te the Danes had never pur- 
chased more than a temporary cessa- 
tion of hostihties, and 1t was at last 
discovered that the mches of the 
nation might be more usefully em- 
ployed in providing for 1ts own de- 
fence, than in stimulating the rapacity 
of 1ts enemies In the witena-gemot 
1t was determined to provide a for- 
midable fleet, and armour for the 
mariners, by an assessment on all the 
landholders in the kingdom, and m 
the proportion of one ship for three 
hundred and ten hides, and of a helmet 
and breastplate for every eight hides. 
The next year the most numerous 
armament that ever rode in the 
Enghsh Channel, was collected at 
Sandwich. Ethelred himself, accom- 
secundum guas Angli Dacosa omnes eodem 
die et eadem hora vel gladis truncaverunt 
impreme , veligne cremaverunt simul 
comprehensos —Hunt sbi. 
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panied by his principal thanes, went 
on board; and every heart thrilled 
with the hope of victory. But this 
pleasing anticipation soon vanished 
in mistrust and disunion. Brihtric, 
the brother of Edric, lately appointed 
earl of Mercia, accused of treason 
Wulfnoth, the “child” of the South 
Saxons. That cheftam, either con- 
scious of guilt, or indignant at the 
charge, separated from the fleet with 
twenty ships, and commenced the 
profession of a sea-king Bnbtric 
with exghty sal undertook to bring 
him back “alive or dead,” but his 
squadron was stranded by the fury of 
a tempest, and every vessel was burnt 
by the followers of Wulfnoth. This 
disaster increased the confusion of 
the royal councils, the most ground- 
less suspicions were entertained , 
Ethelred hastily returned to land, 
and the mariners, abandoned by their 
captains, steered their course up the 
Thames. The departure of the 
Enghsh was the sgnal for the re- 
appearance of the Danish fleet. It 
was no longer under the command of 
Sweyn, who pretended to observe his 
recent stipulations, but had secretly 
granted permission to Thurchil to 
revenge the death of his brother, who 
hud perished in a former expedition.? 
For three years Thurchu carried fire 
und devastation into different parts of 
the kingdom. In the first he ravaged 
the southern counties; in the second 
he penetrated through East Anglia 
into the fens, which had hitherto 
afforded a secure asylum to the 
natives; mm the third he besieged and 
destroyed the important aty of Can- 
terbury. Thurchil had lain before 1t 
twenty days, when the traitor lmer 
set fire to s number of houses; and 
while the inhabitants were employed 
m extimguishng the flames, the 
Northmen forced open one of the 
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gates, and rushed mto the city. 
Elphege, the archbishop, venerable 
for his age and virtues, threw himself 
into the midst of the carnage, and 
besought the barbanans to spare the 
inhabitants. He was setzed, bound, 
and dragged to behold the fate of Ins 
cathedral, in which were collected 
the monks and the clergy, the women 
and the children. A pile of wood 
had been reared agamst the wall; 
with shouts of triumph the fire was 
kindled ; the flames quickly ascended 
the roof, and as the melted lead and 
falling tambers compelled the fugitives 
to quit their retreat, they were succes- 
sively massacred before the eyes of 
the primate. In the evening the 
Danes numbered eight hundred 
captives; seven thousand men besides 
women and children had pemshed 1n 
the sack of the aty. The hfe of 
Elphege was spared during several 
weeks, in the hope that he might be 
induced to pay a ransom of three 
thousand pounds, but the old man 
refused to solicit the aid either of his 
friends or the clergy; and was put to 
death on the Saturday after Easter, 
while he was lIabournng to impress 
his captors with a reverence for the 
doctrines of Christaanity At last 
Thurchil, after ravaging the greater 
part of thirteen counties, sold his 
friendship and services to Ethelred 
for the sum of forty-eight thousand 
pounds, Many of his followers ac- 
cepted settlements in the island, and 
the marmers of five-and-forty ships 
swore allegiance to the monarch ° 
Here the reader may pause to take 
a view of this fallen and devoted 
country. The nataves had not sub- 
mitted to their fate without a struggle ; 
but numerous treasons and accumu- 
lated defeats had unnerved ther 
courage; while victories had 
inspired the Danes with the idea that 
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they were invincible. We are assured 
on good authority that one Northman 
was considered an equal match for 
ten Enghshmen.' Hence we meet 
with few instances of successful de- 
fence, except mm the fortsfled cities, 
which were seldom reduced. London, 
though repeatedly bemeged, still bade 
defiance to all the power of the 
invaders But the open country 
was universally abandoned to their 
mercy, while they systematically 
destroyed whatever they could not 
carry away, and reduced to ashes 
every monastery, village, and town 
In consequence of these ravages, the 
labours of agriculfure were inter- 
rupted or abandoned; and im some 
years the scarcity was so great, that 
the Danes themselves were compelled 
to quit the island in search of pro- 
visions.” 

These calamities sprung from the 
ferocity of the invaders ; others must 
be attributed to the turbulence and 
insubordination of the natives. Since 
the death of Edgar the admunustration 
of justice had been but feebly en- 
forced ; of late 1t had been entirely 
suspended. The absence of legal 
punishment, and the license of a state 
of warfare, had left the pasmons of 
individuals without restraint; the 
most atrocious crimes were committed 
with impunity; and men sought to 
indemnify themselves for their own 
losses by the spohation of their neigh- 
bours. On the one side relations 
were sold for slaves by their relations, 
children m the cradle by their parents , 
on the other, the slaves often rose on 
their masters, pillaged their property, 
and then deserted to the enemy.‘ 
The thanes of each district adopted at 
last the general policy of the nation 
Instead of uniting with their neigh- 
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bours against the common enemy, 
they negotiated for ther own secu- 
rity; and by the payment of a sun of 
money the barbarians to 
another county, to repeat the same 
ravages and extort similar contribu- 
tions.® 

To this period must also be referred 
the ongin of direct and annual taxa- 
tion. The sums which Ethelred so 
frequently paid to the Northmen 
were raised by an impost on landed 
property, which did not cease with 
the occasion, but was retained for 
centuries, under the pretext of pro- 
viding for the defence of the king- 
dom*® The assessments were at first 
apportioned with apparent equity, 
but they soon gave birth to much 
extortion, and consequently to much 
misery. Wherever money was known 
to exist, 1t was required by the king's 
officers, and the payment of one 
demand was considered sufficient 
evidence of ability to pay a second. 
By these exactions, joined 
to the depredations of the enemy, the 
most opulent proprietors were often 
reduced té astate of penury From 
one instance the reader may form an 
idea of the others In 1005 Godric 
was chosen abbot of Croyland, and in 
that and the seven following years the 
monies levied on his monastery by 
the king, tho ealdorman, and the 
inferior officers, amounted on an 
average to the annual sum of four 
hundred marks In 1013 Sweyn 
plundered all the manors belonging 
to the abbey, and crowds of the 
natives, fleemg from the swords of 
the barbarians, sought an asylum at 
Croyland. The benevolent old man 
received them with open arms, con- 
soled them in their misfortunes, and 
offered them support as long as his 
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means sufficed. The choir and the 
cloisters he reserved for the accom- 
modation of his own monks and those 
of the neighbourhood; the body of 
the church was allotted to the clergy 
for their residence; the laymen were 
lodged in tho other apartments of the 
abbey, and the women and children 
an temporary buildings erected in the 
cemetery. The chanty of Godnc 
awakened the rapacity of Sweyn. 
Under pain of the demolition of the 
monastery he ordered the abbot to 
pay one thousand marks at Iancoln, 
on an appointed day, snd not satisfied 
with this sum, extorted another 
thousand withm the three following 
months, Scarcely were these demands 
esiaafied, when the officers of Ethel- 
red appeared. They acoused Godric 
of being the confederate of Sweyn; 
the payment of the money extorted 
from him by violence was construed 
into an act of treason, and he was 
compelled to offer two thousand marks 
to the king to recover the royal favour. 
Harassed by these iniquitous proceed- 
ings, and reduced to a state of poverty, 
Godric, as a last resource, umplored 
the protectaon of Norman, a power- 
ful retainer of the ealdorman Edric, 
and that chieftain, m consideration 
of the grant of a valuable manor for 
the term of one hundred years, pro- 
clamed homself the patron of the 
abbey, and engaged to defend 1t with 
bus sword from every unjust demand.! 

Report had carned to Denmark 
the knowledge of Thurchil’s success 
and of his subsequent engagement 
with Ethelred; and Sweyn, jealous of 
the reputation as well as the fidelity 
of that obeftain, summoned all Ins 
vaseals to his standard, and openly 
declared his intention of attemptang 
the conquest of England. The nches 
of the fleet, and the superior magni- 
ficence of the royal galley, are de- 
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soribed in terms of admurataon by a 
contemporary historian; nor shall we 
refuse credit to lus narrahve, if we 
recollect, that Denmark had been for 
centuries the depot of successful de- 
predation.? Sweyn saled to Sand- 
wich; was foiled in an attempt to 
corrupt the Danish mercenaries, and 
directed his course to the mouth of 
the Humber. At Gamsborough he 
received successively the submission 
of the Northumbrians, of the men of 
Lindesey, of the Five-burghers, and 
of the other mmhabitante on the north 
of the Wating-street. They were 
partly incorporated with his troops, 
and were commanded to supply hun 
with provisions and horses. As con- 
quest was his object, he resolved to 
extort by terror the submussion of the 
southern English; and the orders 
which he issued preparatory to his 
march, were congenial to the barba- 
rism of the chef and hus followers, to 
ravage the open country, pillage the 
churches, burn the towns, and put 
every male to the sword.* From the 
Wathng-street to the Thames these 
instructions were farthfully observed : 
the inhabitants of Oxford appeased 
his anger by prayers and hostages, 
ther example was followed by the 
citizens of Winchester, and the in- 
vader, borne forward by the fide of 
success, hurried his troops to the walls 
of London. The aty was defended 
by Ethelred and Thurchil, whose ne- 
gotiahons, policy, and courage baffled 
the stratagems and assaults of the 
enemy. Sweyn consoled his disap- 
pointzment with the repetation of his 
former cruelties, and marching slowly 
to Bath, proclarmed himself kmg of 
England, summoned to his court the 
thanes of Wessex, Mercia, and North- 
umberland, and compelled them to 
swear allegiance to the king of the 
Danes. This general defection created 
on the masts to pomt out the direction of 
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alarm withm the walls of the metro- 
polis. The wavernng fidehty of the 
citazens induced the king and Thurchil 
to relire with the fleet to Greenwich, 
and the authonty of the invader was 
quickly established m London iteelf. 
In this emergency Ethelred yielded 
to despair Hus wife and children, 
with a retinue of one hundred and 
forty horsemen, he recommended to 
the care of her brother Richard, and 
sailed clandestanely with the few 
thanes and prelates who still adhered 
to his fortunes, to the Isle of Wight 
There he remained in concealment 
tall a messenger from Emma brought 
him the offer of a secure asylum in 
Normandy ! 

The successes of the northern chief- 
tains were often attended with sur- 
prising revolutions, and their thrones, 
which had no firmer bass than that 
of terror, were overturned at the first 
shock. It wasin the second week of 
January that Ethelred fled from 
England, and abandoned the crown 
to his victorious competitor im the 
first week of February the unexpected 
death of that competitor recalled the 
fugitave king, and re-established huis 
authonty. Sweyn, before he died, 
had appointed his son Canute to suc- 
ceed him, and the will of the monarch 
had been confirmed by the acclama- 
taons of the army.? But the English, 
no longer overawed by the genius of 
the conqueror, and considering the 
moment favourable for the recovery 
of their undependence, invited Ethel- 
red to re-ascend the throne. His son 
Edward met the thanes at London, 
it was agreed that the king should 
forgive all past offences, should govern 
according to law, and should on 1m- 
portant occasions follow the advice of 
the great council, and that the thanes, 
on their part, should swear to support 
his authonty, and never submit to 
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a Danish sovermgn. Ethelred, who 
returned about the middle of Lent, 
was received with enthumasm, and 
instantly led an army against the 
enemy in Lindesey. Canute could 
not withstand the supenor force of 
the English, and fied with sixty ships, 
leaving his associates to the mercy of 
he victors. The country was ravaged, 
and every mbhabitant of Danish ex- 
traction was put to the sword. To 
revenge the fate of his friends, Canute 
ordered the hostages, who had been 
delivered to his father, to be deprived 
of their ears, noses, and hands. In 
ius mutalated state, the sons of the 
noblest families among the Engiwh 
were landed at Sandwich, as pledges 
of that unsparing retmbution which 
awaited those who had revolted from 
the authonty, or opposed the rm- 
terests, of the Dane. He proceeded 
to his own. country.* 

It might have been expected that 
the English, relieved from the pres- 
sure of the enemy, would have em- 
ployed this imterval im providing 
against future dangers. But distrust 
and treachery still distracted their 
attention, and divided their councils. 
Ethelred convoked an sasasembly of 
the witan at Oxford, and his first 
measure was a repetition, on a smaller 
scale, of that system of massacre, for 
which he had already suffered so 
severely. Many thanes of Danish 
descent were ummolated to his jealousy 
or revenge; but Sigeferth and Mor- 
car, the chieftains of the Seven- 
burghers, were too powerful to be 
openly assmled with impunity. On 
such occasions the policy of the king 
did not disdam the dagger of the as- 
sassin. The unsuspecting caris were 
invited to a banquet by his favourite 
Edric, and in the midst of the feast 
were murdered by a body of armed 
men. Ther retainers, alarmed at 
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church of 8t. Fndeswitha; driven 
from the gates, they sought refuge m 
the tower; but Ethelred, irntated by 
their remstance, ordered fire to be 
put to the sacred odifice, and had the 
satisfaction to see his enemies, real or 
supposed, perish in the conflagration. 
Such conduct was not of a nature to 
conciliate esetem, or to insure fidelity. 
The sequel proved that he could not 
command the obedience even of his 
own family. Edmund, his eldest son, 
petationed for the possessions of the 
two earls. The father refused; and 
the young prince hastened to Malms- 
bury, married Algiva, the relict of 
Sigeferth, whom the king had con- 
fined in the monastery, rode with her 
into Northumberland, and by her 
influence prevailed on the Seven- 
burghers to receive him as ther 
chieftain. Ethelred was compelled 
to acquiesce in this insult to his au- 
thority.' 

At the commencement of winter 
Thurehil had received twenty-one 
thousand pounds as the reward of his 
past services. but either suspecting 
the capricious temper of Ethelred, 
or dreading the resentment of his 
native sovereign, he returned with 
nine #211 to Denmark, and obtained, 
after much solicitation, the forgiveness 
of Canute. The thousand ships which, 
according to the northern writers, that 
prince had collected for the invasion of 
England, are reduced to two hundred 
by a contemporary histonan. but he 
describes in pompous colours, the 
splendour of thar equipment, and 
assures us that among the warriors 
whom they bore, there was not one 
of ignoble birth, or past the age of 
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manhood, or unpractised m feats of 
arms, or unable to contend in speed 
with the fleetest horse? Sandwich 
was at this period “the most cele- 
brated haven in Bntan.”* Here 
Thurchil solicited and obtained per- 
mission to obliterate the d of 
his past disloyalty. He was the first 
to land; but was resolutely opposed, 
and if he ultimately proved successful, 
it was not without the loss of the 
bravest among his Danes. From 
Sandwich Canute proceeded along 
the southern coast, ravaged the man- 
time counties, and extorted the sub- 
mission of the West Saxons. An army 
had been collected in the north by 
Edmund; another in Mercia by Edric. 
They joined, quarrelled, and separated 
The resentment of Edric led him to 
the standard of Canute, and his 
example was followed by a body of 
Danes, who had sworn fealty to 
Ethelred.‘ 

The next year, after an ineffectual 
attempt to raise an army in the 
southern counties, Edmund put him- 
self at the head of the Northumbrians, 
who had been called into the field by 
their earl Uhtred England soon 
became the prey of two hostile armies, 
which, instead of seeking each other, 
contented themselves with plundermg 
the defenceless inhabitants. The 
royalists wreaked their vengeance on 
the counties of Stafford, Salop, and 
Leicester, the mhabitants of which 
had refused to jou thei standard, 
and Canute, adopting a sumuilar policy, 
indulged his followers with the pillage 
of the eastern part of Merma, and 
the neighbourhood of York Uhtred 
was called away to protect his own 
property . but finding resistance hope- 
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less, made an offer of submussion. 
It was accepted; and his oath of 
fealty was followed by an order for 
his execution. The Dane summoned 
him to attend his court at Wiheal: a 
curtain suspended across the hall 
con Thurebrand and a body of 

; and the defenceless earl fell 
a victim to the perfidy of his new 
sovereign. Forty of his retaimers 
shared his fate ' 

Harassed with care, and worn out 
with disease, Ethelred had remgned 
the defence of the throne to the 
courage and activity of Edmund. <At 
the arrival of Canute, from Denmark, 
the king lay confined to his bed at 
Cosham, n Wiltshire. For greater 
secunity he was then removed to 
London, where he lingered through 
the winter. But his constitution was 
broken; and on the twenty-third of 
April he terminated a Jong and 
calamitous reign at the very moment 
when the barbarians were preparing 
to besiege him in his capital. Of the 
sons by his first wife, Edmund, Edwy, 


1 Ohron. Sax.147, 148 Malm 40 Encom 
Emm 15 The history of Uhtred and his 
family will afford striang proofs of the bar- 
barism of the times hen Malcolm, king 
of Scotland, laid siege to Durham, Uhtr 
assnmed the office of his aged father, the 
Earl Waltheof, and defeated the enemy. 
After the victory he selected the most hand- 
some of the slain, whose heads by his orders 
were cut off, the river, and with 
their long braided hair fixed on stakes round 
the walls of the aty To reward this service 
Ethelred appointed him earl, and gave him 
his hter Elfgiva in marnage for- 
mer wife Sige was the daughter of the opu- 
lent thane tyr ‘With her he had espo 


used 
uarrels of the family, and engaged to 
Ba the revenge of his father-in-law by 
the death of that nobleman’s enemy Thure- 
brand. But Thurebrand frustrated all his 
machinations, and at last, as appears above, 
obtained the consent of Canute to infhct on 
his foe the t which had been 
designed for . The murderer, how- 
ever, fell soon after by the sword of Aldred, 
the son of the man w he had murdered 
The duty of revenge now devolved on Ceor) 
the son of Thurebrand The two chieftains 
nt some years in plotting their mutual 
destraction by the persuasion of thar 
frends they were reconciled, and the re 
concihation was confirmed by oaths o! 
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and Athelstan survived him by Emma 
he left two others, Bdward and Alfred 2 


EDMUND. 


If the personal exertions of an ind.- 
vidual could have prevented the 
subjugation of England, that glorious 
achievement would have been accom- 
plshed by the courage and perseve- 
ranceof Edmund. He was in London 
at the time of his father’s death, and 
was ummediately proclaumed king by 
the citizens. Canute was posted at 
Southampton, where the thanes of 
W essex reluctantly acknowledged him 
for their sovereign. The preparations 
for the siege of the capital, the last 
bulwark of Enghsh independence, 
were now ready, and a fleet of three 
hundred and forty sal, carrying an 
army of twenty-seven thousand men, 
had been collected in the mouth of 
the Thames. Withm the city were 
Edmund and his brother, the queen- 
dowager Emma, two bishops, and 
86 


veral distinguished thanes. It was 


easy for Canute to out off the commu- 


brotherhood, and s promise of makin 
together a pilgrimage to Rome Aldr 
visited Ceorl at his house, was treated with 
apparent londness, and then treacherously 
assaseina’ in the forest of Ruidesdale. 
Ceorl escaped the fate which he merited , 
but at the distance of many years his sons, 
while they were feasting at the house of the 
eldest brother near York, were surprised by 
Waltheof, the grandson of Aldred The 
whole family was massacred with the ex- 
ception of Bumerlede, who chanced to be 
a t, and Canute, who owed lus hfe to 
the pety eect by his amiable character.— 
Sim n 81, 83 The hereditary feud, 
which had now continued f 
tions, was at last extinguished the 
Norman conguest. From it the reader 
may judge of the disunion, m and 
treac which prevailed in armies com- 
the retainers of chieftains, bound, 

what they conmdered a most sacred duty, 
to seek the destraction of each other. It 
was to thie that in a great measure was 
owing the success of the Danes. 


§ Chron Sax 146, 148 
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nication by land: to prevent the in- 
grees and egress by water proved an 
undertaking of greater difficulty. As 
the fortifications of the bridge umpeded 
the navigation of the river, by dint of 
labour a channel was dug on the night 
bank: through it were dragged a 
conmderable number of ships; and 
the Northmen became masters of the 
Thames above as well as below the 
city. Still the valour of the mhabi- 
tanta repelled every assault; and 
reduced the Dane to try the influence 
of promises and threata. He de- 
manded that Edmund with his 
brother should be dehvered into his 
hands; that fifteen thousand pounds 
should be paid for the ransom of the 
queen, twelve thousand for that of 
the bishops; and that three hundred 
should be given as pledges 
for the fidehty of the citizens. If 
these terms were accepted, he would 
take them under his protection if 
they were refused, the city should be 
abandoned to pillage and the flames.' 
Sensible that 1t required the exer- 
tions of an army to save the capital, 
Edmund endeavoured to escape 
during the darkness of the mght. A 
boat conveyed the royal brothers 
through the Danish flect,? and the 
men of Wessex hastened in crowds 
to their standard. They surpnsed a 
party of plunderers mn the forest of 
Gillingham; but had soon to contend 
with Canute himself, who, leaving a 
detachment to observe the city, had 
advanced with the rest of his forces 
to crush the growing power of his 
competitor. The battle of Scearstan 
1s celebrated m the writings of our 
annalista, Edmund placed his moat 
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approved warriors in the front; the 
remainder were formed into 4 reserve. 
The Danes were assisted by Edric and 
Elmer with the men of Wilts and 
Somerset. So obstinate was the 
valour of the combatants, that mght 
alone put an end to the con It 
was renewed the next eaniny Seiyy 
Edmund, espying his adversary, with 
a stroke of his battle-axe divided the 
shield of the Dane, and wounded his 
horse in the shoulder. A crowd of 
Northmen sprung forward to protect 
their monarch, and Edmund retired 
slowly before the multitude Af this 
moment Ednec cut off the head of 
Osmear, who had been slain, and 
holding 1t 1n his hand exclaimed, 
“The head of Edmund!” At the 
sight, some of the English turned 
their backs. The indignant pnnce 
hurled his spear at the trator, and, 
hastening to an eminence, uncovered 
his face, that he mght be known to 
bis troops. The battle was thus 
restored, and was a second time inter- 
rupted by the darkness of the mght.* 
In this murderous confhct each 
army had suffered severely , but the 
morning showed that the result was 
in favour of the English. Canute 
was already on his march to London. 
Edmund, as soon as he had repaired 
his losses, followed the footsteps of 
the Dane, forced him to raise the 
siege, and fought a second battle at 
Brentford. The advantage seems to 
have been with the enemy, who again 
returned to the capital, but faubng m 
the assault, pillaged the nexghbouring 
country. The indefatagable Edmund 
overtook the plunderers at Oxford, 
where they expersanced a most sgnal 


Edmund and Edwy his brothers. It has 
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overthrow. It 1s pretended that the 
Enghsh monarch might have annihi- 
lated the Danes, had 1t not been for 
the perfidious counsels of Edric, who 
was again restored to favour.! Canute 
smiled to the Isle of Sheppey. Toa 
challenge from the Enghsh 
hero, he coolly replied - “Let the man 
who talks of fightang in winter, take 
care to be prepared in summer.” ? 
‘Within a few days the Northmen 
had quitted the Isle of Sheppey, and 
landed on the opposite coast of Essex 
Edmund met them at Assington The 
Danes brought mto the field the 
mysterious standard of their fathers, 
and Thurchil, from the apparent 
fight of the raven, promised them 
certain victory.? Edmund had drawn 
up bis forces in three divisions; but 
at the very onset, Edric, either ac- 
tuated by treachery or cowardice, fled 
with his division. From three in the 
afternoon till sunset, sup- 
ported the natives, some of them 
even maintained the contest by the 
hght of the moon, but at last they 
fled in every direction, and attempted 
by their knowledge of the country to 
elude the pursuit of the enemy. This 
defeat was most fatal to the prospects 
of Edmund. Almost the whole of the 
West-Saxon nobilty penshed. The 
Danes buried their own dead; they 
stripped the bodies of the English, 
and left them naked on the field. 
Canute followed his competitor m- 
to Gloucestershire, and another battle 
would have ensned, had not the chief- 
tains in each army been tired of this 
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sanguinary warfare. Compelled by 
the expostulations of their troops, the 
two kings met im the Isie of Olney, 
exchanged oaths and presents, and 
agreed toa compromise Mercia and 
Northumbria were the portion of 
Canute: the remainder, with the 
royal supremacy, was retained by 
Edmund: but the tax called Dane- 
geld was extended to both kingdoms, 
and aseigned to defray the expenses 
of the Danish fleet. Edmund died 
within a month after the pacification, 
and was buried near the remains of 
his grandfather at Glastonbury. He 
left two infant sons, Edward and 
Edmund! 

The reign of this king, if reign if can 
be called, which was a mere struggle 
for existence, lasted but seven months. 
Yet within that short space, besides 
having vigorously assisted in the 
defence of London, he fought five 
battles, and, till the fatal field of 
Assington, seemed destined to re- 
establish the independence of his 
country From his armour or his 
strength he acquired the surname of 
“Tronside;” and his memory was 
long cherished by the gratitude and 
admiration of his subjecta. Their 
vanity has thrown the embellish- 
ments of fiction over the character 
of the hero. ‘T'o account for the final 
success of Canute, 1t was said that the 
two kings fought 1n single combat in 
the Isle of Olney: that the Dane, 
finding himself mfenor, assailed his 
nval with flattery, and that by his 
eloquence, not his prowess, he induced 
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the English prince to acquiesce in the 
sree of the kmgdom! Nor was 

d permitted to die in the or- 
saan course of nature. By some 
writers his death was attmbuted to 
Canute, on whom 1t conferred the 
crown of Wessex. by others to Edric, 
as if the murder of a king were want- 
ing to fill up the measure of his 
treasons. The assassins were said to 
have been the two chamberlains of 
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Edmund, or Edric, or the son of Edric. 
Some professed themselves ignorant 
of the circumstances; some asserted 
that he was stabbed m the back in a 
secret and unguarded moment.? But 
the real fact is uncertain. The Saxon 
Chronicle is content with saying, that 
he departed on the feast of St 
Andrew; the encomuiast of Emma, 
that ; he died by the visitation of 
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DARIGH BOVEREIGNS-—CANUTE-—HAROLD~—HARDICANUTE—SAXON LINE RESTORED— 
BOWARD THE CONFESSOR—HAROLD-—VICTORY OF WILLIAM THE CONQUBROR 


AFTER tho death of Edmund, Canute 
was elected king by the unanimous 
voice of the nation. To justify their 
choice it was pretended by some, 
that, according to the pacification of 
Olney, the crown belonged to him 
as the survivor, by others, that Ed- 
mund had appointed him the guardian 
and protector of his cluidren* The 
best reason was the power of the 
Dane. No man had the wish or the 
hardihodd to renew the bloody and 
unavailing contest. 

The first object of Canute’s policy 
was to secure himself on the throne. 
From the infancy of Edmund’s chil- 
dren he had little to apprehend; but, 
as they advanced in years, they might 
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prove dangerous competitors. Though 
® sea-king was seldom diverted from 
his purpose by considerations of 
humanity, Canute did not unbrue his 
hands 1n their blood, but sent them 
to his half-brother Olave, king of 
Sweden. If we may believe those, 
who could hardly possess the means 
of knowing it, the messenger who 
conducted the children was instructed 
to request in secret of Olave, that he 
would order them to be murdered 
But whatever credit may be given to 
that report, it 1s certain that they 
were conveyed from Sweden to the 
court of Stephen, king of Hungary.® 
That prince, who was afterwards 
sainted for his virtues, recerved the 
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orphans with tenderness, and edu- 
cated them as his own children. Ed-' 
mund died mn his youth; Edward 
married Agatha, daughter to the em- 
peror of Germany, and will hereafter 
claim the reader’s attention. 

Bemdes the children, Canute had to 
guard against the brothers of Edmund. 
Edwy was in England, and, for 
reasons with which we are unac- 
quainted, was named the “ king of the 
peasants” He was banishod, recalled, 
and assassinated in the bosom of his 
family. We are told that the king 
had endeavoured to induce Ethel- 
wold, a powerful thane, to undertake 
the murder, and that, failng in the 
attempt, he bribed some of Edwy’s 
own servants ! 

Edward and Alfred, the half- 
brothers of Edmund, were in Nor- 
mandy, and Wallngford assures us 
that their uncle Richard had fitted 
out a fleet m support of their claims @ 
But Canute had the wisdom to du- 
arm his enmity, by asking in marnage 
his sister, the relict of Ethelred To 
accept the hand of the man whose 
hostility had almost deprived her late 
husband of his kingdom, who was 
suspected of the murder of her sons- 
in-law, and who had despoiled her 
own children of the crown, does not 
indicate much delicacy mn Emma, 
but her youth and vanity were flat- 
tered with the prospect of royalty, 
her brother reluctantly assented to 
the proposal, and the marriage was 
solemnly celebrated in the month of 
duly, 1017. It had been previously 
agreed, that her issue by Canute 
should succeed to the crown of Eng- 
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land, a condition, which, while it 
satasfied the Norman, extinguished 
the hopes of his Anglo-Saxon ne- 
phews.* 

Canute had divided the kingdom 
unto four governments. Wessex ho 
retained for himself; Hast Anglia he 
gave to Thurchil ; and continued Eno 
and Edric in Northumberland, and 
Meraa.* But Edric soon received 
the reward of Ins former perfidy. 
The king was celebrating the festival 
of Chnstmas in London, and Ednc 
had the rmprudence to boast of his 
services. Canute, turning to Badric, 
exclaamed ‘“Then let him receive his 
deserts, that he may not betray us, as 
he betrayed Ethelred and Edmund.” 
The Norwegian cut him down wth 
his battle-axe, and the body was 
thrown from a window into the 
Thames. It has been said that 
Canute, though willing to denve 
advantage from the treason, was 
anxious to punish the traitor, but, as 
he ordered Norman and the principal 
retainers of Edric to be put to death 
at the same time, there 1s reason to 
beheve that they were suspected of 
some plot agaist the Danish interest. 
Their punishment 1s a matter of 
triumph to the ancient annalists, who 
attribute to the perfidy of Edric the 
subjugation of their country; but the 
same writers lament the fate of Ethei- 
werd and Bnihtric, who perished with 
them, and were numbered among the 
most noble and blameless of the 
English nobihty® The lands of the 
slain were distmbuted among the 
Danish chieftains; but several of 
these, aware of the hatred of tho 
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natives, and apprehensive for their 
rn with the king’s permission sold 
their estates, and returned with the 
money to their native country ' 
These emigrations to Denmark were 
much encouraged by Canute, who, 
now that he thought himself secure 
on the throne, made it his endeavour 
to win the affections of hie English 
subjects. The presence of the Danish 
army was to them a constant source 
of uneasiness and animosity; but 
gratitude as well as policy forbade 
him to dismiss 1t without a liberal 
donative. For this purpose the sum 
of fifteen thousand pounds was raised 
on the citizens of London, of seventy- 
two thousand on the remainder of 
the nation; an oppressive burthen, 
but which was borne with the greater 
cheerfulness, when 1ts real object was 
understood Of all the associates of 
his labours and conquests he retained 
only the crews of forty ships, about 
three thousand men, probably 
Thingmanna or royal guard, which, we 
are told, amounted to that number.? 
These were a body of soldiers selected 
by Canute from the whole of his 
forces. He was their commander, 
the chiefs swore fealty to him, and 
the privates to thew chiefs. The 
laws are still extant, which he com- 
piled for thar use, and ns chief 
object appears to have been to prevent 
the quarrels, and consequently the 
bloodshed, which so frequently hap- 
pened among these turbulent warriors. 
Unfortunately the king himself was 
the first to transgrees lus own laws, 
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by the murder of a soldser in 9 par- 
oxysm of pasmon. He assembled the 
descended from his 
throne, ackuowledged his crime, and 
demanded punishment. They were 
mient. He promised impunity to 
every individual who should speak 
his sentiments. They left the deci- 
sion to his own wisdom. He then ad- 
judged himself to pay three hundred 
and sxty talents of gold, nine tames 
the amount of the usual pecumary 
mulct, and added nne other talente 
by way of farther compensation.* 
Though Canute had been baptized 
in his infancy, he knew httle of the 
doctrines of Chnstiamity But after 
he was seated on the English throne, 
the ferocity of his disposition was 
softened by the precepts of religion, 
and the sanguinary sea-king was 
insensibly moulded into a just and 
beneficent monarch. He often la- 
mented the bloodshed and musery 


the which his own rapacity and that of 


lus father had inflicted on the nataves ; 
and acknowledged 1t his duty to com- 
pensate their sufferings by a peaceful 
and equitable reign.‘ He always 
treated them with marked attention ; 
protected them from the insolence of 
his Danish favourites, placed the two 
nations on a footing of equahty, and 
admitted them alike to offices of trust 
and emolument. He erected a mag- 
nuificent church at Asmngton, the 
scene of his last victory, and repaired 
the ruims of the religious edifices, 
which had suffered during the inva- 
sion By his donations the abbey of 
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St. Edmund’s, the memorial of the 
cruelty of his fathers, was rendered 
for centuries the most opulent of the 
monastic establishmente in the king- 
dom In a witena-gemot at Oxford 
he confirmed the Jaws of Edgar, and 
persuaded the English and Danish 
thanes to forgive each other every 
former cause of offence, and to pro- 
muse mutual fmrendship for the future ! 
In another at Winchester a code of 
laws was compiled from the enact- 
ments of former kings, with such 
additions as were required by the 
existing state of society. From 2t 
some interesting particulars may be 
selected. I. The king exhorted all 
those who were intrusted with the 
administration of justice, to be vigi- 
lant in the pumshment of crimes, 
but sparmg of human hfe, to treat 
the penitent with less, the rmpemtent 
culpnt with greater severity, and to 
consider the weak and indigent as 
worthy of pity, the wealthy and 
powerful as deserving the full rigour 
of the law, because the former were 
often dnven to the commussion of 
gut by two causes, which seldom 
affected the latter, oppression and 
want IT He severely reprobated 
and prohibited the custom of sending 
Christians for sale mto foreign coun- 
tries. But the reason which he as- 
mgned, was not that theres any thing 
immoral mn the institution of slavery, 
but that such Christians were in dan- 
ger of falling mto the hands of infidel 
masters, and of bemg seduced from 
their religion. ILI. By the mcorpo- 
ration of the Danes with the natives, 
the mites of paganism had again made 
their appearance in the island. Canute 
forbade the worship of the heathen 
gods, of the sun or moon, of fire or 
water, of stones or fountains, and of 
foresta or trees At the same tame he 
denounced punishment against those 
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who pretended to deal in witcheraft, 
and the “ workers of death,” whether 
16 were by lots, or by fiame, or by 
any other charms. IV. The existing 
system of junsprudence, which he 
confirmed, was divided into three 
branches, the law ofthe West Saxons, 
the law of the Mercians, and the law 
of the Danes. The two former had 
been preserved from the tume of the 
Heptarchy, and prevailed in ther 
respective districts; the latter had 
been introduced into East Angha 
and Northumbna by the Danes, who 
had settled im those countries since 
the beginning of the ninth century 
Of all three the substance was the 
same, they differed only in the 
amount of the pecumary mulets 
which were imposed on various trans- 
gressions. V. The king undertook to 
ease his people of part of the burthens 
arising from the feudal services, which 
in England, as well as the other 
European nations, had long been 
on the increase. He totally abolished 
the custom of purveyance, forbidding 
ins officers to extort provisions for 
his use, and commanding his bailiffs 
to supply bis table from the produce 
of his own farms. He fixed at a 
moderate value the henots which 
were paid at the demise of tenants, 
and apportioned them to the rank 
of the deceased, whether they died 
intestate or not Whuth respect to 
heiresses, whose helpless condition 
frequently exposed them to the 
tyranny of the lords, he enacted, 
that neither maid nor widow should 
be compelled to marry against her 
will In conclusion, he commanded. 
these laws to be observed both by 
the Danes and the English, under the 
penalty of a single were for the first 
offence, of a double were for the 
second, and of the forfeiture of all 
property for the third.* 
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Though Canute generally resided 
m England, he frequently visited 
Denmark. He was accompanied by 
an English fleet; and carned with 
him pious and learned missionaries to 
civilize and instruct his countrymen. 
Of these, Bernard, Gerbrand, and 
Rammer were promoted to the epi- 
scopal dignity, and placed by him in 
Sconen, Zealand, and Fiona. In one 
of his visits, n 1025, he was suddenly 
attacked by Olave and Ulfr with a 
numerous army of Swedes, and was 
defeated with the loss of many English 
and Danish thanes. But our an- 
naliste add, that Godwin, who com- 
manded the English troops, surprised 
the camp of the enemy dunng the 
night, and totally dispersed the Swedes 
This service procured him the esteem 
and favour of his sovereign ! 

In 1026, Canute made a pilgrimage 
to Rome. On his road he vimted 
the most celebrated churches, leaving 
everywhere proofs of his devotion and 
liberality ? In his return he proceeded 
immediately to Denmark, but de- 
spatched the abbot of Tavistock to 
England with a letter, describing the 
objectand thesssueofhisjourney ‘This 
letter I shall transcribe, not only be- 
cause it farmshes an interesting speci- 
men of the manners and opimons of 
the age, but also because 1t exhibits 
the surprising change which religion 
had produced in the mind of a 
ferocious and gsanguimary warrior. 

* Canute, king of all Denmark, 
England, and Norway, and of part of 
Sweden, to Egelnoth the metropo- 
htan, to Archbishop Alfric, to all the 
bishops and chiefs, and to all the 
nation of the Enghsh, both nobles 
and commoners, greeting. I write to 
inform you that I have lately been 
at Rome, to pray for the remussion 
of my mus, and for the safety of my 
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kingdoms, and of the nations that are 
subject to my sceptre. It is long 
since I bound myself by vow to make 
this pilgrimage; but I had been 
hitherto prevented by affairs of state, 
and other impediments. Now, how- 
ever, I return humble thanks to the 

ty God, that he has allowed 
me to visit the tombs of the blessed 
apostles Peter and Paul, and every 
holy place within and without the 
city of Rome, and to honour and 
venerate them in person. And this 
I have done, because I had learned 
from my teachers, that the apostle 
St Peter recerved from the Lord the 
great power of binding and looang, 
with the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven On this account I thought 
it highly useful to solicit bis patron- 
age with God. 

* Be 1t moreover known to you, 
that there was at the festival of 
Easter a great assemblage of noble 
personages with the lord the Pope 
John, and the Emperor Conrad, 
namely, all the chiefs of the nations 
from Mount Gargano to the nearest 
sea, who all received me honourably, 
and made me valuable presents, but 
particularly the emperor, who gave 
me many gold and silver vases, with 
rich mantles and garments I there- 
fore took the opportunity to treat 
with the pope, the emperor, and the 
princes, on the grievances of my 
people, both English and Danes, that 
they might enjoy more equal law, and 
more secure safi in their way 
to Rome, nor be detained at so many 
barners, nor harassed by unjust ex- 
actions. My demands were‘ granted 
both by the emperor, and by King 
Rodulf, to whom the greater part 
of the barners belong; and it was 
enacted by all the princes, that my 
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should for the future go to Rome and 
return in full secunty, without de- 
tention at the barriers, or the payment 
of unlawful tolls. 

“I next complained to the pope, and 
expressed my displeasure that such 
immense sums were extorted from 
my archbishops, when according to 
custom they visited the Apostohc See 
to obtain the palhum. A decree was 
made that this gmevance should 
cease. Whatever I demanded, for 
the benefit of my people, either of 
the pope, or the emperor, or the 
princes, through whose domunions 
hes the road to Rome, was granted 
willingly, and confirmed by their 
oaths, in the presence of four arch- 
bwhops, twenty bishops, and a multi- 
tude of dukes and nobles. Where- 
fore I return sincere thanks to God 
that I have sucoessfully performed 
whatever I had mtended, and have 
fully satisfied all my wishes. 

“ Now, therefore, be 1t known to 
you all, that I have dedicated my life 
to the service of God, to govern my 
kingdoms with equity, and to observe 
justiceinallthings If by the viclence 
or negligence of youth I have violated 
justice heretofore, 1t 1s my intention, 
by the help of God, to make full 
compensation. Therefore I beg and 
command those to whom I have con- 
fided the government, as they wish to 
preserve my friendship, or save their 
own souls, to do no injustice either to 
rich or poor. Let all persons, whether 
noble or ignoble, obtam their rights 
according to law, from which no 
deviation shall be allowed, either 
from fear of me, or through favour to 
the powerful, or for the purpose of 
supplying my treasury I have no 
need of money raised by injustice. 

* Tam now on my road to Denmark, 
for the purpose of concluding peace 
with those nations, who, had it been 
in their power, would have deprived 
us both of our crown and our hfe. 
But God has destroyed their means, 
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and will, I trust, of his goodness, 
preserve us and humble all our 
enemies. When I shall have con- 
cluded peace with the neighbouring 
nations, and settled the concerns of 
my eastern dominions, it 1s my mten- 
tion to return to England, as soon as 
the fine weather will permit me to 
sail. But I have sent you this letter 
beforehand; that all the people of my 
kingdom may rejoice at my prosperity. 
For you all know that I never spared 
nor will spare myself, or my labour, 
when my object 1s the advantage of 
my subjects. 

* Lastly, I entreat all my bishops, 
and all the sheriffs, by the fidehty 
which they owe to me and to God, 
that the church-dues according to the 
ancient laws may be paid before my 
return; namely, the plough alms, the 
tithes of cattle of the present year, 
the Peter-pence, the tithes of fruit in 
the middle of August, and the kirk- 
shot at the feast of St Martin, to the 
parish church. Should this be omitted 
at my return, I will punish the 
offender by exacting the whole fine 
appointed by law. ‘Fare ye wel.”! 

The power of Canute released the 
kingdom from the horrors of domestic 
war, but his ambition thirsted for a 
crown which had formerly been worn 
by his father. Sweyn had divided 
Norway between two brothers, Eric 
and Haco. When Enric accepted 
Northumberland from Canute, Iaco 
succeeded to the whole, but was 
driven from it by the superior power 
of Olave, a Norwegian sea-king. 
Canute seduced the natives from 
their allegiance to Olave by presents, 
sailed to Norway with an English 
fleet of fifty vessels; and was every- 
where received with acclamations of 
joy, and professions of attachment. 
He expelled Olave and restored Haco. 
But the latter was soon afterwards 
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drowned at sea; and Olave recovered 
lus dominions. That prince was a 
zealous Christian; but bis religous 
innovations irritated the jealousy of 
the pagan priests; and he was 
murdered in an maurrection of his 
subyjecta.! 
Canute’s last mulitary effort was 
apainst Scotland Fordun 
tells us, that Duncan, who, as nephew 
and herr to Malcolm, was in posses- 
mon of Cumberland, refused to hold 
it of Canute, because that prince had 
not obtained the crown by hereditary 
descent, but that, before the armies 
could engage, the two kings were 
reconciled, and the ancient conditions 
reapecting the possession of Cumber- 
land were solemnly renewed. Of 
these particulars our annalists are 
ignorant , and merely inform us, that 
Malcolm, unable to oppose the su- 
perior power of the Enghsh monarch, 
sabouttsd to his pleasure with two 
inferior prinoes, Melbeth and Jermac ? 
The courtiers of Canute, to please 
his vanity, were accustomed to extol 
him as the greatestof kings, whose will 
was obeyed by six powerful nations, 
the English, Scots, and W 
the Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians 
Canute either had the good sense 
to despise, or affected to despise, their 
flattery. On one of these occasions, 
as he was sitting on the shore near 
Southampton, he commanded the sea 
to respect ita sovereign. But the 
influx of the tide soon compelled him 
to retire, and he improved the oppor- 
tunity to read his flatterers a lecture 
on the weakness of earthly kings, 
when compared with the power of 
that supreme Bemg who rules the 
elements. Impressed with this idea, 
he 1s said, on his return to Winchester, 
to have taken the crown from his 
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head, and to have placed if on the 
great crucifix in the cathedral, and 
never more to have worn it even at 
public ceremonies? 

Canute lived several years after his 
pignmage to Rome. He died at 
Shaftesbury in 1085, and was buried 
at Winchester. By his queen Emma 
he had two children, a son, whom 
from his own name he called Harde- 
canute, or Canute the Hardy, and a 
daughter, Gunihida, who was marned 
to Henry, the son of Conrad, and 
emperor of y. Bemdes these 
children, Alfgrve, the daughter of 
Alfhelm, earl of Northampton, had 
borne hm, previously to his marriage, 
two sons, Sweyn and Harold Their 
illegitimacy, in the opmuon of the age, 
wasnogreat disgrace , and the violence 
of party endeavoured to obstruct 
their advancement, by describing 
them as supposititious But that 
they were acknowledged by their 
father, 1s evident. To the elder, 
Sweyn, was given the crown of Nor- 
way, after the assassmnation of Olave; 
Harold, by his promptitude and the 
favour of the soldiery, ascended the 


elsh, throne of England on the demise of 


Canute.‘ 


HAROLD, SURNAMED HAREFOOT. 


By the marriage settlement between 
Canute and Emma, and by a more 
recent declaration of the king, the 
crown ought to have devolved on 
Hardecanute. But that prince had 
been previously sent to take posses- 
sion of Denmark, and his absence 
encouraged the ambition of his ille- 
gittmate brother, Harold, whose inter- 
esta were warmly espoused by the 
Thingmanna at London,® the Danes 
im general, and the northern Enghsh 
The wishes of the southern counties 
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and ons of the two sons of Ethelred, 
who stall readed in Normandy. The 
country appeared on the eve of a 
civil war, and many, to escape the 
impending tempest, had sought an 
asylum 2n the morasses and forests, 

when a compromise was effected in a 
witena-gemot at Oxford ‘'o Harold 
wereallotted London andthe northern 
division of the kingdom , the counties 
on the right bank of the Thames were 
appropriated to Hardecanute, and 
during his absence were committed 
to the government of his mother 
Emma, and the ealdorman Godwin.' 

As soon as the news of the death of 
Canute had reached Normandy, Ed- 
ward, the eldest of the surviving sons 
of Ethelred, and afterwards king of 
England, collected a fleet of forty 
ships, crossed the Channel, and landed 
at Southampton. If he relied on the 
co-operation of his mother, he was 
deceived. Emma was more aitached 
to her children by Canute than to 
those by Ethelred; and was actually 
making every exertion to preserve 
the crown for Hardecanute. Though 
Edward landed within a few mules of 
her residence, and in the midst of her 
retainers, he found himself in a hostile 
country, a formidable force, which 
was hourly increasing, menaced him 
with destruction ; and the prince and 
his followers having plundered a few 
villages, retired to their ships, and 
returned to Normandy. The result 
of this expedition seems not to have 
been forgotten , and Emma, at a later 
period, was punished for her disaffec- 
tion by the neglect of her son, and 
the forfeiture of her treasures.? 

We are not told what were the 
reasons which determmed Harde- 
canute to trifle away his time in 
Denmark. Harold profited by the 
delay , and by threats and promises, 
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and presents, continued to extend hw 
authonty. But what chiefly contri- 
buted to fix him on the throne was a 
bloody and mysterious ocourrence, of 
whioh at the present day it 15 difficult 
to discover either the origi or the 
motive. A letter was conveyed to 
Edward and his brother Alfred m 

Normandy. It purported to be ashing 
ten by ther mother, upbraiding them 
with their apathy, descnibing the 
growing ascendancy of Harold, and 
urging one of them to cross the sea, 
and to assert his mght to the crown 
By the histoman who has preserved 
this letter, 14 18 pronounced a forgery, 
contrived by Harold to decoy one of 
the two princes into hus hands? But 
it will require no small share of cre- 
duhty to beheve this story Why 
should he mvite only one, and not 
both of the brothers? By removing 
both out of his way, he would secure 
himself against the clammante, to 
whom the eyes of the natves were 
pmncipally directed but the benefit 
which might be derived from the 
murder of one would be more than 
balanced by the mfamy which would 
result from so detestable a crime. 
However this may be, 1t 1s certain 
that Alfred, the younger, accepted 
the invitation, raised a small body of 
troops in Normandy, repared to the 
court of Baldwin, earl of Flanders, 
and by the addition of a few adyen- 
turers from Boulogne, swelled the 
number of his followers to six hun- 
dred men. At Sandwich he found a 
strong force prepared to oppose him; 
and changing his course, steered round 
the North Foreland, till he came op- 
posite to the city of Canterbury, where 
he landed without discovering an 
enemy. Within a few hours he was 
met by Godwin, who plighted to him 
his faith, and undertook to conduct 
him to Emma. Leaving London on 
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the right, because it belonged to 
Harold, they proceeded to Guildford, 
where the earl quartered Alfred and 
hie men in small bodies among the 
inhabitants, supplied them plentifully 
with and having promised 
to wait on the prince in the morning, 
retired to his own remdence. In the 
midst of the might, the satellites of 
Herold arrived,surpmsed the strangers 
20 their beds, and reserved them for 
the butchery of the following day. 
With ther hands bound behind 
them they were ranged in a line; 
every tenth man out of the six hun- 
dred received Ins liberty , and of the 
rest a few were selected for slavery. 
The scene which followed can hardly 
be paralleled in the annals of Amert- 
can feroaty. The remaining victims 
weremained,or bhnded, or hamstrung, 
or scalped, or embowellied, according 
to the caprice or barbarity of their 
tormentors. “Never,” says one of 
the chroniclers, “ was a more bloody 
deed done in this land since the ar- 
rival of the Danes.” The prince him- 
self was hurried away to Harold in 
London, and thence to the Isle of 
Ely, under the charge of a thane, 
whose threats and insults aggravated 
the horrors of his situation Seated 
on a sorry horse, stripped of hus 
clothes, and with his feet tied beneath 
the saddle, the son of Ethelred was 
exposed in each town and village to 
the derision, perhaps to the comm- 
seration, of the beholders. At Ely 
he was arraigned before a court of 
raiscreanta, and adjudged to lose his 
eyes. The sentence was executed by 
main force; and the unfortunate 
prince, after lingering a few days, 
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expired, either through the violence 
of his sufferings, or by the dagger of 
aN assasain.' 

Of the truth of this melancholy 
tale there 1s no reason to doubt. It 
has been transmitted to us by a con- 
temporary writer, who received his 
information from the survivors of the 
massacre, and his narrative 1s fully 
confirmed by the testimony of suc- 
ceeding historians. Yet it 1s difficult 
to believe, that such unnecessary 
cruelty, so wanton a waste of human 
blood, could have been, as is pre- 
tended, a mere act of precaution on 
the part of Harold. It wears more 
the appearance of a deed, stimulated 
by the thirst of revenge, or prempted 
by the hope of inspiring terror. Per- 
haps Alfred, by his previous cruelty, 
had sharpened the resentment of his 
enemies, undoubtedly he had come 
for the purpose of driving Harold 
from the throne,? and probably at the 
invitation of Emma; for that princess 
immediately prepared to quit the 
country, and accepted the offer of an 
asylum at Bruges from Baldwin of 
Flanders, who had patronized the 
attempt of the unfortunate Alfred > 

Her flight left Harold without an 
opponent- the thanes of Wessex with- 
drew their allegiance from his hal{- 
brother; and he was unanimousiy 
chosen king of England But when 
he called on Egelnoth, the archbishop 
of Canterbury, to perform the cere- 
mony of his coronation, that prelate, 
placing the mnsignia of royalty on the 
altar, boldly rephed: “There are the 
crown and sceptre, which Canute 
intrusted to my charge. To you I 
neither give nor refuse them. You 
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may take them if you please; but I 
strictly forhid any of my brother 
bishops to usurp an office, which 1s 
the prerogative of my see.” Of 
Harold’s behaviour on this extraor- 
dinary occurrence, we are ignorant; 
but he appears to have subsequently 
removed the primate’s objections, and 
to have been crowned with the usual 
solemnities.' 

No details of his government have 
been transmitted to postenty. One 
writer insinuates, that he was a bene- 
factor to the Church. another, hostile 
to his memory, asserts that, through 
hatred of Christiamty, he absented 
himself from all the publio offices of 
religion.? His principal amusement 
was the chase, in which he frequently 
hunted on foot, and from his fleetness 
acquired the surname of “ harefoot.” 
After a short reign of four years, he 
died in 1040, and was buried at 
Westminster. 
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Emma, after her arrival at Bruges, 
had endeavoured, by frequent mes- 
sages, to inflame the ambition, and 
accelerate the preparations of her son 
Hardecanute. Two years, however, 
elapsed, before she was able to direct 
lis attention to his interests in Eng- 
land; and then, leaving a powerful 
armament in port, he saled with nine 
ships to consult his mother. Dumnng 
his residence with her at Bruges, a 
messenger arrived with the welcome 
intelligence of the death of Harold; 
and he was followed by a deputation 
of English and Danish thanes, re- 
questing Hardecanute to ascend the 
throne of his father. As soon as his 
fleet had joined him from Denmark, 
he proceeded with mxty-two sail to 
England? His authority was mme- 
diately acknowledged, but one of the 
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first measures of his government ex- 
cited universal discontent. By Canute 
the Thingmanna had been reduced to 
the complement of sixteen ships; and 
the pay of these Danish guards had 
been long defrayed by the nation at 
the annual rate of eight marks for 
each private, and of twelve marks for 
each officer. The addition of the new 
fleet had multiphed their number in 
@ five-fold degree ; and the tax which 
was 1m m consequence, expe- 
rienced considerable opposition. At 
Worcester the collectors, Thurstan 
and Feader, were put to death in an 
msurrection of the populace. Bat 
@ severe punishment followed the 
offence. During four days the county 
was given up to pillage, and on the 
fifth the city was reduced to ashes. 
The inhabitants had fled to an wland 
in the Severn, where they defended 
themselves till they appeased the 
vengeance, and obtained the pardon, 
of the king.* 

Hardecanute could not forget the 
injuries of Harold to himself and to 
his relatives, the usurpation of the 
crown, the exile of Emma, and the 
murder of Alfred; and his feehngs 
urged him to an act of impotent 
revenge, the folly of which was equal 
to ite barbarity. Asif he could make 
the dead to feel, he ordered the tomb 
of his predecessor to be opened, the 
body to be decapitated, and the head 
and trunk to be thrown into the 
Thames. Both were recovered by 
some fishermen, who deposited them 
in the cemotery of St. Clement’s, the 
usual burying-place of the Danes.* 

The care of this posthumous ex- 
ecution had been delegated to Alfric, 
archbishop of York, and Godwin, earl 
of Weesex. But the commussioners 
disagreed, and the prelate aconsed 
the earl of the murder of Alfred. 
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Godwim denied the charge,and cleared 
himself, in the legal manner, by his 
own oath, and the oaths of a jury of 
his peers, the principal noblemen in 
England.' It cannot be ascertained 
whether this acquittal removed the 
suspicions of Hardecanute but the 
eaxi was restored to favour, and par- 
pated with Emma in the admuni- 
mn of the langdom. He had 
to the lang a most magnificent 
resent, a ship of the usual dimen- 
at ee the stern was covered 
with plates of gold. It carned eighty 
warriors, the retainers of Godwin. 
Their lances, helmets, and coats of 
mail were gilt; their battle-axes ghs- 
tened with decorations of gold and 
silver; the hilte of their swords, the 
nails and bosses of their shields, were 
of gold, and they wore round each arm 
two golden bracelets of the weight of 
sixteen ounoes.? This account will 
not excite surprise in the reader, who 
recollects that the Northmen were 
accustomed to expend the plunder of 
nations in embellishing their arms 
and ships, objects of mestimable value 
in the eyes of the northern pirates? 
Hardecanute 18 described as mild 
in his manners, and generous in his 
. dispomtion. His table was copiously 
supphed at four different hours in the 
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day. This was no mean recommenda- 
taon in the op:muon of the chieftains, 
who set a high valueon the pleasures 
of the table, and expected to eat and 
drink at the expense of the sovereign.‘ 
He sent for his half-brother Edward 
from Normandy, received him with 
the sincerest fmendship, and gave him 
& princely establishment, Huis aster 
Gunthlda, the fairest woman of her 
time, he married to the emperor 
Henry. All the thanes, both Englzh 
and Danish, attended her to the sea- 
shore, desirous of attracting the no~ 
face of the king, by the attention 
which they paid to the princess; and 
never before, say the chronicles, was 
seen in England, so magnificent a 
display of gold, and silver, and gems, 
and of silken vests, and beautiful 
horses. The songs which were com- 
posed on the occasion, continued to 
be sang by the people in their con- 
vivial meetings, and preserved the 
memory of Gumbida through many 
succeeding generations.® 

The character of the king was such 
as to afford the presage of a tranquil 
and prosperous reign. But his con- 
itatutzon was feeble, and his life had 
been frequently endangered by dis- 

@. In his seoond year he honoured 
with his presence the nuptials of a 
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noble Dane at Lambeth. As he was 
standing mn the midst of the company, 
and hfting the cup to his mouth, he 
suddenly fell to the ground, was car- 
ried speechless to his chamber, and m 
a short tame expired. His body was 
laid near that of his father in the 
church of Winchester.’ 

Hardecanute left no issue. His 
death severed the connection between 
the crowns of England and Denmark. 
Magnus, the son of Olave, who had 
driven Sweyn from Norway, now 
obtained possesuon of Denmark. 


EDWARD THE CONFESSOR 


Before the body of the departed 
king could be laid m the grave, his 
half-brother Edward had been called 
to the throne by the voice of the 
citizens of London. The rightful har 
of the Saxon lne was the son of 
Edmund Ironside, the exle in Hun- 
gary But, in determining the suc- 
cession, the Einglish had frequently 
substituted the uncle for the nephew. 
‘Edward was present , his character and 
his misfortunes pleaded im his favour ; 
the wishes of the natives loudly de- 
manded a king of the race of Cerdic 
and the murmurs of the Danes, if the 
Danes were inclined to murmur, were 
speedily mlenced by the overwhelm- 
ing influence of Godwin = It, was not, 
however, before the following Easter, 
that the son of Ethelred, having 
promised to preserve the laws of 


1 Ibd Flor 624. 
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Canute, was crowned by Archbishop 
Eadsy, who embraced the opportumty 
of reading to the new sovereign a long 
lecture on the regal duties, and the 
paternal government of his Saxon 
predecessors.* 

Edward was now about forty years 
of age, twenty-seven of which he had 
spent an exile in Normandy. Pre- 
cluded by circumstances from every 
rational hope of obtaining the crown, 
he had solaced the hours of banish- 
ment with the pleasures of the 
chase, and the exercises of religion, 
and he brought with him to the 
throne those habits of moderation 
and tranquillity which he had ac- 
quired in a private station. He was 
a good, rather than a great, king. To 
preserve peace, and promote religion, 
to enforce the ancient laws, and to 
diminish the burthens of his people, 
were the chief objects of his govern- 
ment but he possessed not that 
energy of mind, nor that ferocity of 
disposition, which, perhaps, were ne- 
cessary to command the respect, and 
to repress the violence, of the lawless 
nobles by whom he was surrounded. 

At his accession he found three 
powerful chieftains near the throne, 
Godwin, Leofnec, and Siward. They 
bore the title of earls for the ascen- 
dancy of the Danes had mtroduced 
Danish customs and Danish appella- 
tions. The ealdormen of the Saxons 
had been transformed into the earl of 
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the Northmen, and the different | Leofric, and Siward, he hastened to 


earldoms were parcelled out as cir- 
cumstances suggested, some being 
confined within narrow hunts, while 
others were extended to several coun- 
ties. As the delegates of the sovereign, 
the earls possessed conmderable power. 
They levied forces, received fines, 
tried causes, and exercised the ordi- 
dinary functions of royalty withm 
their respective jurisdictions but 
they were removable at the will of 
the king and the witan, and did not 
transmit their offices, as mheritances, 
to their children. The carldom of 
Siward extended from the Humber 
to the confines of Scotland , Leofric 
was called the earl of Leicester, but 
hw government comprehended most 
of the northern counties of Mercia. 
Godwin ruled in Wessex, Sussex, and 
Kent, and his two sons, Sweyn and 
Harold, already possessed, or soon 
obtamed, the former the earldom of 
Gloucester, Hereford, Somerset, Ox- 
ford, and Berks, the latter that of 
Essex, Middlesex, Huntingdon, East 
Angha, and Cambndgeshire When 
united, these noblemen were more 
than a match for the king, whose 
chief security lay in their mutual 
jealousies and discordant interests 

It was fortunate for Edward, that, 
in the commencement of his reign, 
these powerful chieftains overlooked 
every subject of private dissension in 
ther common zeal for the royal 
service. By their aid the restoration 
of the crown to the Saxon line was 
peaceably effected, and the Danish 
famuihes, whose fidelity was ambiguous, 
or whose former tyranny deserved 
punishment, were dnven out of the 
kingdom To the list of the sufferers 
must be added the queen-mother 
Edward held a council at Gloucester 
thence, accompanied by Godwin, 
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® This 15 asserted the monk of Wm- 
ehester, who relates ae Bac 


Winchester, seized her treasures, and 
swept away the cattle and corn from 
the lands which she possessed as her 
dower’ The reader will already have 
noticed several anstances of thir 
species of mihtary execution, but 
why it was inflicted upon Emma we 
have no particular information By 
her partiality to the Danes she had 
acquired the hatred of the natives. 
The riches, which she collected with 
assiduity, had always been at the 
command of her younger children, 
while her sons by Ethelred were 
suffered to feel the privations of 
poverty. To her opposition was 
owing, in all probability, the failure 
of Edward’s descent after the death 
of Canute; and 1t was even whispered 
that she was not guiltless of the blood 
of Alfred.?, Her antapathy to the king 
had discovered itself since his acces- 
sion, and she had obstanately refused 
to grant him any pecuniary aid?® 
But whatever were the motives 
which prompted this act of severity 
towards her, the character of Edward, 
and the sanction of his council, will 
justify the behef that it had not been 
wantonly adopted She was still 
permitted to retain her dower, and to 
reside at Winchester, where she died 
in 1052. 

While Edward was employed in 
consolidating his power at home, a 
formidable competitor was rising 0 
the north Hardecanute, when he 
ruled m Denmark, had been fre- 
quently engaged in war with Magnus, 
the conqueror of Norway; till both 
princes, fatigued with the useless 
struggle, had consented to a peace, 
on the precarious, but not unusual 
condition, that the survivor should 
succeed to the dominions of his de- 
ceased adversary. At the death of 
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Hardecanute, Magnus occupied Den- 
mark But this did not satisfy his 
ambition ; he also demanded the Eng- 
lish crown, on the plea that, since 1t 
had been worn by Hardecanute, 1t 
‘was included in the provisions of the 
treaty. To Ins messengers Edward 
returned a sensible and resolute an- 
swer. that he sat on the English 
throne as the descendant of the Eng- 
hsh monarchs; that he had been 
called to it by the free choice of the 
people; and that he would never 
abandon 1t but with his hfe. The 
Northman had threatened to support 
his pretensions with all the power of 
Denmark and Norway, and Edward, 
to oppose the danger, had collected a 
numerous fieet at Sandwich But 
Magnus was detained at home to 
defend his own territories against the 
rival efforts of Sweyn, the son of Ulfr 
and Althritha, the sister of Canute. 
Sweyn was defeated, and bis cause 
appeared desperate, when the un- 
expected death of Magnus raised him 
to the throne. Norway was imme- 
diately seized by Harold, the nephew 
of Olave he engaged in hostilities 
with Sweyn, and both princes in- 
effectually solated the aid of the 
king of England Sweyn had for- 
merly requested fifty ships to support 
bim agamst Magnus he now de- 
manded the same number against 
Harold. Though his requests were 
supported by all the imfluence of 
Godwin, who had married his aunt 
Githa, the witena-gemot on both 
occasions returned a peremptory 
refusal ! 

From the falure of Godwin m 
these attempts, 1t would appear as if 
the other noblemen, alarmed at his 
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increasing influence, had combmed to 
oppose his designs, and undermine 
Ins power. For besides their former 
honours, his sons had acquired a 
distinguished place in Edward's affec- 
tions,? and his daughter had been 
crowned queen of England. By the 
chroniclers favourable to the God- 
wins, Editha has been panegyrized 
for her learning, and piety, and libe- 
rahty She was in their language 
“the rose blooming in the midst ot 
thorns”? By others she has been 
painted m less amiable colours, and 
there are certain facta, which seem to 
depose that she was as vindictive of 
spirit, and as reckless of blood as any 
of her kindred. We are told that 1¢ 
was with the utmost reluctance that 
Edward consented to the marriage , 
declaring that she might enjoy the 
honours of a queen, but not the 
nights of a wife, a declaration inter- 
preted by some to mean that he had 
bound himself by vow to a life of 
continency, but attributed by others 
to his rooted antipathy to Godwin 
and his famuly ‘ 

The power of the Godwins received 
its first shock from the ungovernable 
passions of Sweyn, the eldest of the 
five brothers. He had violated the 
person of Edgive, the abbess of Leo- 
minster, and the indignant piety of 
Edward drove him into banishment 
The outlaw assumed the profession of 
a sea-king, and sought wealth and 
power by piratical depredations. 
Weary at last with wandering on the 
ocean, he returned to England, sent 
Ins submission to the king, and ob- 
tained a promise of pardon But the 
execution of the promise was opposed 
by two unexpected adversaries, his 
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brother Harold, and Beorn his cousin, 
who had shared his earldom between 
them. Disappointment urged him to 
revenge, which he sought under the 
mask of fmendship At the request 
of the emperor Henry, Edward had 
collected a numerous fleet for the 
purpose of opposing Baldwin, earl of 
Flanders. This armament was di- 
vided into two squadrons, of which 
one lay at Sandwich, under the 1m- 
mediate conimand of the king, the 
other at Pevensey, under that of Earl 
Godwin Sweyn, concealing his real 
design, visited his father at Pevensey, 
where he was apparently reconmled 
to Beorn, and prevailed on that thane 
to withdraw his oppoation Thence 
the two cousins proceeded together 
towards Sandwich, for the avowed 
purpose of sohciting the royal cle- 
mency in favour of the outlaw, but 
on the road Beorn was suddenly 
seized by a body of armed men, hur- 
ried on board a ship at Bosenham, 
and conveyed to Dartmouth, on the 
coast of Devon The marmers of 
Sweyn, by the command of their 
master, murdered and buried their 
prisoner, his bones were afterwards 
discovered at a great depth in the 
ground, and re-interred near those of 
his uncle Canute, at Winchester 
The assassins sailed to Bruges, and 
found an asylum under the protection 
of Baldwin, earl of Flanders, who had 
made his peace with the emperor! 
After this aggravation of his guilt, it 
is strange that Sweyn should cherish 
the hope of forgiveness; and still 
more strange that he should ults- 
mately obtain 1 But time wore 
down the edge of Edward’s resent~ 
ment, and pity, or the recollection of 
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former friendshrp, or the fear of 
ahenating a powerful family, induced 
him, at the solicitation of the bishop 
of Worcester, to restore the outlaw 
to his honours and estates 

In the same year that active and 
zealous pontiff, Leo IX , consecrated 
the great church at Rheims, and held 
@ counci! the next day, in which were 
promulgated certain canons agamst 
simoniacal preferments in the Church. 
Dudoc, bishop of Wells, Walfric, ab- 
bot of St Augustine's, and Elfwine, 
abbot of Ramsey, were present, with 
1nstructions to bring back accurate 
information of “the decrees which 
should be passed for the welfare of 
Chnstendom” But Leo had sum- 
moned another and more general 
council to meet in Rome on the fol- 
lowing festival of Easter, and to this 
Heriman, bishop of Sherborne, and 
Eldred, bishop of Worcester, were 
sent, both as representatives of the 
Anglo-Saxon prelacy, and as messen- 
gers from the king As Enghsh 
bishops, they took part in the promul- 
gation of canons against simony, and 
in the excommunication of Berenga~ 
rius on account of his new doctrines 
respecting the Eucharist,? as the 
king’s messengers they consulted the 
pope and council respecting a case 
which perplexed the royal conscience. 
Edward had vowed to visit the tombs 
of the apostles at Rome, hke his pre- 
decessors, Ethelwulf and Canute, but 
the witan objected to his departure 
from England, as long as he had no 
heir to the crown Leo, having con- 
sulted the council, absolved the king 
from his vow, but on the condition 
that the money, which he had col- 
lected to defray the expense of his 
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journey, should be distributed among 
the poor, and that out of his yearly 
moome he should found, or refound, 
an abbey in honour of St. Peter. 
This commutation was accepted, the 
money was given mm doles to the poor, 
and from that moment the tenth part 
of the receipts from the king’s manors 
was faithfully set apart for the foun- 
dation of the abbey." 

In the beginning of the same year 
died Eadsy, the archbishop of Canter 
bury, who was succeeded by Robert of 
Jumueges, the king’s favourite Ed- 
ward had been acquainted with him, 
when he was a simple monk in Nor- 
mandy, had brought him to England, 
made him one of his chaplains, and 
then preferred him to the see of Lon- 
don Jtobert, immediately on lus 
translation to Canterbury, sect out on 
a journey to Rome, in comphance 
with the ancient practice For, ever 
since the origin of Christianity among 
the Anglo-Saxons, 1t had been re- 
quired of every metropolitan, that m 
voken of his subjection to the Church 
of Rome, he should repair soon after 
his election to the holy city, and should 
solicit from the pope the grant of the 
palhum, in confirmation of his archi- 
episcopal authority Itwas customary 
for the pontiff on these occasions to 
inquire into the state of religion in 
England, and to give to the new me- 
tropolitan particular inatractions for 
his conduct From the known cha- 
racter of Leo, there can be no doubt 
that he would ms:st on the strict ob- 
servance of the canons lately passed | 
against simony, and Robert, immedi- 
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mandate in his hand, and met mth 
another refusal To every petition 
and remonstrance the archbishop re- 
phed, that he could not disobey the 
orders which be had received from the 
rope The controversy lasted during 
several months; but Sparhavoc yielded 
at last, and was superseded by Wil- 
liam, a foreigner also, and one of the 
royal chaplains.? 

The two marnages of Emma, a 
Norman princess, with two kings of 
England, had given occasion to the 
settlement of some Norman famulies 
in England, and the subsequent ac- 
cession of Edward to the throne had 
added totheir number. He had been 
accompanicd or followed by several 
foreign churchmen, whom he rawed 
to high ecclesiastical dignities, and by 
several laymen, who appear to have 
held inferior offices 1m the royal house- 
hold One of them he honoured with 
the title and office of earl, Radulf, the 
son of Drogo, count of Mantes, but 
then, 1f Radulf were a Frenchman on 
the father’s side, he was an Anglo- 
Saxon by his mother Goda, the mster 
of Edward. On the death of Drogo 
this lady had marned Dustace, count 
of Boulogne, who, tn 1050, came to 
England, to vimt his brother-in-law 
It chanced, however, that either 1n his 
way to the court, or in his return from 
it, his followers quarrelled with the 
burghers of Dover, a town belonging 
to Earl Godwin , both had recourse to 
arms, and several persons, natlvor as 
well as foreigners, were slain. This 
sanguinary affray has been attnbuted 
by different writers to accident, or the 
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Godwin to chastise the insolence of 
his men. The earl disdained to obey, 


his two sons applauded the spit of 
ther father, and improved the pre- 
sent opportunity to direct the national 
annmosity against the foreign favour- 
ites. Three armies from the three 
earldoms of Godwin, Sweyn, and Ha- 
rold, directed ther march towards 
Longtree, in Gloucestershire, to pun- 
ish, as 1t was pretended, the depreda- 
tions committed on the lands of Ha- 
rold by the French garrison of a castle 
in Herefordshire’? But Edward, who 
lay at Gloucester, was not to be de- 
ceived by this flumsy pretext; he sum- 
moneda to his aid Radulf, and Leofne, 
and Siward, and was soon in a condl- 
tion tointimidate bsopponentse. The 
troops demanded to be led against the 
insurgent earis, and the best blood in 
England, says the chronicler, would 
have been shed, had not more tempe- 
rate measures been suggested by the 
wisdom of Leofric, and adopted by the 
moderation of Edward It was pro- 
posed to summon the witena-gemot, 
and to refer every subject of dispute 
to the decimon of that assembly To 
so equitable an offer Godwin dared 
not object; and hostages, as 1f the two 
parties were on 3 footing of equality, 
were mutually exchanged At the 
appointed day, the autumnal equinox, 
Edward entered London at the head 
of the most powerful army that had 
been seen for many years; Godwin at 
the same time took possession of South- 
wark with a oonsiderable number of 
followers. But the influence of the 
earl shrunk before the awe that was 
created by the majesty of the king, 
and the terror that was inspired by the 
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superionty of lus force. The msur- 
gent army gradually melted away; and 
Sweyn, on the night before the day 
appointed for an inquiry into the death 
of Beorn, thought 1¢ prudent to flee. 
He was solemnly pronounced an out- 
law, the thanes, who held of Godwin 
and Harold, were compelled to swear 
fealty to the king; and the two earls 
were ordered to clear themselves of the 
accusations against them by the oaths 
of twelve compurgators 1n the pre- 
sence ofthe witan. Asa previous con- 
dition they demanded hostages for 
their safety, but this demand was 
sternly refused, and they were al- 
lowed five days either to establish their 
imnocence, or to quit the kingdom 
Godwin, with his wife and three sons, 
Sweyn, Tostig, and Gurth, fled for 
protection to the earl of Flanders, 
Harold, and his brother Leofwin, has- 
tened to Bristol, embarked on board a 
vessel belonging to Sweyn, and with 
difficulty reached Ireland.? The queen 
was involved in the common 
of her famly Her lands were seized 
by the king, and her person intrusted 
to the custody of Edward’s sister, the 
abbess of Wherwell Some wniters 
affirm that she was treated with great 
severity, but a contemporary histo- 
rian assures us, that she was conducted. 
with royal pomp to the monastery al- 
lotted for her resdence, and informed. 
that her confinement was only a mea- 
sure of temporary precaution.® 

At the very commencement of the 
surrection, the foreign favourites 
had trembled for their safety; and by 
their advice Edward had solicited the 
assistance of William, duke of Nor- 
mandy. Tranquillity was hardly’ re- 


renuy Frencise men, or Welse (lores 
cima anaes The latter term 
Kaihie some fasion, on account of its 
similarity to the word “We 
2 Chron. Sax. 168, 164. Chron Lamb ad 
ann 1053 
3 The author of the Life of Edward, 
quoted by Stow, p 96 Hus authority. the 
ater, & as h hie dpaicated tus work to Editha 
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stored, when that prince, with a/{ Godwin sent hissubmissmon toEdward, 


powerful fleet, reached the coast of 
England As his services were no: 
longer wanted, he landed with a gal-' 
lant tram of knights, was kindly 
received by the king, visited several 
of the royal villas, and was dismissed 
with magnificent presents. Many 
have pretended, that the real object 
of thas interview was the future suc- 
cession of William to the crown of 
England, but Ingulf, who accom- 
panied that prince on his return to 
Normandy, and was for several years 
his confidential secretary, assures us, 
that the idea of succeeding to the 
English throne had not yet presented 
itself to his mind. 

While Godwm remained at Bruges. 
he did not abandon himself to despair, 
but spent the winter in arranging 
the means of revenge A few days 
before midsummer he put to sea with 
a small squadron, while a power- 
ful armament at Sandwich, under the 
earls Radulf and Odda, watched hi» 
motions Theoutlaw was unconscious 
of his danger, but he escaped in a 
storm, and precipitately returned to 
his former asylum ‘The royal com- 
manders were dismissed for their neg- 
hgence, and, wile the council was 
debating on the appointment of their 
successors, the mariers (so loosely 
combined were the armaments of these 
times) returned to their respective 
homes. This dispersion of the fleet 
encouraged Godwin to renew his 
attempt, in the Channel he was met 
by Harold from Ireland, with their 
united squadrons they pillaged the 
coast, swept away the ships from the 
different harbours, advanced up the 
Thames, and sailed through the south- 
ern arch of the bridge at London 
The royal fleet of fifty sail was ranged 
on the opposite side of the mver, and 
a powerful army lined the left bank, 


1 In 65 Flor 627 UHemmungford, 
456. Brea. Lamb. ad ann. 1052, 


, by whom 16 was sternly refused. But 
' the king’s reluctance was gradually 
subdued by the pohcy of Stigand, who 
sinuated that his troops were unw2l- 
ling to shed the blood of their coun- 
trymen, and that 16 was folly to sacri- 
fice the affections of bis subjects to 
the interests of a few Normans At 
length he extorted from the reluctant 
king 2a commission to negotiate with 
Godwin, and that instant the foreign- 
ers fled in despair. Robert, archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Ulf, bishop of 
Dorchester, mounting their horses, 
fought ther way through their op- 
ponents, rode to Ness, in Essex, and 
seizing a small and shattered bark, 
committed themselves to the mercy of 
the waves, The others dispersed in 
different directions , and by the con- 
Divance of Edward's fnends escaped 
with their hves, though they were 
compelled to quit the kingdom. By 
their flight the principal obstacle to an 
accommodation wasremoved Godwin 
received permission to visit the king. 
He laid the blame of the late dissen- 
sions on the Normans, attested in the 
most solemn manner the innocence of 
himself and his children, and surren- 
dered as pledges for his loyalty his son 
Wulfnoth, and his nephew Haco 
Edward received him kindly, but for 
greater security sent the hostages to 
be kept by William of Normandy. 
The foreign favourites were outlawed 
by decree of the great council , God- 
win and Harold recovered their earl- 
doms, and Editha was recalled from 
her prison to the throne? But to 
Sweyn Edward was inexorable. He 
had been guilty of a most inhuman 
and perfidious murder, and seeing 
lumself abandoned by his family, he 
submitted to the discipline of the 
ecclesiastical canons. He walked, a 
barefoot pilgrim, from Flanders to 


os Chron. Sax. 165 — 168, Flor. 627, 
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Palestine , visited with tears of com- 
punction the holy places , and finished 
his penance and his hfe in the pro- 
vinoe of Lycia.! 

services of the negotiater on 
this occasion were not forgotten by 
the Godwms lic had expelled Arch- 
bishop Robert he succeeded to the 
honours of that prelate. Without 
learning, without any of the virtues 
becoming his profession, Stigand, even 
under a religious monarch, arrived at 
the Inghest dignity in the English 
church Ji1s only merit was an apti- 
tude for intrigue and the art of profit- 
ing by every occurrence. He had 
been originally noticed by Canute, and 
appointed one of the royal chaplains 
By the intervention of friends, and 
tho aid of presents, he became bishop 
of Helmstan from Helmstan he was 
successively removed to Selsey and 
Winchester, and now obtained the 
great object of his ambition, the archi- 
episcopal see of Canterbury To his 
unspeakable mortification, Pope Leo 
IX. could not be persuaded that a 
church was vacant, of which the 
bishop was still alive, and refused to 
surrender his rights? But the vigi- 
lance of Stagand never slept; John of 
Velitree, under the name of Benedict, 
usurped the papacy for a few months, 
and 1: was no difficult matter for onc 
intruder to obtain the pallium from 
another. However, Benedict was soon 
expelled, and Alexander II suspended 
Stigand from the exercise of the epi- 
soopal functions. Still, under the 
patronage of Harold, he contrived to| 
deceive the sumphoity of Edward , and | 
his avarice absorbed at the same time 
tho revenues not only of the churches 
of Canterbury and Winchester, but 
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* Robert had gone to Rome, and in his 
return with a papal letter, died at Jumeges, 
an abbey in Normandy —Maim 46 
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also of the monastenes of St Augus- 
tane’s, St. Alban’s, Ely, and Glaston- 
bury * 

Godwin did not long survive the 
disgrace of his enemies He died the 
following Easter (15th April, 1053), 
and the story, which was invented by 
the malice of party, would persuade 
us that his death was a visible judg- 
ment of Heaven on the murderer of 
Alfred He was sitting, we are told, 
at tablo with the kmg Observing a 
servant, who had chanced to make a 
false step, support himself with hn» 
other foot, he exclarmed—* See, how 
one brother assists another ! ”’-—“ Yes,” 
replied Edward, looking sternly at the 
earl, “and if Alfred were now alive, he 
might also assist me” Godwin felt 
the reproach, loudly protested hus 
innocence, and with the most solemn 
execrations wished that, 1f he were 
guilty, he might not live to eat the 
morsel which he held in his hand 
He put 1t to his mouth, and 1mme- 
diately expired* Such 1s the tale in 
its most umproved state. At its first 
publication the preparatory incident, 
and the remark of Edward, appear to 
have been forgotten*® The real fact 
1s, that Godwim on Easter Monday 
fell speechless from the royal table, 
that he was carnod by his three sons 
into the king's chamber, and that, 
after lingering for some tame in great 
torment, he died on the following 
Thursday * Hus earldom was given to 
Harold that of Harold to Alfgar, the 
son of Leofric 

The character of this powerful ear! 
has been painted by most of our his- 
torians in colours of blood They 
describe him as a monster of inhu- 
manity, duphety, and ambition But 


¢ Higden, 280 Eudborn, 239 West 215. 
Brompton, 943 , according to whom the per- 
son who made the false step was Harold, 
Godwin’s son, and cup-bearer to the 
D 
® Ingulf, 
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their credit is lessened by the consi- 
deration that they wrote after the 
Conquest, when every artitice was 
adopted to persuade the Enghsh, that 
the man whom the Norman had pro- 
cipitated from the throne, was, on 
account of his own crimes and those 
of hw father, unworthy to remam on 
it. To their defamation may be op- 
posed the panegynic of Edward's bio- 
graphor, who dedicated his work to 
Editha If we may believe him, the 
earl was the father of the people, the 
support of the nation ‘To the peace- 
fuland virtuous he was kind, generous, 
and placable, but the turbulent and 
lawless trembled at his hon-hke coun- 
tenance, and dreaded the severity of 
his justice The Enghsh lamented 
his death as a national calamity, and 
placed their only consolation m his 
son Harold, the inhentor of his father’s 
virtues no less than of hw honours! 
Probably the truth will be found be- 
tween the exaggerated ecncomiums of 
one party and the undistinguishing 
invectives of the other 

Though the late disturbances had 
interrupted the general tranquillity, 
they had been termmated without 
bloodshed, and had inflicted no consi- 
derable injury on the people The 
principal calamities of Edward’s reign 
were pestilence and famine, evils 
which, at this period, occasionally 
visited every partof Europe. As long 
as apriculture was 1n 1ts infancy, each 
unfavourable season was followed by a 
year of scarcity , and while the inter- 
course befween nations was rare and 
insecure, the wants of one people could 
not be reheved from the plenty of 
another. The chroniclers of the age 
frequently complain of the inclemency 
of the seasons, of earthquakes, which, 


1 Vit Ed apud Stow, 97 These opposite 
accounts so perplexed Malmsbury, that he 
knew not what to beheve or what to reject 
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2 Chron Sax 157,169 Chron Lamb ad 
ann 1046,10509 Mairos,157 Inthe year 
1049 we are told that much corn and many 
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on one occasion, created considerable 
alarm at Derby and at Worcester, of 
the distress caused by the failure of 
the crops, and of contagious distempers 
which affleted not only the cattle, 
but also the human race? Tho bene- 
volent heart of Edward mourned over 
the calamites of bis people, and he 
cayerly adopted every expedient which 
seemed hkely to remove or to mrtigato 
their suffermgs The Dane-gelt had 
now been paid for eight-and-thirty 
years, 1t formed a considerable part 
of the royal revenue. In 1051 the 
king resolved to sacrifice this advan- 
tage to the relief of the peoplo, and 
the abolition of so odious an impost 
was received by them with every doe- 
monstration of gratitude On another 
occasion, When his nobles had raised a 
jarge sum on their vassals, and begged 
him to accvpt the free gift of lus faith- 
ful subjects, he refused the present as 
extorted from the labour of the poor, 
and commanded it to be restored to 
the onginal contributors ? 

The only foreagn war in which the 
lang engaged was against an usurper, 
whose infamy has been immortalized 
by the geniusofShakspeare In 1039 
Duncan, king of Scotland, was mur- 
dered by Macbeth <A prince driven 
by force from the throne of his fathers 
might justly claim the sympathy of 
Edward , and Maleolin, the son of 
Duncan, received from him the per- 
mission to vindicate his mghts mth 
the aid of an English army. For fif- 
teen years the power of the murderer 
discouraged every atlempt, and the 
fugilive resided with lis uncle S:ward, 
earl of Northumberland. But when 
Macduff, the thane of Fife, unfurled 
the royal standard, Maicolm hastened 
to the insurgents, Siward accom- 


farms in Derbyshire were destroyed by the 
ewid-fire (Chron Lamb ad ann ), or, as itis 
termed in the Chron of Manlros, by the 
wood fire (\gnis aersus vulgo dictus silvati- 
cus) —e a 187 
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panied him with a powerful force, 
and the victory of Lanfanan, in Aber- 
deenshire, by the fall of Macbeth, 
placed the crown on the head of the 
rightful her. Among those who 
perished in the action was the son of 
Siward. The hero anxiously inquired 
in what manner the young man had 
fallen , and being assured that his 
wounds were received in front, ex- 
clamed that he was satisfied, and 
wished for himself no better fate. 
Soon after lus return, Siward was 
uttacked by a disorder which proved 
mortu) , but he declared that he would 
die as he had lived, like a warrior , and 
ordering his arms to be brought, 
breathed his last, sitting upright on 
his bed, and leaning upon his spear.! 
Lhs son Waltheof was too young to 
exercise the authority of his father, 
and the carldom was given to Tostig, 
the brother of Harold 

While the earl of Northumberland 
was yot in Scotland, the flames of civil 
war had burst out in England They 
seem to have been kindled by the 
jealousy of Harold, who was indignant 
that the earldom which he had re- 
signed for that of Godwin, should be 
given to the rival family of Leofinc 
At the witena-gemot Alfgar was ac- 
oused of treason “agaimst the king 
and the country” Most of our chro- 
niclers assert hisinnocence ? a writer, 
who seems devoted to the interests of 
Harold, declares that his guilt was 


t I may be allowed to observe that, with 
respect to this event, Lord Hales (Annals 
of Scotland, p 2) appears to have overlooked 
the atatementsa of our most ancient histo- 
mans. Jfe tells ua that “‘Siward, with the 
approbation of his sovereign, led the North- 
umbnans to the aid of Malcolm, but dd 
not live to see the event of his enterpmse ”’ 
they say, that he defeated Macbeth, and 

laced Malcolm on the throne, as Edward 

ad ordered Siwardus jussu Regis Ed- 
ward: et equestri exercitu et classe vahds 
Scotiam adut, et cum rege Scottorum Mac- 
vetha prehum communt, ac multis mihbus 
Scotorum et Normannis ommbus, quorum 
supra mentionem fecimmus, occimsa, wium 
tugavit, et Malcolmum, ut rex jusserat, 
regem constituit —Sim Dun 187 Florence, 
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established on the most satisfactory 
evidence, Outlawed by the judgment 
of the council, Alfgar fied to Ireland, 
purchased the assistance of a northern 
sea-king, was joined by Griffith, prince 
of Wales, and poured his Welsh and 
Norwegian auxilianes into the county 
of Hereford The earl Radulf, with 
his retainers, fled at the first onset- 
the city was taken and pillaged; four 
hundred of the inhabitants were slain ; 
and the cathedral with the prmcipal 
buildings were burnt To revenge 
this insult the king assembled an army 
at Gloucester, at the head of which 
Harold chased the invaders into the 
fastnesses of Snowdon. A negotiation 
followed, which restored to Alfgar his 
former honours His alhes marched 
immediately to Leicester , and Leofric, 
who appears to have remained an idle 
spectator during the contest, was 1m- 
pelled by apprehension or by gratitude 
to reward their services at 1ts termi- 
nation. But Leofrie died soon after- 
wards (30th September, 1057), and 
Alfgar succeeded to the honours of 
his father. The former Jealousy, and 
former accusations were 1mmediately 
revived Alfgar again lost his earl- 
dom, and was again restored by the 
arms of Griffith and the Norwegians 
But he hardly enjoyed his triumph 
during a year, and at his death left 
two sons, Morcar and Edwin, whose 
unmerited fate will clam the sym- 
pathy of the reader * 


p 629, repeats the same words Maiulros, 

158, has the same in substance. See also 
fralmabu Macbethsa vita regnoque spo- 
havit, Malcolmum regem instituit (f 44) 
Huntingdon Regem bello vicit, regnum 
totum destrazit, destractum sibi subjugavit 
(f 209). Lambarde’s Saxon Chronicle 
“‘ Siward went with a great army into Scot- 
land, both with ship-force and land-force, 
and fought with the Scota, and routed the 
king Macbeth, and slew al! the best in the 
land, and brought thence much spoul, such 
as no man ever got before.”’—Chron b. 
ad ann 1054. 

2 Ing 87 Mail 158. Flor 629. 
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The death of Alfgar exposed Grif- | Nexther mountains nor morasses could 
fith to the just resentment of Harold | screen the nafaves from the pursuit of 
The Welsh prince and his subjects|therr enemy. Wherever the Welsh 
had long deserved the name and/offered any resistance, he was victo- 
punishnient of robbers and assas-| rious, and to perpetuate the memory 
sins From the recesses of ther!of cach victory, be erected a pyramid 
mountains they had made annual of stone with this insemption HERE 
incursions on the mhabitants of the HaroLp CONQUERED. Overpowered 
borders, had indulged mm plunder, | and dismayed, they sohcited for mercy ; 


bloodshed, and conflagration ; and had 
eluded the pursuit of vengeance by | 
the celemty of their retreat. When 
Rhese, the brother of Gnilth, fell nto 
the hands of the Enghsh, even the 
meekness of Edward, “ whom no 1n- 
juries could irritate,”’ ordered lum to 
be put to death, and the king now 
commiussioned Harold to inflict a se- 
vere punishment on those persevering 
robbers Aware of the difficultics 
arising from the nature of the country 
and the fleetness of the enemy, Harold 
selected a numerous body of young 
men, vigorous and active, bade them 
exchange their'usual arms for others 
of less weight and dimensions, and 
gave them for defence helmets and 
targets of hardened leather. In the 
depth of winter he attempted by a 
sudden uruption to surprise Gnffith, 
but the Welshman escaped, though 
hus ships and mansion were consigned 
to the flames At the beginning of 
nummer, Tostig, with a body of cavalry 
entered Wales fromthenorth Harold 
conveyed his truops by sea, and landed 
them on the coast The indefatigable 
earl, who proceeded on foot, and fared 
hke the meanest, of his followers, tra- 
versed the country 1n every direction 
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2 Gir Camb in Ang Sac 1.54) = Ingulf, 
68 Chron Lamb ad ann 1063 he 
Qhromecle says the Welsh princes swore 
fealty, and gave hosteges to the king and 
the earl hy to the earl? Had he been 
appointed Edward’s successor ? or did they 
merely become his vassals? At the same 
time, and by the same authority, Meredith 
was appointed prince of South Wales — 
Powel, 103 

2 The Saxon Chronicle (ann 1017) tells us 


that Agathawas Cacraneymadza, but does 
not speafy how nearly she was related to 
1 


and sent as a peace-offering the head 
of Gniffith to the conqueror (Aug. 5)- 
Harold returned in triumph to Ed- 
ward the head of the Welshman with 
me beak and the ornaments of his ship 
were presented to the English mo- 
narch, aud Ins two uterine brothers 
Blethyn and Rywalion swore fealty, 
and engaged to pay the ancient tri- 
bute <A law was passed condemning 
every Welshman, found m arms on 
the east of Offa’s dyke, to lose lus 
ngbt hand, and the natives of the 
mountains, taught by fatal expenence, 
respected during the four next reigns 
the territory of their neighbours.” 

It 1s probable that the objection of 
the witan to the king’s mntended pil- 
erumage had directed his attention to 
his nephew and namesake Edward, 
the exiled son of his brother Edmund 
Ironside. That prince still lived in 
Hungary, aud had marned a lady of 
the imperial family,* who bore to him 
three children, Edgar, Margaret, and 
Christina. There could be no doubt 
that he was rightful heir to the crown 
on the death of the king without 
children and Aldred, bishop of Wor- 
cester, was sent in 1054 with valuable 
presents, on an embassy to the emperor 


the emperor if we beheve Malmsbury 
(; 303) and Wendover (i. 463), she was 
sister to Gisela, the wife of Stephen of Hun- 
gary, and ester to the emperor Henry II. 

ut the writers who, as Florence, Hoveden, 
and Aulred, call her the daughter of the 
brother of the emperor Henry, must have 
taken her for a daughter of Bruno, Henry’s 
brother, who had quarrelled with that prince 
because he would not grant bim the duchy 
of Bavaria, and had sought an asylum in 
Hungary They were afterwards reconaled 
through the govd offices of Gisela, and 
Bruno obtained the bishopric of Augsburg. 
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Henry III. to procure, through the keep at the same tame the bishopric 
influence of that prinoe, the return of of Worcester, as had been done by 
the etheling from Hungary Aldred some of his predecessors In a short 
spent an entire year, partly with time he proceeded to Rome, having in 
Henry, partly with Heriman, arch- his company Tostig, earl of Northum- 
bishop of Cologne , but his efforts were bra, with his wife Judith, the daugh- 
nnsuccessful, perhaps on account of ter of Baldwim, earl of Flanders, and 
the hostile feeling which existed be- two bishops elect, Giso of Wells, and 
tween the emperor and Andrew, king Walter of Hereford. The earl and 
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of Hungary 
those princes died , and Edward in the 
following year arrived with his family 
in London. There is something mys- 
terious in the fate of this prince. In 
a short tame he sickened and died 
and though he had hved more than 
forty years in exile, though he had 
been invited to England by the king 
to perpetuate on the throne the royal 
race of Cerdic and Alfred, yet 1t was 
so contmved that the uncle and ne- 
phew never had an opportumity of 
seeing one the other. Wull not this 
suggest, ifit do not justafy the suspi- 
cion, that there was some one who 
deemed it his interest to keep the 
etheling at a distance from the king ? 
However that may be, the invitation 
sent to him in Hungary 1s a proof that 
up to this tame Edward could not have 
made any engagement with William of 
Normandy to appoint that prince his 
successor 

About the close of the following 
year Aldred undertook and accom- 
plshed what had never yet been done 


But in 10656 the first of | 


his countess sought probably to gra- 
tafy their curiosity or devotion, the 
bishops elect to obtain consecration 
abroad, because they could not obtain 
it at home, on account of the suspen- 
sion of Stigand. Aldred had two ob- 
jects 1n view,—to procure for himself 
the pallum, and for Edward the papal 
confirmation of certain new privileges 
which he had lately conferred on his 
new abbey of Westminster. Nicholas 
received them with honour, granted 
the confirmation sohcited by the king, 
examined and consecrated the two 
bishops elect, and, though at first he 
refused the pallum to Aldred, because 
his election had been tamted with 
simony, granted it to him at last on 
condition that he should resign the 
bishopnc of Worcester Ermanfro1, 
bishop of Sion, with another cardinal, 
followed the pilgrims as papal legates 
to England, waited on the king at 
Westminster, and premded at the 
election of a new bishop at Worcester, 
which election, wth Edward’s per- 
mussion, was conducted according to 


by any Anglo-Saxon prelate Tra-| the strict letter of the canons. What 
velling through Germany and Hun-| proposals they made to Edward, and 
gary, he reached Jerusalem, offered' what answer they recerved from him 
hus prayers at the holy places, and left at Easter by advice of the witan, we 
on the altar at the sepulchre a ice are ignorant. The new bishop of 
of gold, of the weight of five marks.’: Worcester was Wulstan, prior of the 
Soon after his return, Kinsey, arch- cathedral, who received consecration 
bishop of York, died; and Aldred m from the hands of Aldred.? 

the course of three days was appointed By the course of events Harold was 
to succeed him, with permission to become the most powerful subject in 


1 Chron Sax ann. 1058. Wigorn, ann acknowledged at the consecration that he 
1058 oved 255 claamed no jurisdictaon within the southern 
3 Compare Malmabury (De Pont 154,159) province, and Walstan made bis promise ot 
and Ang fac u 260, with the Chronicle canomeal o co to the ¢ of Can- 
aad Hoveden, ann. 1000. Aldred pubholy terbury —Hoved. sbid. 
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England. After the death of Edward panions were seized on the beach, 
{surnamed the Outlaw), but one indi- conducted to the earl Guy, by whom 
vidual stood between him and the they were 1mmured within his castle 
crown, the object of bis ambition, of Beauran No circumstance could 
Edgar, the son of that Edward, a young have been more propitious to the views 
prince, feeble in body and still more'of Wilham. He demanded tho pri- 
feeble mm mind, whose hereditary mght soners they were surrendered to him 
was sunk in his maptitude to govern ‘at Eu, in Normandy, and the com- 
But the other sade of the Channel, phance of Guy was rewarded with a 
exhibited a more formidable com- valuable donation of land In the 
petitor, m the person of Wuilham; Norman court Harold was treated with 
duke of Normandy i1t was evident respect and munificonce but he en- 
that by descent neither could boast joyedonly the semblance of hberty,and 
the remotest clam. Waulham was the soon had reason to regret the dungeon> 
legitimate son of Robert, the nephew of Beaurain. Compelled by the neces- 
of Emma Harold's only connection ! ,Sity of hy» situation, he consented to 
with the royal family arose from the . do homage for his lands and honours 
marriage of his sister with Edward! : to Wilham, as the apparent successor 
Their real title lay in their powerand!of Edward But the jcalousy of the 
ambition and in the latter William Norman required more than the mere 
was equal, in the former he was supe-| cercinony of homage. Before an as- 
rior to Harold. Unfortunately forthe , sembly of hus barons, Harold was con- 
English earl, a vessel, in which he, | Straned to swear that he would pro- 
had sailed from Bosenham, was acci- mote the succession of the duke to the 
dentally stranded in the mouth of the Enghsh crown, that he would guard 
river Maye, on the opposite coast of his interests in the court of Edward, 
Ponthieu. <A barbarous custom had vand that he would admmt a Norman 
invested the lord of the district with a ' garrison into his castle of Dover. At 
pretended right not only to theremains ; length, loaded with presents, but dis- 
of the wreck, but also to the persons tressed in mind, he was permitted to 
of the survivors. nor were 1mprison- ; leave the territory of his rival. He 
mente, threats, and torments spared to had obtaimed from the gratitude o1 
extort from the captives an exorbi-! William the hberation of his nephew 
tant ransom Harold and his com-‘Haco, one of the hostages whon whom 


2 For the satisfaction of the reader, I ia subjoin a short genealogy of William’ of William’s 
descent from Rollo, the first duke of Normandy. 


Rollo died m 917 
Ww + 343 
Richard I + 996. 


| i 





Richard II + 1026 Emma= Ethelred + 1018. 
ea ee ca me 
Richard IIT + 1026. Robert -+ 1035. Edmund + 1016. Edward + 1006, 
without wsue. 
Willham, by Herleva, Edward + 1057 


@ concubine. 
Edgar Atheling. 


The descent of Harold can be traced no farther back than his grandfather Wulfaoth, 
** child of Sussex ** Hs father Godwin had married Gyda, the sister of Ulfr, brother-m- 
law to Canute Of the connection between Godwin and Ulfr, Mr Turner has given from 
the Knytlnge Saga an account, which savours more of romance than of tustory. 
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Edward bad formerly required from 
Godwin, Wulfnoth, the other, was 
detained by the policy of the Norman, 
as a securmty for the faith of his 
brother.' 

That Harold was thus delivered up 
by the earl of Ponthieu, and was oom- 
pelled to swear fealty to Wilham, are 
indisputable facts, but the object 
which originally induced him to put 
to sea, 13 a subject of doubt and in- 
vestigation By the Norman writers, 
and those who follow them, we are 
told, that Edward, moved by grati- 
tude and relationship, had appointed 
‘Whilham his successor, and that Harold 
was sent to notify this appointment 
to the duke? Nor, indeed, 15 1t 1m- 
probable that such a report should be 
circulated in Normandy, as a justifi- 
cation for the violence which was 
offered to Harold. Many of the 
English historians have preserved, or 
invented, a different account. If we 
may believe them, the earl intended 
to visit William, but his object was to 
solicit the liberty of the hostages, 
Haco and Wulfnoth? It 1s, how- 
ever, diflicult to conceive that a man 
ambitious of a crown, would, for the 
freedom of two captives, trust himself 
and the success of hus projects to the 
mercy of a rival Perhaps if were 
more safe to rely on the authority of 
those writers who appear ignorant of 
both these reports, and who describe 
the voyage of Harold as an occasional 
excursion along the coast, from which 
he was driven by a storm on the bar- 
barous territory of Ponthieu 4 

It was about the end of summer, 
when the earl returned to England ,5 
his services were immediately required 
by an insurrection of the Northum- 
brians. Tostig had governed that 


1 Bee the account in Wilham of Po:tou, 
who received the particulars of the oat 
from persons who were present —Guul. Piot 
79, 80, 85 


* Gul Pict. 77 Order Vit 492 Wil 
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people with the rapacity of 2 despot, 
and the cruelty of a barbarian. In the 
preceding year he had perfidiously 
murdered two of the noblest thanes in 
his palace at York, at his request 
Editha had ordered the assasaination 
of Gospatric 1n Edward’s court , and 
the recent impomtion of an extraor- 
dinary tax, as 1t was universally felt, 
had armed the whole population 
against his government In the bemn- 
ning of October the insurgents sur- 
prised York. Tostig fled, his trea- 
sures and armoury were pillaged, his 
guards, to the number of two hun- 
dred, both Danes and English, with 
their commanders, Amund and Ra- 
venswarth, were made prisoners, con- 
ducted out of the city, and massacred 
in cold blood on the north bank of 
the Ouse Elated with their success, 
the insurgents chose for their future 
earl, Morcar, the son of Alfgar, and 
that nobleman, with the men of Iin- 
coln, Nottangham, and Derbyshire, 
and his brother Edwin with those of 
Leicester, and a body of Welsh aux- 
iharnies, advanced as far south as 
Northampton Here they were met 
by Harold. When he inquired into 
the nature of their demands, they 
replied, that they were freemen, and 
and would not tamely submit to op- 
pression , that they required the con- 
firmation of the laws of Canute, and 
the appointment of Morcar to the 
earldom of Northumberland Harold 
returned, and obtamed the royal 
assent to their requests, but during 
his absence and at them departure, 
they plundered the country, burnt 
the villages, and carried away several 
hundreds of the inhabitants, who were 
destined to a life of slavery, unless 
thew ransom should be afterwards 


3 Badm ra Bim. Donel 195. Hemung- 


bh ford, 456 


4 Mat Paris,2 West 218 Maim 52 

5 No writer that IT know has fixed the date 
of Harold’s detention m Normandy, but we 
learn m Pictavieness that the corn in 
Bretagne was almost ripe —Pict 81, 65 
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paid by their fmends. Tostig, dissatis- 
fied with the pacification, repaired to 
Bruges, the usual asylum of his 
family. 

If, on this occasion, Harold appeared 
to desert the cause of his brother, 
we may attnbute his moderation, not 
only to the formidable appearance 
of the insurgents, but also to a pru- 
dent regard for his own interest. 
The king was hastening to the grave , 
and the success of the earl’s projects 
required his presence in Loudon, a 
period of tranquillity, and the good 
willofthe people He returned to the 
metropohs on the 30th November, 
five weeks before Edward breathed 
his last The monarch previously to 
his decease had the satisfaction of wit- 
nessing the dedication of the church 
of Westminster, which had been the 
great object of his sohcitude during 
his latter years When the witan op- 
posed his journoy to Home, Leo 1X. 
authonzed him to commute his in- 
tended pilgrimage for some other work 
of prety. With this view he set apart 
the tenth of his yearly revenue, and 
rebuilt from 1ts foundation the church 
of St. Peter, at the western extremity 
of the capital. On the vigil of Christ- 
mas he was attacked by the fever 
which ultimately proved fatal. For 
three days he struggled agamst the 


l Chron Sax 171. Chron Lamb ad ann 
1065 Flor 633 


2 Chron Bax 171 Spelm Con 628-—637 
Cum maigni regio —Hist Ram 460 Aulred 
Riev 398, 399 Here it may he asked 
whether Edward, before his death, did or 
did not appoint s successor? It 1s evident 
that he looked on his nephew, Edward 
the Outlaw, as the nghtfal heir, and on that 
account sent for him from Hungary to Eng- 
land. At the death of that prince, mn 1057, 
we are told that fears concerning the succes- 
sion be to be entertained (spes re 
BaD is deinceps deficere ceepit —Ing 
M u 2) «but that it was not till 1065 
the last year of his reign, that Edwar 
abandoned the hope of placing on the throne 
Edgar, the son of lis nephew—Ing 68 
‘Whether during that year he appointed 
either Wilham or Harold, must for ever 
remam uncertain They both asserted it, 
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violence of the disease, held la. court 
as usual, and presided with ailfected 
cheerfulness at the royal banquets 
On the festival of the Innocents, the 
day appomted for the dedication ot 
the new church, he was unable to 
leave hischamber. The ceremony Was, 
however, performed Editha took the 
charge of the decorations, and repre- 
sented the royal founder But his 
absonce, and the idea of his danger, 
diifused a deep gloom among the thou- 
sands who had assembled to witness 
the spectacle After hngoring a week 
longer, Edward died on the 5th of 
January, and was buried the follow- 
ing day with royal pomp im the church 
which he had erected ? 

If we estimate the character of a 
sovereign by the test of popular affeo- 
tion, we must rank Edward among 
the best princes of his time. The 
goodness of lus heart was adored by 
his subjeots, who lamented Ins death 
with tears of undissembled gnef, and 
bequeathed his memory as an object 
of veneration to their posterity The 
blessings of his reign are the constant. 
theme of our ancient writers, not, 
indeed, that he displayed any of those 
brillant qualities, which attract ad- 
muiration, while they imflict misery 
He could not boast of the victorics 
which he had won, or of the cou 


but it was so much for the interest ot each 
to have 1t heheved, that neither can deserve 
credit It 1s observable that Ingulf, who 
was at the time absent on a pugrimage to 
Jerusalem, tells us, not that Harold, but 
that Robert of Canterbury, was sent to 
announce to Wilkam his appomtment (p. 
68), and yet Ingulf could not have been 
ignorant that Robert had been driven from 
ngland thirteen years before. William of 
Poitou (p 44), another acclpites ptt writer, 
ri the same mussion to Robert, when, 
the advice of the witan, he conducted 
ulfnoth and Haco as hostages to Wilham. 
But we know that Hobert, instead of con- 
ducting hostages, fled for hishfe and that 
the hostages were given win after his 
departure Can it be that Robert, on his 
return to Normandy, first suggested tu 
William the idea of c mg the succession, 
and hence was supposed to have offered 1t 
by the commussion of Edward P 
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quests which he had achieved, but | appointment to bishoprics of aspiring 
he exhibited the interesting spectacle | and rapacious adventurers), attri- 


of a king, negligent of ms private 
interests, and totally devoted to the 
welfare of his people, and by his 
Isbours to restore the dominion of 
the laws, his vigilance to ward off 
foreign aggression, his constant, and 
ultimately successful solicitude to 
appease the feuds of his nobles, if he 
did not prevent the interruption, he 
secured at least a longer duration of 
public tranquillity than had been en- 
joyed un England for half a century. 
He was pious, kind, and compassion- 
ate, the father of the poor, and the 
protector of the weak; more willing 
to give than to receive; and better 
pleased to pardon than to punish.' 
Under the preceding kings, force 
generally supplied the place of justice, 
and the people were 1mpoverished 
vy the rapanty ofthe sovereign But 
Edward enforced the laws of hus 
Saxon predecessors, and disdained the 
riches winch were wrung from the 
labours of his subjects Temperate 
in lus diet, unostentatious im his 
person, pursuing no pleasures but 


‘buted the blame not to the monarch 
himself, of whose benevolence and 
piety they entertained no doubt, but 
to the munisters, who had abused his 
confidence, or deceived his credulity ? 

It was, however, a fortunate cir- 
cumstance for the memory of Ed- 
ward, that he occupied the interval 
between the Danish and Norman con- 
quests. Writers were induced to 
view his character with more par- 
thahty from the hatred with which 
they looked on his successors and 
predecessors They were foreigners, 
he was a native, they held the crown 
by conquest, he by descent, they 
ground to the dust the slaves whom 
they had made, he became known to 
his countrymen only by his benefits 
Hence he appeared to shine with a 
purer hight amid the gloom with 
which he was surrounded , and when- 
ever the people under the despotism 
of the Norman kings had an oppor- 
tumity of expresmng their real wishes, 
they constantly called for “the laws 
and customs of the good King Ed- 


those which his hawks and hounds ward.” 


afforded, he was content with the 
patrimonial demesnes of the crown; 
and was able to assert, even after the 
abohtion of that fruitful source of 
revenue, the Dane-gelt, that he pos- 
sessed a greater portion of wealth 
than any of his predecessors had en- 
yoyed To him the principle that the 
king can do no wrong, was hterally 
apphed by the gratitude of the peo- 
ple, who, xf they occamonally com- 
plained of the measures of the 
government (and much reason they 
had to complain on account of the 


1 An uninteresting story told by Malms- 
bury has been brought forward to prove 
that the simphoity of Edward bordered on 
childishness, and that he was so ignorant 
as not to know that lings possessed the 

wer of punishing offenders The mference 
w not warranted by the orignal story, which 
merely asseris, that to a peasant who had 


He was the first of our princes who 
touched for the king’s evil. The sur- 
name of “the Confessor” was given to 
him from the bull of his canonization, 
issued by Alexander JIT, about a 
century after his decease. 


HAROLD 


By the death of Edward, Edgar the 
Etheling became the last surviving 
male of the race of Cerdic, but, if hus 
claim were ever mentioned, 1t was 
instantly abandoned*® <A report had 
been circulated that Edward, on his 


broken the king’s nets, Edward an 
“T will sn as 2 much to > on if have mare 
opportun:' sntundem tibia nocebo, ni 


ca ge ode a 44. 
Hast Ram.450 Eben 515. Malm 44, 


Ingul 88 
$ paer tanto honor: mimus idoneus 
videbatar.—Alur Ruer, 336. 
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death-bed, had appointed Harold to 
be his successor! He was proclaimed 
king 1n an assembly of the thanes and 
of the citizens of London, and the 
next day witnessed both the funeral 
of the late, and the coronation of the 
new sovereign On account of the 
suspension of Stigand, the ceremony 
was performed by Aldred, the arch- 
inshop of York? To Edgar, m hieu of 
the crown, was given the earldom of 
Oxford 

The southern counties cheerfully 
acquiesced in the succession of Harold, 
he was alarmed and perplexed by 
the hesitation of the Northumbnans 
Troir pride refused to be bound by 
the act of those whose military qua- 
hities they deemed inferior to their 
own, and they looked around for a 
chieftain, who would solicit their aid, 
and accept thecrown from their hands 
Harold hastened into the north, in- 
stead of an army he was accompanied 
by Wulstan, the venerable bishop of 
Worcester, by whose influence, com- 
bined with his own conciliatory con- 
duct, he soon won the affections, and 
secured the obedience of the North- 
umbnans His marriage with Edi- 
tha, the daughter of Alfgar, bound to 
tus interest her two brothers, the 
powerful earls Morcar and Edwin * 

The intelligence both of the death 
of Edward, and of the :mmediate co- 
ronation of Harold had been conveyed 
to Normandy by the same messenger 
William assembled his council, in- 
formed them of the event, and ex- 
pressed his determmation to pursue by 
arms, his pretensions to the crown of 


1 Tam much inchned to believe this re- 
ah not only on the testimony of the 

ngish wnmters (Chron Sax 172. Hoved 
440 Eadmer,5 Sim Dun 198 Ali Bev 
126 Flor 683 Ast Ehen 6515), but be- 
cause ita truth 1s acknowledged by the 
apie of ao fin aroeae im Ipsius 
fine —Gui act 5 Serotus princeps 
concessit —Order Wit 492 . 

2 Ingulf, 68 Flor 633 Hist Ehen 515 
In a fact, wmch pablhecly took place m Eng- 
Jand, the native writers are more entitled to 


credit than foreigners. The Normans say 
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England. An envoy Was despatched 
to remind Harold of his former oath 
of fealty, and promuse of assstance. 
The king rephed that the oath hat 
been extorted from him by force, that 
@ promise to give a crown which did 
not belong to him, could not be bind- 
ing; that he had been clocted king by 
the free suffrage of the people, and 
that, when it should come to the trial, 
he would prove himself worthy of 
their choice. The message was such 
as Harold, the answer such as Wilham, 
expected Each had already deter- 
mined to appeal to the sword, and 
the English no less than the Normans 
were astonished at the mighty prepa- 
rations made to decide the umportant 
quarrel ‘ 

It was unfortunate for Harold that 
he had to contend at the same time 
not only with Wilham, but with his 
brother Tostig, the exiled earl of Nor- 
thumberland, 1n whorh he experrenced 
a most bitter and enterprising adver- 
sary. The outlaw visited Normandy, 
and arranged a plan of co-operation 
with the duke, he sent messengers to 
the northern princes, and engaged the 
assistance of Harald Hardrada, the 
king of Norway, he collected a fleet 
of sixty sal at Bruges, and entering 
the Channel began the war by levying 
contributions in the Isle of Wight. 
But he retired upon the approach of 
his brother, and sailing round the 
South Foreland, directed his course 
to the north. In Landesey he was de- 
feated by Edwin, his mariners aban- 
doned him in his distress; and Mal- 
colm, king of Scotland, afforded him 


Harold was crowned b 
consecratione Stigand: i Piet 16) 3 
and the statement 1 supported 
figures on the tapestry of Bayeux ( ce- 
lot, 421) But mets give us only the re- 
ports prevalent in Normandy, and Wilham, 
anxious to interest the rehgon of his sub- 
jects in bis own favour, would readily coun- 
tenance the notion that his mval had been 
crowned by a ,suspended prelate 
3 Ang n 253 
ge Ing 6. EKadm 6. Matt, Pans. Malm 
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an asylum till the arrival of his Nor-{ Unconscious of danger, Ilardrada had 


‘wogian ally,! 


The armament under | left one part of his forces on board the 


Hardrada was not ready for sea till the | fleet, while he marched with the other 


month of August; when the Norwe- 
zian monarch, leaving the regency of 
the kingdom to Ins son Magnus, em- 
barked with his family and a gallant 
army in a fleet of three hundred sail 
His queen Elizabeth and her two 
daughters, fearing the dangers of the 
campaign, were set on shore at the 
Orkneys, and Ilardrada, according to 
agreement, was joined by Tostig with 
a few ships at the mouth of the Tyne 
Their first object was to obtain pos- 
session of York, and with this view 
they entered the Ilumber and as- 
cended the Ouse. <A desperate at- 
tempt to save that capital was made at 
{ulford by the earls Edwin and Mor- 
car The Norwegian had drawn up 
his men with their nght flank to the 
river, and their left to a morass The 
umpetuosity of “the English burst 
through the line, but they mm their 
turn wero overwhelmed by a fresh 
body of forces from the ships and 
more of the fugitives penshed in the 
water than had fallen by the sword 
Edwin and Morcar escaped to York, 
negotiations were opened; and the 
mutual exchange of one hundred and 
fifty hostages shows, that the province 
was conditionally surrendered to the 
invaders ? 

Harold had completed his prepara- 
tions, and having selected a position 
between Pevensey and Hastings, 
awaited with confidence the threat- 
ened descent of the Norman. The 
unexpected invasion of Hardrada dis- 
concerted his projects Trusting, 
however, to his fortune, and encou- 
raged by the tempestuous state of the 
weather, he lost not a moment m 
Marching against the aggressor, and 
arrived mn the neighbourhood of York 
within four days after the late batile. 

4 Chron Sax.172 Malm.52 Hunt 210. 


Snorre, m 146 Order Vit, apad Duchesne, 
a, #5 Gemet? 53 


for the purpose of dividing and regu- 
lating the province which he had con- 
quered. In this employment he was 
overtaken by the indefatigable Harold. 
Surprised, but not dismayed, the N or- 
wegian sent three messengers to the 
fleet to hasten the march of his men, 
while he retired slowly to Stanford- 
bridge, on the Derwent There he 
drew up his warriors in a compact but 
hollow circle The royal standard oc- 
cupied the centre; the circumference 
was composed of spearmen The 
whole was surrounded by a hne of 
spears firmly fixed 1n the earth, and 
pointed outwards in an oblique direc- 
tion 

The Icelandic Instorian has pre- 
served some curious anecdotes re- 
specting this celebrated battle. Har- 
drada wore a blue mantle and a 
glittering helmet. As he rode round 
the circle, bis horse fell “ Who,” 
exclaamed Harold, “1s that clneftain 
on the ground®” Being told it was 
Hardrada, “ He 15,” returned the 
king, “a gallant warrior, but his fall 
shows that his fate 1s approaching ”’ 
Soon afterwards a messenger came 
from the English monarch with an 
offer of the earldom of Northum- 
berland to Tostig “The proposal,” 
said the outlaw, “‘should have been 
made some months ago But if I 
accept 1t, what will my brother give 
to the kimg of Norway?” “Seven 
feet of land for a grave,” was tho 
contemptuous reply Tostig scorned 
to abandon his friend 

The HWnglsh cavalry were accu-- 
tomed to charge 1n irregular masses , 
and, uf they met with resistance, to 
disperse in every direction, and re- 
assemble upon a given point The 
firm array of the Norwegians bade 


2 Chron. Sax 172 


Snorre, 153 — 162, 
Flor 634. Hhigden, 284. 
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defiance to all thew efforts, and 
Harold with his great supenonity of 
force might yet have been fouled, had 
not the ardour of the enemy seduced 
them to break them rank» and pur- 
sue the fugitive cavalry That in- 
stant the Enghsh rushed into the 
opening, and in the confusion Har- 
drada was shot through the neck 
with an arrow. He fell instantly, 
and Tostig assumed the command 
A second offer from Harold was 
indignantly refused, the arrival of 
the expected aid revived the faint- 
ing spirits of the Norwegians, and a 
desperate but unavailing effort was 
made to wrest the victory out of the 
hands of the English The battle 
was continued by the obstinacy of 
the enemy long after evory reason- 
able hope of success had been e.- 
tinguished, and 1f was only term- 
nated by the death of Tostig, and of 
every celebrated chuicftaim in the Nor- 
weman army This action )> con- 
sidered as one of the most bloody 
that 15 recorded in our annals, and 
at the distance of fifty years the spot 
was still whitened with the bones of 
the slain ! 

The courage of Harold was tem- 
pered with humanity He sent for 
Olave, the younger son of Hardrada, 
who, accompanied by his bishop and 
the earl of the Orkneys, obeyed the 
summons of the conqueror He expe- 
rienced a courteous reception, swore 
to lve in amity with England, and 
was dismissed with twelve ships to 
revisit his native country. <A few 

1} Snorre, 156-—165 Ing 69 Chron Sax 
172 Chron Lamb ad ann 1%6 Hunt 
210 Order Vit apud Maseres, 174 ae 
had married Judith, the daughter of Bald- 
win, earl of Flanders She afterwards 
espoused the son of Azo and Cunegunda, 
Guelph I or V , from whom: m a direct hne 
the present royal family of England 1s de- 
scended But Ido not find that her firat 
husband Tostig ever took the title of king 
of England, as 18 supposed by Gibbon, Mis 
cel Works, ui 193 


2 Hont 210 Hit Rames 462 The 
printed chronicle (172) says, Wiulham land~d 
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days were necessanly employed by 
Harold in taking possesmon of the 
Norwegian fleet, securing the spoil, 
and refreshing hw exhausted troops 
He repaired to York but the public 
rejoicing of the citizons could not 
tranquillize his impatience to learn 
the motions of ns remaiming and 
most fornudable competitor. The 
king was scated at the royal banquet, 
and surrounded by his thanes, when 
a mesenger entered the hall, and an- 
nounced the arrival and descent of 
the Normans on the coast of Sussex. 
The battle of Stanford-brdge had 
been fought on the twonty-seventh, 
Wilham effected his landing on the 
twenty-ninth, of September 2 

That prince had employed aight 
months m the most active propara- 
tions forthe mvasion —_ By the gravest 
of his counsellors 1t was deemed a 
most hazardous enterprsc but his 
confidence wna» not to be shaken by 
ther suggestions, and the pcople, 
catching the spirit, seconded with all 
their zeal the exertions of their duke 
Nor was this enthusiasm confined to 
lus own subjects Bretons, Poite- 
vins, Burgundians, and warriors from 
every province of France, crowded to 
hi standard; and by the begining 
of August he found himself at the 
head of fifty thousand cavalry, be- 
sides a smaller body of infantry ’ 
All had been taught to believe that 
they were called to fight in the 
cause of justice against an usurper, 
of religion against a perjured traitor 
Whatever claim other individuals 


on Mic hacinas day, and this I conceive te 
be the meaning of Orderic, who says he 
crossed the sea on the night preceding (175) 
I cannot, however, agree with Orderic (184', 
or with Gemeticensis (vn $4), that the 
battle of Stanford-bridge was fought on the 
7th of October The Enghsh writers place 
it on the 25th or 27th of September 

3 Millia weslsdsem sure usgins —FPict. 106 
Verorum sezaginta milba —Id 112 Quin- 
quaginta milla milstem, cum copia peditaum 
— Orderic, 174 These paesages plainly 
prove that the muilites fought on horse 
vac 
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might prefer to the crown of Eng- 
land, Harold, the man, the hege 
subject of Wilham, could not law- 
fully withhold it from his lord. To 
strengthen these impressions, the 
duke had sent an embassy to Pope 
Alexander II1, from whom he had 
received a consecrated banner. This 
might be no more than a return of 
pohteness on the part of the pontiff 
but to the troops .t was represented 
as the sanction of their untended ex- 
pedition! by the head of their church. 

To furnish transports for this nu- 
merous body of men, for their arms, 
horses, and provisions, every vessel 
in Normandy had been put im re- 
quisition But the supply was still 
inadequate; and many individuals 
sought the fuvour of their prince by 
building others at their own expense 
in the different harbours and creeks 
The general rendezvous was appointed 
at the mouth of the Dive, a small 
river which flows into the sea be- 
tween the broader streams of the 
Orne and the Touques, and in the 
month of August its shallow estuary 
was covered with one thousand, or 
according to some histomans, with 
three thousand, vessels of every size 
and description? Still the success of 
the enterprise depended much on the 
caprice of the weather As soon as 
the army was prepared to embark, 
the wind veered to the north-east ; 
and for more than a month 1t con- 
tunued stationary at the same point 
It was not till the approach of the 
equinox that a breeze from the west 
released the fleet from its tedious 


1 Pict 106,107. Malm 56. 

3 Pict 109 Gemet p 665 Malm m 56 
The duke’s ehip was a present from his wife 
Matiida On the prow was an 1m 
gold representing a bov, who with his 

and pointed to England, and with his left 
held a trumpet of ivory to his mouth —Lyt. 
Hut vol i. app out of an ancient M8 
ae also at the end of Taylor's Gavel- 


3 Pict 108, Order 175 
* Flor 634 The fleet separated on the 
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confinement The Normans eagerly 
seized the opportunity of putting to 
sea, but the wind gradually became 
more violent , the skill of the marmers 
was baffled by the turbulence of the 
elements and by the fears of the 
soldiers, and though a great part of 
the fleet reached St Valery, near 
Dieppe, the whole coast was covered 
with fragments of wreck and the 
bodies of the drowned? This was 
@ severe check to the impatience 
of William He laboured to in- 
terest Heaven in his behalf the 
shrine of St Valery wa» carried in 
procession, and the whole army 
jommed in pubhc supphcations for 
a favourable wind At Iast ther 
wishes were gratified, and the duke 
led the way with a lantern suspended 
from the head of the mast, as a guide 
to his followers, during the darkness 
of the mght but so unequal was 
their speed, that when he had reached 
the Enghsh shore, the others were 
scattered in different directions over 
a line of twenty leagues from one 
coast to the other. In this situation 
they would have offered an easy 
victory to the fleet of Harold but 
unfortunately 1t had previously dis- 
persed to procure provisions, and 
the different squadrons had been 
detained 1n port by tho violence of 
the weather.‘ The Normans landed 
without opposition at Pevensey (Sept. 
29), marched immediately to Hastings, 
and threw up fortifications, at both 
places, to protect their transports, 
and secure a retreat in case of dis- 

Nor was the precaution use- 


8th of August, but assembled again within 
a fortmght after the arrival of the Nor- 
mans 


Que sibs forent taculo, et navibus 
ropu, —Order Vit apud Maseres, 
75 be custodia navium is also men- 


tioned by Pictanenss, p 112 Hence the 
assertion of later writers, that he burnt all 
las ships, must be unfounded I suspect 
the fear of lomng them was the reason that 
he never ventured from the coast, tull 

the decisive battle of Hastings, 
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less Within a few days the two the camp of the Normans But no 
ports were blockaded by the whole celerity could surpmse the vigilance 
navy of England.! of Wilham. His scoute brought him 
In this emergency the conduct of advice of the approach of the Enghsh. 
Harold has been severely censured. | He made immediate preparations for 
It 1s alleged that, mtoxicated with | the impending combat, recalled the 
hus late success, he deemed himself detachments which had been sent out 
mvincitble that by his avarice m to plunder, and retiring to his tent, 
appropriating to himself the spoils , attended at mass, and received tho 
of the Norwegians, he deprived the | communion 3 
country of the services of his vete- In the caswustry of that age no 
rans , and that by his umprudence he crime was reckoned more shameful 
wantonly staked the independence of or more atrocious than the treason of 
England on the exertions ofa handful a vassal agaist his lord; and Wilham 
of men, hastily collected, and un- seoms to have been powerfully um- 
practised mn warfare Perhaps these pressed with the notion, which had 
charges have no other foundation than been so industnously propagated 
the prejudices of writers, who sought amongst his troops, that Heaven 
to console their own pride and that would not fail to avenge upon Harold 
of their readers, by ascribing the sub- the violation of his oath When he 
jugation of the country to the mca- was told that the king of England 
pacity of its ruler On the recmpt of accompanied the army, he expressed 
the intelligence the king flew to the his astonishment that a man, con- 
capital, It 1s probable that before sous of the guilt of perjury, should 
his march to the north he had left venture lis person in battle‘ The 
directions for troops to assemble at same sentument was prevalent among 
‘London im the case of mvasion it1s the Enghsh. The brothers of Harold 
certain that thousands hastened to earnestly entreated him to absent 
Ins standard, and that im six days he himself from the field “You have 
thought himself a match for his rival? sworn,” they said, “ fealty to Willham 
In the begmning of October he was you cannot lawfully fight against a 
feasting at York on the fourteenth prince, to whom, m the name of God, 
of the same month he had reached you have promised submission. Leave 


3 The Norman writers, anxious to exag- rival preferred 1t, he was ready to meet him 
gerate the forces of the conquered, made 1 sogle combat. Harold merely rephed, 
the Enghsh fleet amount to 700 sal— that God should judge between them.— 
Pict 127 Wit 177 ° Pret 112—126 distrust the whole of 

2 Within these sx days we are told that thus story Reasons have already been ad- 
messages were exchanged between the two duced to make it doubtful, whether Edward 
mivals An Enghesh monk, on the part of the Confessor ever promised the succession 
Harold, acknowledged the pnor right of to Wiliam, and the armval of Edward the 
Wilham , but maintained that Edward had, Outlaw as the presumptive her to the 
on his death-bed, left the crown to Harold, crown in 1057, shown thet the assertions 
and that the last disypomtion had revoked said to have been made the monk of 
the former A monk of beige Mle oe ar Fecamp, are in all probability false 


on the part of Wiliam, that 

given jam the crown by the advice of his ae oa Br chdareretearpktnd eropeny weve wird 
witan , that Godwin, Stigand, Leofric, and 57 2 that the Huahah epeat the nicht ’ 
Siward had sworn to allow no other prince ae hatin 6 re P tha piped ore 
to succeed, that hostages had been given a er The fact uw that Harold hastened 
for the execution of their oaths, that Ha- i ee ke the enemy . saweraa ana = 
he net eee er aa succeeded, assevera) detachments had go 
pation. that Wiliam bad no ohjection to O° to plunder m the rer before his 
submit his claim to the decimon of the laws, *PPToach was known — Pict. 127, 

exther Enghsh or Norman, or that, f bis * Taylor's Ann.192, 
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to us the direction of the battle. We 
are bound by no oaths We know 
nothing of the Norman except as the 
enemy of our country” The king 
laughed at their apprehensions ! 

The spot which he had selected for 
this important contest was called 
Senlac, nme miles from Hastings, an 
eminence opening to the south, and 
covered on the back by an extensive 
wood (Oct. 14)? <As his troops ar- 
rived, he posted them on the declivity 
in one compact and mmmense mass. 
In the centre waved the royal stand- 
ard, the figure of a warrior in the act 
of fighting, worked 1n thread of gold, 
and ornamented with precious stones 
By its side stood Harold and his two 
brothers, Gurth and Leofwm, and 
around them the restof the army,every 
man on foot. In this arrangement the 
king seems to have adopted, as far as 
circumstances would permit, the plan 
which had lately proved so fatal to 
the Norwegians, and which now, from 
the same causes, was productive of a 
similar result Probably he feared 
the shock of the numerous cavalry of 
tho Normans. Both men and horses 
were completely cased in armour, 
which gave to their charge an lrre- 
sistible weight, and rendered them 
almost invulnerable to ordinary wea- 
pons. For the purpose of opposing 
them with more chance of success, 
Harold had brought with him engines 
to discharge stones into their ranks, 
and had recommended to his soldiers 
to confine themselves in close fight to 
the use of the battle-axe, a heavy and 
murderous weapon 

On the opposite hill, William was 
employed in marshalling his host In 
tho front he placed the archers and 
bowmen the second hne was com- 
posed of heavy mfantry clothed 1n 


Order Vit 176 Malm 56 

3 Some writers have supposed the name 
wis derived from Senguelae. or the lake of 
blood, in allumon to the carnage made in 
this battle But Orderc assures us that 
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coats of mail, and behind these the 
duke arranged, 1m five divisions, the 
hope and the pride of the Norman 
force, the knights and men-at- 
arms That he would strive both by 
words and actsons to wnfuse into this 
multitude of warnors from different 
nations an ardour simular to his own, 
is not improbable; but the two ha- 
rangues which Wilham of Poitou, 
and Henry of Huntingdon, have put 
mto his mouth, may with equal pro- 
bability be attributed to the ingenuity 
of the writers This only we know 
from himself, that in the hearing of 
his barons, he made a solemn vow to 
God, that 1f he gamed the victory, 
he would found a church for the 
common benefit of all his followers 
About nine in the morning the army 
began to move, crossed the interval 
between the two hulls, and slowly 
ascended the emmence on which 
the Enghsh were posted. The papal 
banner, as an omen of victory, was 
carried in the front by Toustain the 
Fair, a dangerous honour, which two 
of the Norman barons had succes- 
sively declined ° 

At the moment when the armes 
were ready to engage, the Normans 
raised the national shout of “ God 
is our help,” which was as loudly an- 
swered by the adverse cry of “ Christ’s 
rood, the holy rood” The archers, 
after the discharge of their arrows, 
retired to the infantry, whose weal 
and extended line was unable to make 
any Impression on their more nume- 
rousopponents Whullam ordered the 
cavairy to charge The shock was 
ternble but the Englsh in every 
point opposed a sohd and impenetra- 
ble mass Neither buckler nor corslet 
could withstand the stroke of the 
battle-axe, wielded by a powerful arm 


Senlac was the ancient name Locus, qui 
Senlac antiqmtus vocabatur —Order 178 

3 Pict 127 Hunt 210,211 Orderic, 178 
He made the vow ad eorum oorda robo- 
randa —New Rym.1 4 
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and with unerring aim; and the con- 
fidence of the Normans melted away 
at the view of their own loss, and the 
bold countenance of their enemies. 
After a short pause the horse and foot 
of the left wing betook themselves to 
fight, ther opponents eagerly pur- 
sued, and a report was spread that 
Wilham himself had fullen. The 
whole army began to waver, when 
the duke, with his helmet in his 
hand, rode along the line, exclaim- 
ing “Tam stall alive, and, with the 
help of God, I still shall conquer ’”’ 
Ve presence and confidence of their 
commander revived the hopes of the 
Normans, and the speedy destruction 
of the English, who had pursued the 
fugitives, was fondly magnified into 
an assurance of victory These brave 
but mecautious men had, on their re- 
turn, been intercepted by a numerous 
body of cavalry, and on foot and in 
confusion they quickly disappeared 
beneath the swords or rather the 
horses of the enemy Not a man 
survived the carnage 

Willham led his troops again to 
the attack, but the Enghsh column, 
dense and immoveable as a rock 
anudst the waves, resisted every as- 
sault Diasappomted and perplexed, 
the Norman had recourse to a stra- 
tagem, suggested by his success in the 
earher part of the day. He ordered 
a division of horse to flee they were 
pursued; and the temerity of the 
pursuers was punished ‘with instant 
destruction. The same feint was tried 
with equal success in another part of 
the field. These losses might dimi- 
nish the numbers of the English but 
the mam body obstinately manntained 
its position, and bade defiance to every 
effort of the Normans.! 

During the engagement Wilham 
had grven the most signal proofs of 
personal bravery. Three horses had 


| Pict 128—131. Ordenc, 178 
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| been killed under him, and he had 
been compelled to grapple on fvot 
with his adversanes Harold also had 
animated hi followers, both by word 
and example, and displayed a courage 
worthy of the crown for which he 
was fightmg Hs brothers Gurth 
and Leofwin had perished already , 
but as long as Ae survived, no man 
entertained the apprehension of de- 
feat or admitted the idea of fight. A 
little before sunset an arrow shot at 
random entered his eye. He imstant- 
ly fell, and the knowledge of his fall 
relaxed the efforts of the English. 
Twenty Normans undertook to seze 
the royal banner; and effected their 
purpose, but with the loss of half ther 
number One of them, who maimed 
with his sword the dead body of the 
king, was afterwards disgraced by 
William for his brutality. At dusk 
the English broke up, and dispersed 
through the wood. The Normans 
followed their track by the light of the 
moon, when ignorance of the coun- 
try led them to a spot intersected 
with ditches, mto which they were 
precipitated in the ardour of pursuit 
The fugitives, recalled by the acci- 
dent, inflicted a severe vengeance on 
their adversaries As William, at- 
tracted by the cmes of the com- 
batants, was hastening to the place, 
he met Eustace of Boulogne and 
fifty knight» fleeing with all their 
speed IHlie called on them to atop; 
but the earl, whale he was in the act 
of whispering into the ear of the 
duke, recerved a stroke on the back 
which forced the blood out of his 
mouth and nostrils He was carried 
in a state of imsensibility to his tent, 
Wlliam’s intrepidity hurried him for- 
ward to the scene of danger. His pre- 
sence encouraged his men, succours 
arrived; and the English, after an 
obstinate resistance, were repulsed.* 


2 Pict 132— 134 


Ordenc, 182— 185. 
Hunt 211. Malm. 57. 
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Thus ended this memorable and 
fatal battle. On the mde of the vic- 
— almost mxty thousand men had 

been engaged, and more than one- 
fourth were left on the field The 
number of the vanquished, and the 
amount of their loss, are unknown 
By the vamty of the Norman his- 
torians the English army has been 
exeggerated beyond the limits of cre- 
dabilty; by that of the native writers 
1t has been reduced to a handful of 
reeolate warriors ,' but both agree 
that with Harold and his brothers 
perished all the nobility of the south 
of England, a loss which could not 
be repared. The king’s mother 
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begged as a boon the dsad body of 
her son; and offered as a ransom its 
weight in gold ,* but the resentment 
of William had rendered him callous 
to pity, and insensible to all interested 
considerations He ordered the corpse 
of the fallen monarch to be burned on 
the beach , adding with asneer “He 
guarded the coast while he was alive, 
jet him continue to guard 1t after 
death.” By stealth, however, or by 
purchase, the royal remains were re- 
moved from this unhallowed site, and 
deposited in the church of Waltham, 
which Harold had founded before he 
ascended the throne.* 
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POLITY OF THE ANGLO-SAZXONS-—-FEUDAL CUS1IOMS-——-RAMES IN SOCIETY—-COURTS OF 
LAW — CRIM ES—SLAVES. 


EVERY account of the civil polity of 
the Anglo-Saxons must necessarily 
be imperfect. We can only view 
the subject through the intervening 
gloom of eight centuries, and the 
fant hght which 1s furnished by 
imperfect notices, scattered hints, and 
partaal descriptaons, may serve to 


1 Bee Pict 128; os 178, and in op- 
ition, Ingulf, Chron Sax 172, 
or. 634, Malms ma 63° 


* Baron Maseres has calculated the ave- 
rageweight of the human body at somewhat 
leas than 11,000 guineas —Pict 138, note. 


® Pictavienms (135), and Orderie (185), 
say that he was burned on the beach, most 
of our historians (Malm 57, West 234, 
Paris, 3), that the body was given to 
mother without ransom, and imterred by 
her orders at Waltham A more romantic 
stury 1s told by the author of the Waltham 
MS an the Cotton Lib ,Jul D 6, who 
wrote about a century terwards. we 


irritate, but not to satisfy curiosity 
It would be m vam to seck for 
informataon 1n the works of foreign 
writers, and the native historians 
never imagined that 1t could be re- 
quisite to delineate institutions with 
which they had been famharized 
from thear childhood, and which they 


may believe him, two of the canons, Osgod 
Cnoppe: and Aulmo, the childe maister, were 
sent to be spectators of the battle, They 
arg a from bboaeers Dei P yfetian they Lab 
sent teh mar. permission 
search for the body of thetrr benefactor 
Unable to at one te the heaps ot 
the slain, they sent for Har 
Editha, surnamed ‘‘ The Fair, : and the 
“ Swan’s Neck” By her hus features were 
recognised The co was mterred at 
Waltham with r 
sence of several 
men Mr Turner first called the attention 
of his readers to thu MS. Hust. of Eng. 
1 60 
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naturally judged would be perpetu- 
ated along with their posterity. 

Of the mulitary character and 
predatory apimt of the Saxons an 
accurate notion may be formed from 
the Dawish adventurers of the ninth 
and tenth centunes. Both were 
scions from the same Gothic stock , 
but the latter retained for a longer 
period the native properties of the 
original plant IJiengist and Cerdic, 
and their fellow-chieftains, were the 
sea-kings of their age, animated with 
the same spirit, and pursuing the 
same objects as the barbarians, whose 
ferocity j1celded to the perseverance 
of Alfred, but subdued the puil- 
laniumity of Ethelred. The reader 
has only to transfer to the Saxons the 
Danish system of warfare, 1ts multi- 
phed aggressions, 1t8 unquenchable 
thirst of plunder, and its unprovoked 
and wanton cruelties, and he will 
form a correct picture of the state of 
Britain, from the first defection of 
Hengist to the final establishment of 
the octarchy The adventurers did 
not think of colonizing the countries 
which they conquered, till they had 
become weary of devastation, and 
then they introduced the 1ustitutions 
to which they had been habituated 1n 
their original settlements, and suc- 
cessively modified them as circum- 
stances suggested. 

Of these the most important, and 
that which formed the groundwork of 
the rest, may be discovered among 
the Germans in the age of Tacitus 
From him we learn that every chief- 
tain was surrounded bya number of 
retainers, who did him honour in 
time of peace, and accompanied him 
to the field in time of war To fight 
by his side they deemed an indis- 
pensable duty , to survive hus fall, an 
indelible disgrace’ It was this art- 
ficial connection, this principle which 


1 Pac, Germ 13,14. * See History, p. 89 
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reciprocally bound the lord to his 
vassal, and the vassal to his lord, that 
held together the northern hordes, 
when they issued forth in quest of 
adventures. They retained 1t in their 
new homes, and 1ts consequences were 
gradually developed, as each tribe 
made successive advances in power 
andecivilizntion Hence, in process of 
tame, and by gradual improvements, 
grew up the feudal system, with it» 
long train of obligations, of homage, 
suit, service, purveyance, rehefs, ward- 
ships, and scutage. That it was u1- 
troduced into England by the Nor- 
man conqueror, 148 the opinion of 
respectable writers , and the assertion 
may be truce, 1f they speak of 1t only 
in its mature and most oppressive 
form. But all the primary germs of 
the feudal services may be descned 
among the Saxons, oven in the earlier 
periods of their government; and 
many of them flourished 1n full luxu- 
nance long before the extinction of 
the dynasty. As the subject » inter- 
esting, I may be allowed to treat 1t 
more in detail. 

That the artificial relation between 
the lord and his man, or vassal, was 
accurately understood, and that its 
duties were faithfully performed by 
the Anglo-Saxons, is sufficiently evi- 
dent from numerous mstances in 
their history. We havo seen* that 
when Cynewulf was surprised 1n the 
dead of the mght at Merton, his men 
refused to abandon, or even to survive 
their lord, and when on the next 
mormng the eighty-four followers of 
Cyneheard were surrounded by a 
superior force, they also spurned the 
offer of life and hberty, and chose 
rather to yicld up their breath in a 
hopeless contest, than to violate the 
fealty which they had sworn to a 
murderer and an outlaw? <An at- 
tachment of this romantic and gene- 


3 Chron. Sax. anno 750, p. 57. 
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rous kind cannot but excite our sym- 
pathy. It grew out of the doctrine, 
that of all the ties which nature has 
formed or society invented, the most 
sacred was that which bound the lord 
and the vassal; whence it was infer- 
red that the breach of so solemn an 
engagement was a crime of the most 
disgraceful and unpardonable atro- 
city. By Alfred 1t was declared 
inexpiable; the laws pronounced 
against the offender the sentence of 
forfeiture and death.’ 

It was not, however, an instatution 
which provided solely for the ad- 
vantage of one party. The obhga- 
tions were reciprocal. The vassal 
shared with his fellows in the favours 
of his lord, and lived im security under 
lus protection It was a contract, 
cemented by oath, for the benefit of 
each. ‘“ By the lord,” sad the in- 
fenior, placnmg his hands between 
those of his chief, “I promise to be 
faithful and true; to love all that thou 
jovest, and shun all that thou shun- 
nest, conformably to the laws of God 
and man, and never in will or weald 
(power), in word or work, to do that 
which thou loathest, provided thou 
hold me as I mean to serve, and fulfil 
the conditions to which we agreed 
when I subjected myself to thee, and 
chose thy will”? 

This last proviso furnished the 
usual pretext for the dissolution of 
these engagements. To it every 
powerful chieftain appealed as often 
as he dared to disobey the orders of 
his sovereign, the “ ktxg-lord,” as he 
was called, mm contradistinction to 
inferior lords. The sub-vassal, mdeed, 


1 Chron Sar 68 Leg Sax. p 33,34, 35, 
142, 143 Even the word vaseal seems to 
have been known in England as early as the 
reign of Alfred Asser, his instructor, calls 
the thanes of Somerset, nobiles vassalh Su 
mertunensis plage —Asser, 33 

+ Leg 401,50,68 Bromp 859 

3 See Bede’s remarks on the filu nobilsam 
vel emeritorum militum —Ep ad Egb. Ant 

39 These I take to be the edhcundmen, or 
menof the mth or mibtaryprofesmon, sooften 
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could not be compelled by the tenour 
of his oath to bear arms against the 
head of the state; but he never pre- 
sumed to doubt the rectitude of lus 
immediate chief, and always accom- 
panied him to the field, whether it 
were against the enemies, or the sove- 
reign of his country. We are told 
that Godwin and his sons were “loth 
to march against their king-lord ,” 
yet therr “men” followed them in 
sufficient numbers to render doubtful 
the issue of the contest, and on the 
submission of their leaders were only 
required totransfer their homage to 
“ the hands ” of the king. 

It should, however, be observed, 
that the Anglo-Saxon vassals were 
divided into two classes Some were 
vassals by tenure, holding lands under 
the obhgation of following their lord , 
and these appear to have been nume- 
rous; for many of the sons of the 
noble Saxon had no other inheritance 
but thes swords, and no other pro- 
fession but that of arms These were 
therefore always ready to accept the 
offer of lands 1n return for military 
service; and were accustomed, if they 
met with no such offer in their native 
province, to seek employment among 
the retainers of some powerful chief- 
tain in the other Saxon kingdoms? 
Besides these there were also vassals 
from choice, men who, possessing 
lands of their own, enjoyed the en- 
viable privilege of choosing their own 
lords, for 1t was a maxim of Anglo- 
Saxon legislation that every man 
should have a superior answerable for 
ns conduct* Of both descriptions 
several notices may be discovered 


mentioned 1n the early laws of the southern 
lkangdoms gl 10, 22, 23, 25. 

# In Latin they were called commendat: 
They were common m France (Baluz Capit. 
443, 536), and seem to have been v 
numerous in vies Thus, when Alfre 
bequeaths several of lis lands to his son 
Edward, ‘‘ he prays the famihes at Chedder, 
in rsetshire, to choose Edward on the 
same terms as had formerly been ed 
between Alfred and them ”—Teat We 
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among the relics of Anglo-Saxon an-| 
tiquity 

Of the manner 1n which the orginal 
adventurers divided among themsclye. 
the lands of the natives, we can speak ! 
from conjecture only, we must wait | 
for the mtreduction of Christianty | 
bt fore we meet with more certain and | 
written documents Then, 1t appears 
that every distmet in possssion of the 
Savons had been parcelled out, by 
measurement or estimation, mto folc- 
lands or famuly-lands,' each allotment 
being suppored capable ot supporting | 
the-ettler, his fanuly, labourer, herds, 
aud flocks "Thus we learn from! 
Uddins and Beda that the Ise of' 
Wight eompiiscd twelve handred 
fule-land,, the kingdom of Sussex 
seven thousand, tlie kingdom of Mer- 
‘ia, north and south of the Trent, 
twelve thousand*® These fole-lands| 
were divided into estates of he | 
ritinee, and leens or benctices 
first were estates in perpetuity, trans- 
misible by descent or will, or sale or 
mift, and were now called bor lands, 
because they were conveyed by bors 
oO: writings, and subject to the con- 
ditions expressed such writings, 
the others formed general or 
national fund, and were allotted as 
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At first a bread distinction was 


[drawn betuevn lands booked to the 


clergy or miass-thanes, and lands 
houked to the Jaity or woneld-thanes 
As the farmer were appointed to the 
wrvice of God, 1t was ther duty te be 
employed in ofiees of charity and 
devotion they were consequently 
forbidden to iningle in the fray of 
afm, or to shed the blood of their 
fk How-men Hence their lands were 
exonerated from all secular services , 
an exemption se valuable that many 
noblemen purchased it of the king 
uoder the pretence of establishing 
wonateries on their estates This 
abuse became so prevalent im North- 
wmbria, that Beda in 730 openly pro- 
Claimed lip fear that in a short time 
the country would be Jeft without 
defence against a foreign enemy , for 
the sons of the thanes and gesiths 
were obliged to offer their services to 
foreign princes, beeause there ro- 
named few lands for ther main- 
funance at home ! 

W hat eflect this remonstrance pro- 
duced wo know not, but we find very 
shorily aflerwards the kings of Mercia 
and Wessex declaring that there are 
three tlungs from which no boc-land 
can bo exempted, the firsten-geweore 


benefices im return for courtly or or reporation of fortresses, the bryz- 
nnilitary services, of course the tcenme geweore or construciun of bridges, 
of such lands was only temporary, and the fyrd-feerelde or military and 
they reverted to the original stock on/ naval service* But about a century 
the death, removal, or re-ignation of) later Lthelwulf granted a partial in- 
the holder The king, however,¢ould,|dulgence by enfrunchismg entirely a 
with the consent of the witin, law-/ tenth part of the boclands belonging 
fully convey by charter to a favoured | not only to the Church but also to 
individual any number of fole-iands| the lasts - 

as an estate of inheritance In that} Butthc-e three were not the only 
case the land was said to be booked| burthens to which boc-lands were 
to him subjert Unless exemptions were 
oiten find them described in Domesday ass! Terre familarum —Hed passim. 


free men, who eould go with their lands to = Add c 40 d 5 
whomsoever they pleused Thus, in kent, y 19 . Bed mi 24, wv 1d, 16, 19; 
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granted by the charters, these lands 
bound to render many of 
services whioh they rendered. 
lands. From the tenour of 
several enfranchisements, it appears 
that such services were payments in 
kind to the king out of the produce of 
the land and waters; eontributions of 
provisions for the royal household 
when the king chanced to be in the 


keepers; of furnishing timber and 
workmen towards the repair or re- 
building of his villa, and of granting a 
livehhood to persons demanding 1t 
under his warrant, bendes the pay- 
ments of yearly gutuls and rents, and 
of bots or compensations arising out: 
of the fines levied on offenders! 
These appear to have been exacted 
according to the custom of the dis- 
trict; and not by the king only, but 
also in a lumted degree by the eal- 
dorman of the district, who in case 
of enfranchisement often received 
& err aad compensation for hus 
consent. 

In what manner military service 
for lands was originally regulated, 16 
is impossible to discover, at a later’ 
period 1 was fixed on the basis of 
Panag eat usage, which appears 

from Domesday to have vaned in 
almost every county and borough. 
Perhaps we shall not recede far from 
the truth, 1f we judge of the rest of 


for every five hndes ‘of land; that he 
served during two months ; and that, 
if lus own possessions did not amount 


Cod. Dipl. 1. 120, 204, 254, 270, 272, 


m8 9 Pe S15; i. 91, 421 
. e 
® eg. %8, 136. Domesday, pasgio. 
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to the legal quantity, he received pay 
at the rate of four shillings to the 
hide from the other proprictors. I¢ 
may be observed that the same num- 
ber of hides was required by the law 


of 
called, in their feudal language, wee 
regis dominicus, 

The performance of these services 
was enforced by numerous enact- 
ments in the laws of the Saxon kings, 
from the tame of Ina (700) to the 
reign of Canute (1080). On some 
oconsions the defauiter was punished 
with the forfeiture of his lands, on 
others with the payment of a stated 
fine In Worooetershire, if he were 
@ vassal by choice, his real property 
was placed at the mercy of the king; 
if the tenant of another, his lord was 
bound to find a substatute, or pay 2 
fine of forty shillings, with power to 
levy the expense on the defaulter. 
The burghers of Oxford were at 

hberty to send twenty soldsers, or to 
pay twenty pounds; at Warwick 
whoever disobeyed the summons, was 
mulcted one hundred ; m 
Colchester every house paid sixpence 
in heu of all mibtary service. In 
these and numerous other instances 
of a sunilar desenption, we may easily 
recognise the rudiments of the pre- 
station, called {soutage by the Nor- 
man fe 

The king appears to have claimed 
the power, not only of disposing of 
the benefice or fee after the death of 
the tenant, but also of controllhng 
the distribution of lus other pos- 
sessions. Hence the vassal in his 


which will was always anxious to obiain 


the confirmation of his superior, and 
to make provision for the payment 
of what was termed in the Saxon laws 
the heriof, in the Norman the relief.‘ 


4 Bracton makes a distinction 
between , the iaws more snotest than 
nous. {( Sax. 


tia with 223.) Wy ks Comceaoe twas 


sD. 1006. } 


Of both these practices we meet with 
numerous instances. Thus Hifhelm, 
after leaving has heriot to the king, ther 
concludes Ine will in these words: 
“ And now I beseech thea, my beloved 
lord, that my last testament may 
Said. anid Gias (heuldanet cerca 
to be annulled, God is my witness 
that I was always obedient to thy 
father, faithful to him, both in mind 
and might, and ever true and loving 
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There in reason to believe that the 
sre xaedl paler kings (and 
example was probably imitated 
by the inferior lords), claimed occa- 
sionally the wardship of heiresses, and 
disposed of them in marriage.‘ The 
laws, though their language 1s nat 
sufficiently explicit, seem to allude to 
such a custom. They provide that 
no maid or widow shall be compelled 
to her will, and very 


marry against 
to opel So also Archbishop Zlfric | inconsistently forbid the female to be 


first “bequeaths to his lord his bes 
ship, and the sail-yards thereto, si 
sixty helmets, sixty coats of maul,” 
and then wills, ¢f i were Ais lord's 
toni, &c.? By the laws 1 was provided 
that the henot should be paid within 
twelve months from the death of the 
last possessor; and was apportioned 
to the rank which he bore im the 
state. Thatof an earl was four horses 
saddied, four unsaddled, four helmets, 
four coats of mail, eight spears, eight 
shields, four swords, and one hundred 


muly; if he fell in battle for his lord, 
the henot was remutted.* 


decreed that the rehef should be a out 
of the chattels of the deceased. The relief 
see ieee Se ote neety ene 
an on ; e 
a8 mort.—I bid. 

1. 


c, 43. Yet as ages of 
this oud ps iat pueienal is wile, I con ii 


t sold m marriage, while they allow a 
present to be accepted from her hus- 
band* This custom prevailed alse 
n the royal burghs. In Shrowsbury 
no woman oould marry without 
leense fromtheking. Wath her first 
husband she paid a fine of ten shil- 
lings, 1f she took a second, the sum 
was doubled.é 

From the tenures of land we may 
pass to the distinctaon of ranks, and 
the administration of justice. Wuth 
a few shades of accidental difference, 
both these were substantially the same 
1m all the nations of Gothic origin. 
Among the Anglo-Saxons the free 
population was divided ito the eorl 
and oeorl, the men of noble and 1gno- 
ble descent.? The former were said 
to be ethel-born, and with a people 
acknowledging no other ment than 


bei aint ages ph te 


merely to ahey 
sen 450). a Ee Elfheim, mone Gecio hes 
been alread tioned, 


. ad Pp. 168. 
4 Leg. 164, 145 Hist, Reames. 408, 441. 
5 * Leg. 109, 122, 146, 148. 
and a forfeiture 


é fs eee ioe te seuen ture 
married 


ho held th within 
w @ ® 
after the death of eral 
beg Haag pe Alrr Riis 

7 By not to this meaning of the 
word eorl, and @ i+ eazi, the trans- 
lators of the Saxen lews have made several 
een ene eee 

oO 


19 
martial prowess, 1t 1s probable that 


thus distinction attached to those only | 


whore fathers had never exercised the 
occupations of husbandry or of the 
mechanical arts It was merely per- 
sonal, 1t conferred neither property 
nor power, but 1t served to gratafy 
pride, and numerous complamte 
attest the arrogance with which the 
noble Saxon looked down on his infe- 
rior, and the reluctance with which 
the “full-born” bore the superionty 
of the “less-born,’’ whom merit or 
favour had raised above them! The 
termination ing added to the name of 
the progenitor designated his poste- 
rity Tho Uffingas were the de- 
scendants of Uffa, the Orscingas the 
descendants of Oisc? But the more 
lofty title of etheling, the son of the 
noble, was reserved for the members 
of the reigning famnly, and these m 
each of the Saxon dynastier, except- 
ing perhaps that of Sussex, pretended 
to derive their pedigree from Woden, 
a real or fabulous conqueror, who was 
adored by his yotanes as the god of 
battles. The supposed divimity of 
thew parent secured to them thie 
veneration of their pagan follower , 
and when Christianity had dissipated 
the illusion, the supenority of their 
earthly descent was still acknowledged 
by all their contemporanes * 

Among the ethel-born the first place 
was occupied by the cyning or king ‘* 
In the succession to the crown the 
reader must have observed occasional 
deviations from the direct line of here- 
ditary descent. The causes have been 
already explained, but whether the 
new monarch were the mmediate or 
the collateral heir of his predecessor, 
the consent of the witan always pre- 


l Leg 83,111 Eed 296. 

2 Bed n 6,15 

3 Chron Sax.13,16 Gale,m.184 Voden, 
de cujus stirpe multarum provinciarum re- 
eon penn originem dumt.—Bed 1 15 

4 The etymology of this word has been 
much disputed As from thiuda, le, the 
Teutones formed thiudans, the diet of the 
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ceded his coronstion. Hence the 
original writers, whose language 1s 


_ the best evidence of the sentiments 


prevailing among their contempo- 
raries, usually speak of their hings as 
elected to the throne. The cynmg 
was the lord of the principal chief- 
tains, and through them of their re- 
spective vassals As his estates were 
nearly equal to theirs all together, so 
was his annual revenue and the 
number of his thanes, forming in the 
aggregate a power suflicient to humble 
the proudest, or to reduce the most 
factious of his subjects. Thrice in the 
year the great tenants of the crown 
were reminded of their dependence 
At the festivals of Christmas, Easter, 
and Whuitsuntide they were summoned 
to pay him their homage. They ap- 
peared before him 1n the guise of de- 
pendants, while he was seated on his 
throne with the crown on hus head, 
and a sceptre in each hand During 
eight days they were feasted at his 
expense, and on their dismissal re- 
ceived presents from his bouaty > He 
exercised an undisputed authority 
over the national forces by sea and 
land Jle was the supreme judge, 
and was accustomed to recelve appeals 
from every court of judicature Of 
the fines which were levied on offend- 
ers, the principal portion was paid into 
his treasury, he could commute the 
punishment of death, and was accus- 
tomed to hberate a prisoner in every 
burgh and jurisdiction into which he 
entered © His “ peace” or protection 
secured the man to whom it was 
granted from the pursuit of his ene- 
mies At his coronation, and for eight 
days afterwards, it was extended to 
the whole kingdom, each year 1t was 


le, I see no reason why from cyns, or 
ss, @ race, might not be formed cyning, the 
chief of the race. 

& n Sax 163 Hist Ram 395. Scep- 
tris simul et coronfi — Ailred, Riev 398. 
Regaha instrumenta sustinuit —Id 399 

6 Leg 20, 65, 109, 201. Chron. Sax 49. 
Asser, 70. 
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equally observed during the octaves of 
the three great festivals, im which he 
Was accustomed to hold ls court, 
and at all times it was enjoyed by 


RIGITS OF THE QUEEN. 


10; 
the great tenants im clief, the king’ 
principal thanes, the real peers of the 


county But besides the property and 
privileges, which they claimed m that 


every person within the circuit of} capacity, most of them were m posses- 
four miles from lis actual residence, | sim of parcels of land which they 


by travellers on the four Inghways, 
and by merchants or their servants, as 
long as they were employed on the 
navigable rivers. Some imfractions 
oi this peace subjected the offender to 
a heavy amercement, others of a 
more heinous description placed his 
hie and property at the mercy of the 
hing! 

Though there 1s no direct proof 
that any lands wero appropriated to 
the crown, yet 11 can hardly be 
doubted , for the king always appears 
as tho greatest landholder in the khing- 
dom Thus, taking the county of 
Kent as a sample, we tind from 
Dome-day that, out of four hundred 
and thirty places described as lying 


held in common with many infenor 
thanes, as sub-tenants, some unde: 
the crown, some under its nminediate 
varsals, thus pointing out by the dif- 
ference of their tenures, what ori- 
ginally was the hing’. demesne, and 
what war theo demesne of the great 
lords in whose places they now stood 2 
The consort of the cyning was ori- 
winally hnown by the appellation of 
* queen,” and shared in comunon with 
her husband the splendour of royalty 
But of this distinction she was de- 
prived by the crime of Eadburga, the 
daughter of Offa, who lad adminis- 
tered poison to her husband Bnhtne, 
king of Wessex In the paroxysni of 
their indiguation the witan punished 


Withm its precincts, not fewer than | the unoflending wives of their future 


one hundred and ninety-four, nearly 
one-half, belonged to Edward the Con- 
fessor, and that the remainder was 
unequally divided among the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the bishop of 
Rochester, the two abbots of St 
Austin’s and St Martin’s, the queen 
Editha, the earls Godwm, Harold, 
and Lewin, Alnod child, Brix: child, 
and Sbern Biga. These eleven wero 


¥ Leg 63,199 The real distance to winch 
the king’s peace extended from his actual re- 
sdence was #himsically fixed at three miles, 
three furlongs, three roods, nine feet, nine 
hands (inches °?), and nme bariey-corns — 

g 63 The object of this institution, a9 also 
of another called ‘‘ the peace of God ” was to 
diminish the number of outrages perpetrated 
under the pretext ofretahkation The latter 
1s said to have been first established in 
Aquitain, about the year 10382, though its 
rudiments appear in the decrees of several 
councils betore the close of the tenth cen- 
tury (Bouquet, x 49,147) , and it 18 enforced 
in the laws of King Ethelred at the be- 

noing of the eleventh (Lez 103,199) In 

ngland it included the Ember days, Ad- 
vent, Lent, the vigils, and festivals of Christ 
the Virgin Mary, the Apostles, and of All 
Saints, and every Sunday, reckoning from 


monarchs by abolishing with the title 
of queen all the appendages of female 
revalty Ethelwulf, m his old age, 
ventured to despise the prejudices ol 
his subjects. His yonng consort, Ju 

dith, was crowned in France, anid was 
permitted to seat herself by his side 
ov the throne * But there 1 no satu- 
factory proof of any such coronation 
after Judith, and, though the titlo of 


the hour of nine on Saturday to the dawn of 
light on the Monday morning —I eg 108, 100), 
121,197 Fn France it began every week on 
the evenmy of the Wednesday, and lnsted 
till the Monday —Glabe:, apud Dy Cange, 
in voce Treva Daring these days 1t was 
fortndden, under severe penalties, for any 
man to slay, maim, or assault his enemy, 
or to distrain or plunder his lands t 
nollus homo alium assahat, aut vulneret, aut 
oceidat, nullus namsum aut priedam capiat 
—Order Vit anno 1006 

2 See Henshall’s Sammary Tshie of Lands 
in Kent, compiled from the autograph of 
Domesday It 1¢ observable, that the Con- 
queror, when he distributed the county 
among bisa fullowers, still kept up the same 
number of eleven tenants mn clief,—Ibid. 


5 Asser, 10. 
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Regina is occasionally given to the, the fidelity of the earl Osulf? I+ 
king’s wife by Lat writers, she 1s'was the duty of the ealdorman, as 
generally termed “the lady”' in/the representative of the monarch, 
Anglo-Saxonimstruments.? Butwhat- to lead the men of his shire to battle, 
ever were the legitimate honours of to preside with the bishop in the 


the queen, sie could not be deprived 
of the influence which was naturally 
attached to her situation; and no one 
presumed to solicit a favour from the 
monarch without offering a present to 
his wile? From several passages 1t 
appeurs that separate estates were 
allottcd for the support not only of 
the queen but also of her children, 
and the princes of the blood 

After the royal family the highest 
order in the state was that of the 


courts of the county ; and to enforce 
the execution of justice® Of the 
fines and rents paid to the king with- 
in his jurisdiction he appears to have 
received one-third ® This office was 
originally in the gift of the crown, 
and might be forferted by muscon- 
duct but it was so frequently con- 
tinued in the same family, that at 
last, unstead of being solicited as a 
favour, 1t began to be clarmed as a 
night," At the accession of Canute, 


ealdormen or earls From the na-'the word jarl (or earl) was substi- 
ture of their office they were some-. tuted for ealdorman; perhaps, be- 
times styled viceroys ,* by Bede they ' cause among the Danes the latter 
are dignified with the titles of princes ' appellation was common to all those 
and satraps* The districts which | who were called the king’s thanes, 
they governed in the name of the' or greatcr thanes by the Anglo- 
king were denommated their shires, ! Saxons !! 

confined orgimally to a small tract! In the more ancment writers we 
of country, but gradually enlarged to meet also with a class of men deno- 
the extent of our present counties minated the king’s gesiths im thetr 


The poly of the West-Saxon kings, 
after the subjugation of the neigh- 
bouring states, still added to their 
authority by comprising several shires 
within the same earldom Thus the 
whole kingdom of Mereia was 1in- 
trusted hy Alfred to the adminn- 
tration of the ealdorman Ethered ° 
that of Northumbna by Edgar to 


1 Chron Sax 182, 164,165,168 A letter 
in More’s Alfric begins thus ‘ Walstan 
archbishop greets Canute kang his lori, 
and Atlfpiva the lady”—p 104 She gives 
herselt the same title ‘‘I, Ailfmva, the 
lady, King Edward’s mother’—Imd 9 
In one charter Edgar’s queen designates 
heraelf by the singular on, ego 
yeaa prefati regis conlaterana — Bed 


App 777. 

FF am aware of the passage in the Laud 
M8 of the Chronicle (anno 1048) renpeckue 
the wife of Edward the Confessor, but do 
not think 1t conclusive 

® Gale, um 457 Hickes, Dissert 51. 

* Subregal —Bed App. 765—767 

* Principes, Satrapz, Prmates, Opt- 
mates, Duces All these titles are rendered 
by Alfred ealdormen, 


own language, and his commutes or 
soci, in the Latin documents By 
, Bede the conntes are always dis- 
‘tinguished from the mulites, and by 
King Alfred, the translator of Bede, 
the first are termed gesiths, the 
others thanes Many of these gesiths 
were of the first families in the na- 
tion ' and it would appear from their 


6 Asser, 50, 52. 


78, 136. 
% Domesday, Huntedunacire, 
harmscire 

10 Chron Sax 169, 170 

11 Oanute telis us (see Constitut de Fo- 
resta, Thorpe,1 426) thatthe ter thanes 
were ed ealdormen, the lesser young- 
men ,—yuniores in the ¢ 

12 Beda (11 22) mentions two gemths as 
kinsmen of the Kent was go- 
verned by Eghai the gemth -—— Text 
Roff.76 Acthelno calls himself snbre 
et comes glomosissim: regis Athelbaldi 
App 784), and 13 called by Afthelbald, re- 
verentissimus comes meus, mibique satis 
carus, filus quondam Huicciwrum regis 
osheres.—Cod Dipl 1 100 


Snoting- 
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appellation, that they were bound to to the same extent was suihcient to 
wait on the kinz in his court, or to raise the ceorl to the rank of a thane} 
accompany hun in his journeys! But without ut, though he might ac- 
We meet with no mention of them company the hing to the held, though 
afier the reign of Alfred. jhe sbould possess a helmet, a coat of 
We also meet with the titles of mail, and a golden-hilted sword, he 
“heretoch” and “hold,” denoting was still condemned to remain im 
military commands of importance the subordinate and humble con- 
and of “child,” which has been con-, dition of a ceorl <A politw excep- 
ceived to mean the principal thane tion was adnntted im fasour of the 
of a particular dustmet But the merchants, who were accustomed to 
real rank and powers of these ollicers form companies or gtulds, and pos- 
have not been satiwfactorily ascer- sessed them lunds in common ‘To 
tained ? sail thrice to a foreign land with a 
The thanes, so called from ¢heq- cargo of his own wares, entitled the 
nian, to serve, were a wumerous, merchant io the rank and privileges 
and distinguished order of men, of the thanestiup® Of these privi- 
divided into several clases of dif- leges tho most valuable was the 
ferent rank, and with differeut privi- amount of the were, an advantage 
leges We read of yreater and lesser which will be more fully evplamed 
thanex, of the thanes of the king, hereafter 
and the thanes of ealdormen andj The gerefas or reeves wore officers 
prelates The heriot of the Ingher of high importance, appointed by the 
was fourfold that of the lower thane ‘kmg and the great proprietors in 
and while the former acknowledged , their respective demesnes They were 
no other superior than the hing, the|to be found in overy separate juns- 
latter owed suit to the court of lus, diction, but the prinurpal were the 
immediate lord? it 1s certain that|reeves of the shires, ports, and 
they held their lands by the honour-| boroughs It was their duty to 
able tenure of service about the|collect the tolls, to apprehend 
person of their lord or in the ficld malefactors, to require sureties, to 


Maltes is the term by which they 
are usually designated in the Norman 
writers, and every expresson in Bede 
denoting a military character 1 1n- 
variably rendered thane by his royal 
translator‘ The law required one 
combatant from every five hides of 
Jand , and the acquisition of property 


L Sith, oA pags Td expedition 

32 We read of Wualfnoth, who was the 
father of Earl Godwin, and child of Sussex 
{Chron Sax 187), of Edne child 
ordshire (Chron. Lamb adann 1067), Al- 
fme cinidin East Angha (Hut Ehen 470), 
Alnod clnid m Kent, Berm child in Kent 
(Domesday, Chenth). I suspect the apei- 
lahon merely denotes a person, who from 
his childhood was heir apparent to some 
ingh office It was given to Edwy before 
his accession to the crown (Lye, App iv ), 
and to Edgar Athehog, who, as he never 
became lung, retained it during the whole 
reign of W the Conqueror.—Chron 


receive the rents, and on soveral 
occasions to act in the place of their 
lords? They were assessors, some- 
tumes the chief judges in different 
courts, and wore commanded under 
@ severe penalty ty regulate their 
decisions by the directions of the 
doom-book # 


Sax 173,192 Chron Lemb ad ann 1068, 
1075 It was something hke the present 
Spameb ttle of “‘ Infant ” 

3 Leg. 47, 118, 144. Domes. Worces- 
ter, 172. 

* Bed im. 14; aww 13; v.13 

5 Leg 70. 

© Leg 71 These regulations have been 
attmbated to Athelstan, but the text de- 
scribes them as the ancient customs of the 
nation It is to them thet we are to attr- 
bute the title of barons mven to the mer- 
chants of London and the O:nque Ports, 

7 Teg 9, 12, 48, 69. 

© Leg. 48. 


anethel, the tradesmen, mechanies, 
husbandmen, and labourers, were 
comprehended under the generic de- 
nomination of ceorls Of these there 
were two classes. The superior olaas 
consisted of socmen, or free ceorls, 
who held lands by conventional ser- 
vices, or chose their own lords, or 
possessed the nght of disposing of 
their real estates by sale, or will, or 
donation The others were attached 
to the soil, as part and parcel of the 
manor, transferable with 1t from one 
lord to another, bound to give their 
personal labour in return for the land 
which they cultivated for their own 
use, and hable to be punished as run- 
aways if they withdrew out of the 
manorial jurisdiction under which 
they were born! They had indeed 
certain rights recognised by the law, 
and could not 1n many places be dis- 
possessed, as long as they performed 
their customary services. but then 
these services were often uncertain 
in amount, depending on the will of 
the lord, he could tallage or tax 
them at discretion, he exacted from 
them the sercheta or gersume, 2 fine 
for the marriage of the daughters 
and sisters, and did not permit them 
to soll their cattle out of the manor, 
till they had purchased the permis- 
sion 1n his court. ‘I'races of all these 
customs may be found in the remains 
of Anglo-Saxon antiquity, and their 
previous existence 1s proved by the 


1 In the Bolden Book may be seen innu- 
merable instances of the erence between 
be tied = ee emer two classes 

ot partly in » pa in money, 
and partly in labour bat the free tenant 
worked only a fixed number of days for the 
lord in seed-tume and during the harvest 
the other worked in addstion 
the week during the whole year, with the 
exception of a fortnight at Christmas, and a 
week at the feats of Easter and Whit- 
suntide The services of mechanics were 
re 


three days 10 


ted in the same manner 
See Abbrev. Placit 57 Norf Rot 1, 
3-95. North Rot 1—147  Suth Rot 
9—161. Leyces. Rot 6, et passm., We 
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decisions in the courts of law during 
the Norman penod, when exemption 
from these servile burthens was ad- 
mitted as incontrovertible evidence 
of free tenancy.” 

Among a people but lately emerged 
from barbarism, the administration of 
justice 1s always rude and simple and 
though the absence of legal forms 
and pleading may casually imsure a 
prompt and equitable decision, 1t 1s 
difficult without their aid to oppose 
the arts of intrigue and falsehood, or 
the influence of passion and preju- 
dwe The proceedings before the 
Anglo-Saxon tribunals would not 
have suited a more advanced state 
of eivilization they were 11) calcu- 
lated to elicit truth, or to produce 
conviction and in many instances 
which have been recorded by con- 
temporary writers, our more correct 
or more artificial notions will be 
shocked at the credulity or the pre- 
cipitancy of the judges The subject, 
however, 18 curious and interesting 
These ancient courts still exist un- 
der different nanies, and the intcl- 
ligent observer may discover in their 
proceedings the origi of several in- 
stitutions, which now mark the ad- 
ministration of justice in the English 
tribunals 

The lowest species of jurisdiction 
known among the Anglo-Saxons was 
that of “Sac and Soc,” words, the 
derivation of which has puzzled the 
ingenuity of antiquaries, though the 


er also oes cotsets, rasan a cotmen, or 
cottagers (qui cotagia et tenent — 
Stat 1 243), who. as their holdin @ were 
amall, rendered a smaller n of labour, 
that 1s, 1n the Bolden Book, two days in the 
week from Lammas to nmas, end one 
only during the rest of the year There 
were also , whose services were 
few, but multam servilia.—Abb Plac 211. 
Kent Rot.19 Bonds appear to have been 
the masters of famihes among the second 
class of ceorls If a safficient number of 
free eoeote ould not be procured ory Nokia 
& jury, the deficiency was su rom, 
ag pr most dhacrnet and lawful bonds — 
tat 1 ~ 
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meaning 1s sufficiently understood | their yudicial proceedings. In a period 
It was the privilege of holding pleas when few possessed tho humble ac- 
and imposing fines within a certain quirementsof reading and writing, the 
district, and with a few variations was stability of pecuniary transactions was 
perpetuated in the manorial courts of principally dopendent on the honesty 
the Norman dynasty. It seems to and gharacter of the witnesses, and 
have been clamed and exercised by the testimony of the hundred was 
all the greater and by several of the deemed on that account conclusive 
lesser thanes: but was differently in questions of htigated mght or dis- 
modified by the terms of the orinal} puted obligation. Hence men fre- 
grant, or by immemorial usage Some‘ quented these meetings in the course 
took cognizance of all crimes com- of private busimess, and contracts 
mitted withm their soke, the jurs- were made, exchanges ratified, pur- 
diction of others was confined to chases coinpleted, and moneys paid, in 
offences of a particular description, the presence of the court But some- 
some might summon every delm- times, when interests of greater im- 
quent, whether native or stranger, portance were at stake, or the parties 
before their tmbunal while others belonged to different di-tricts, the 
could inilict punishment on none but authority of a sinzle liundred was 
their own tenants From the custom thought msuiflicient On such occa- 
of holding these courts m the hall of sions, that the controversy might bo 
the lord, they were usually termed brought beforo a more uunierous and 
the hall-motes! less partial tribunal, the ealdorman 
Supener to the hall-mote was the convoked an assembly of the con- 
mote of the hundred, a large division tiguous hundreds, or of the third 
of the county. It was assembled every part of the county The former was 
mouth under the presidency of the termed the court of tho lathe, and 
ealdormen or chief officer of the hun- the latter of the trything ? 
dred, accompanied by the principal Of still higher dignity and more 
clergymen, freeholders, and the reeve extensiv® jurisdiction was the shure- 
and four men as representatives from mote, or court of the county It was 
each township Once in the year was held twice in the year, im the begin- 
convened an extraordinary meeting, ning of May and October Every 
when every male above the age of great proprietor was compelled to 
twelve was compelled to attend, the attend, either m person or by his 
state of the guilds and tythings (or steward, or to send in his place his 
associations of ten families) was as- chaplam, bailiff, and four prmeapal 
certained , and no man was permitted tenants The bishop and ealdorman, 
to remain at large who could not or carl, presuded with equal authority, 
provide a surety for his peaceable and their assessors were the sheruf 
demeanour In these courts offenders and the most noble of the royal 
were tried, and civil causes decided thanes In their proceedings they 
But their utihty was not confined to began with those causes which re- 


1 Leg 241, 242, 256 Hut Eblen 490, 2 Leg 60, 60, 78, 117, 203, 204, 205, 240 
501 mesday, passim Thesecourts sb- Hist khen 473, 475,484, The lathes stall 
sorbed much of the business, which would exist in some of the southern counties, 
otherwise have been carried before the where the hundreds were small From the 
courts of the hundred and county, and trything’ 1s supposed to he derived the local 
from them are derived our present courts denomination of riding, the third part of a 
baron, with civil, and eourts feet with cri- county “ bg nieag cer Lena Ata 
munal, yorisdictron, corresponding wi 6 mo o e hun- 

+ dred --Leg. Sax 78. 
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lated to the dues and immunities of | first settlement of the Saxons * and 


the church, passed to the fines and 
forfeitures belongmg to the crown, 
and ended with the controversies of 
mdividuals. In the last case it was 
the duty of the court to attempt a 
reconcihation by proposing a com. | 
promise, or, 1f the proposal were 
rejected, to pronounce a definitive 
judgment' It was also on these 
occasions that the laws were rocited, 
which had been enacted in the great 
council of the nation. We have still 
extant a letter to King Ethelstan' 
from the niembers of a county court, | 
the bishops, the thanes, and the men 
of Kent, who recapitulate the laws 
which he had notified to them, pro- 
mise obedience, and conclude with the 
most forcible expressions of attach- 
ment to lus person.? 

That the shires and hundreds, with 
their respective courts, were origi- 
nally establshed by the policy of 
Alfred, 1s asserted by a well-informed 
writer, who hived at the time of the 
Norman conquest There 1s, how- 
ever, reason to doubt much, if not the 
whole, of his statement Alfred might 
improve, but he certainly could not 
invent, a system which existed some 
centuries before ns ren 1 The 
division of shives was common to all 
the northern nations * some are 
known to have exsted im England 
under their present names since the 


1 Leg 78, 204, 205, 210 
% Bromp 850 Thorpe,1 194 The deci- 
sions of the witan in civil causes were also 
sent to the shire-mote —Hist Elen 469 
# Ingulf, 28. He has been followed by 
Maimsbury and others 
# Baluze, Capit 1 19, 39, 108 
* Kent, Sussex, Easex 
§ Leg 16, 20, 21 Chron Sax, 68, 74, 
75, 78. Asser, 3, 8, 14. Asser was the 
contemporary and instructor of the king 
It xs evident from his mlence that he was 
aside of any new instztation of shires or 
undreda. 


7 Tac Germ. vi. 
* Hundredos continet centam villas.— 
mp 55 It .s plam from Bede that 
villa, which bis translator always renders 


others are mentioned im the laws and 
by the writers prior to the supposed 
division by Alfred® The great ine- 
quality in ther measurement, and the 
great irregulanty in their distribution, 
prove that they were not the uniform 
work of one monarch but that they 
owe their ongin to different princes, 
who divided the country as necessity 
might require, or policy might sug- 
gest. 2 The hundreds also appear to 
have been a continental institution. 
From Tacitus we learn that the Ger- 
mans of his age divided ther termn- 
tories into pagi; that each pagus fur- 
nished a band of one hundred comba- 
tants for battle: and that each band 
was termed “the hundred of the 
pagus” by which it was furmshed.” 
Whether 1n the establishment of hun- 
dreds the Saxons followed this or any 
other particular rule, 1s uncertain. It 
has been supposed that the name was 
given to the district occupied by a 
hundred famhes of freemen This 
hypothesis has been gencrally ad- 
mitted, because 1t satisfies the mind, 
and spares the trouble of ultcrior 
investigation. but 11 will appear very 
questionable to those who have ex- 
amined the notices 11 Domesday, and 
compared the disproportionate lnmuts 
of even neighbouring hundreds ® 
Ingulf has also attributed to Alfred 
the institution of tythings, which by 


tune, comprehended not only the mansion 
of the proprietor, but also the cottages of 
his tenants and slaves Whitaker main- 
tains that ten of these townships formed a 

hing or manor, and ten manors a hun- 

ed —Whit Manchester, 114-120 But 
3t will be difficult to reconcile this opinion 
with the statements in Domesday will 
take for example the hundreds m the lathe 
of oon in Kent. All the others are 


sim: 
Hundreds. Sowlings. Acresof Manors. 
Meadow 

Greenwich 8}. 131 9 
Lesnes 19} 53 4 
Bromley 8 14 2 
Rokesiley 272 78 14 
Axtane 476 36 
Westerham 4° 16. 2 
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the very name import either a subdi- | meeting’, or assemblies of the coun- 
vision of the hundred ,or an association , sellors, which were regularly con- 
of ten neighbourmg families. By law! vened at the feativals of Chnstmas, 
every freeman was to be enrolled nm Haster, and Whuitsuntide, and orcs- 


one of these asseciations, all the mem- 
bers of which were made perpetual 
bail for each other If one of the 
number fied from justice, the remain- 
ing nine were allowed the respite of a 
month to discover the fugitive, when, 
if he were not forthcoming, the pecu- 


sionally at other times, as difficult 
oireumstances or sudden exigencies 
might require. Who were the con- 
statuent inembers of this suprome 
tnbunal, has long been a subject of 
debate , and the dissertations to which 
it has given riso have only contributed 


niary penalty of his crime was levied to involve 1¢ in greater obscumty. It 


on his goods, and, in case of defi- 
ciency, on the goods of the tythmg 
unless 16 could be proved that its 
members had not connived at his 
escape ! 

From these local courts, the hall- 
mote, the hundred-mote, and the 
shire-mote, appeals were allowed to 
the superior authonty of the monarch 
Alfred was accustomed to inspect the 
minutes of their proceedings, to con- 
firm or annul their decisions, and occa- 
sionally to punish the judges for ther 
partiahty or ignorance By lus office 
the king was the supreme magistrate 
in the state, but he had other duties 
to perfurm, and 1t was forbidden to 
bring any cause before him, till 1t had 
been previously submitted to the de- 
cision of the inferior judges. This 
prohibition was, however, frequently 
disregarded, and few princes refused 
to exercise their judicial functions, as 
often as they were solicited by a favour- 
ite, or tempted by a present. Wher- 
ever the king was present, n court 
might be speedily assembled To the 


has been pretended that not only the 
mihtary tenants had a nght to be 
present, but that the ceorls also at- 
tended by their representatives, the 
borsholders of the tythings The 
latter part of the assertion has been 
made without 2 shadow of evidence, 
andthe former 1 built on very falla- 
clous grounds It 1s yndeced probable 
that, in the infancy of the Anglo- 
Saxon states, most of the military 
retaimers may have attended the public 
councils, yet even then the delibera- 
tions were confined to ihe chieftains , 
and nothmg remamed for the vassal, 
but to applaud the determination of 
their lords But im later times, when 
the several principalities were united 
into one monarchy, the recurrenco of 
these assemblies, thmec in every year 
within the short space of six months, 
would have been an insupportable 
burthen to the lesser proprietors, and 
there 18 reason to suspect that the 
greater attended only when if was 
required by theimportance of events, 
or by the vicmuity of the court. ‘The 


thanes and clergymen who attended | prmcipal members seom to have been 
on his person, he added the prelates | the spiritual and temporal thanos, who 
and nobihty of the neighbourhood, | held:mmedately of the crown, and who 
and with their assistance either paci-! could command the services of muili- 
fied the parties, or pronounced a defi-| tary vassals It was necessary that the 


nitave judgment. But these occa- 
sional courts, respectable as they might 
be, were eclipsed by the superior 
splendour and dignity of the “ mickle 
synoths or witena-gemots,” the great 


1 Leg. Sax. 136, 201, 202, 240. 


king should obtam the assent of these 
toall legislative enactments: because 
without their acquiescence and sup- 
port 1t was umpossible to carry them 
into execution. To many charters we 
have the signatures of the witan. They 
seldom exceed thirty in number, they 
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never amount to sixty. They include 
the names of the king and his sons, of 
a few bishops and abbots, of nearly an 
equal number of ealdormen and 
thanes, and occasionally of the queen, 
and of one or two abbesses.' Others, 
the fideles or vassals, who had accom- 
pamied their lords, are mentioned as 
looking on and applauding, but 
there exists no proof whatever that 
they cnjoyed any share in the deh- 
berations 4 

The legal powers of this assembly 
have never been accurately ascer- 
tained, probably they were never fully 
defined ‘To them, on the vacancy of 
the crown, belonged the choice of the 
noxt sovereign; and we find them 
exercising this claim not only at the 
decease of each king, but even during 
the absence of Ethelred in Normandy. 
They compelled him to enter into a 
solemn compact with the nation, before 
they would acknowledge him a second 
time for king of England.? In ordi- 
nary cases their deliberations were 
held in the presence of the sovereign , 
and, as individually they were his vas- 
rals, as they had sworn “ to love what 
he loved, and shun what he shunned,” 
there can be little doubt that thoy 
generally acquiesced in his wishes In 
the preambles to the Saxon laws the 
king sometimes assumes a lofty strain. 


1 See Ingulf, 32, 44, 45, Gale, 1 517, 
Hemingford, passim From a passage in 
the History of Ely (p 613), 1t has been in- 
ferred that an eatate of forty hides entitled 
its possessor to a seat in the witan 

® Presentibus archiepiscopis, ot episcopis 
Anghs universis, nec non Beorredo rege 
Merciz, et Edmundo Estanglorum rege, a 
batum et abbatusaram, ducum, comitum, 

rocerumque totius terre, aliorumque jfide- 

infinita multitudine, gai omnes regium 

clurographum laudaverunt, digmtates vero 
aua nomina subseripserant.—iIng 17 

3 Chron Sax 146 

* Leg 14, 34, 48, 73, 102, 113 

& Leg 47, 61,104. Chron. Sax 132. 

® Chron Bax 164, 194 
sé Ingalf, 10, 16. Chron. Sax. 126, 130, 


* Qu hberas in e.s terras habent, per 
quos debent causm angulorum alterna pro- 
secutione tractari —Leg Sax 248. If the 
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He decrees the witan give ther 
advice He denomunates himself the 
sovereign ; they are Azs bishops, Ars 
ealdormen, Azs thanes. But on other 
occasions this style of royalty disap- 
pears, and the legislative enactments 
are attributed to the witan 1m conjunc- 
tion with the king 4 Thesame diver- 
sity appears in treaties concluded with 
foreign powers Some bear only the 
name of the king; mm others the witan 
are introduced as sanctioning the 1n- 
strument by their concurrence *> In 
their judicial capacity they compro- 
mised or decided civil controversies 
among themselves , summoned before 
them state criminals of great power 
and connections, and usually pro- 
nounced the sentence of forfeiture and 
outlawry against those whom they 
found guilty ® As legislators they 
undertook to provide for the defence 
of the realm, the prevention and 
punishment of crimes, and the due 
administration of justice 7 

In all these tmbunals the judges 
were the free tenants, owing suit to 
the court, and aflerwards called its 
peers, But the real authority seems 
to have resided in the president, and 
the principal of his assessors, whose 
opinion was generally echoed and ap- 
plauded by the rest of the members.® 
Their proceedings were simplified and 


judges differ in opinion, the decision 1s in 
one law left with the snajorst » im another 
with those of highest ran Bi in judico 
inter pares oriatur di<gensio, vincat sen- 
tentia plurmmoram —Ibid 237 ‘Vincat sen- 
tentia mellorum —Ibid 248 On this subject 
I do not hemtate to appeal to the treatise 
called “ peece Henric! pnm” Though 
compiled under the Normans, st gives in 
reality an account of the Saxon jurisprv- 
dence This isasserted by the author De 
ins omnibas plemorem suggerunt ventura 
(the sequel) notitiam, mcut Edvard: beatis- 
sim principis extitisse tempombus certis 
indicus et fida relatione cognorimus (p 241) 
The same appears also from the numerous 
passages which are evidently translations 
rom Ssxon laws stili extant, whence 1t 18 
far to conclade that much of the rest has 
been drawn from other documents which 
have pemshed in the long Ispse of seven 
hundred years 
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clarmed by gift or purchase, if stolen 
goods were found in his possession, or 
he had forcibly entered on the lands 
of others, he was bound to produce 
the testimony of the court and wit- 
nesses, before whom the transaction, 
on whic grounded his own nght, 
must, if 10had been lawful, have taken 
place On thy testimony m civil 
actions the judges frequently decided , 
but if either party advanced assertions 
of such a nature that they could not 
be proved by evidence, he was put on 
his oath, and was ordered to bring for- 
ward certam freeholders, his neigh- 
bours, acquainted with his character 
and concerns, who should swear that, 
in their consciences, they believed his 
assertion to be true ‘The number of 
these was 1n many cases fixed by the 
jaw, 10 others left to the discretion of 
the court Sometimes four or five 
sufficed , sometimes forty or fifty were 
required , occasionally men cameo for- 
ward spontaneously, and offered them- 
selves by hundreds to swear in behalf 
of a favoured or much-injured indi- 
vidual‘ But it should be observed 
that the value of such oath was esti- 
mated by the rank and opulence of the 
individual The oath of a king’s thane 
was equal to the oaths of six ceorls, 
the oath of an caldorman to those of 
six thanes The king and the arch- 
bishop, as thew word was deemed 
sacred, were exempted from the obli- 
gation of swearing, and the same 
indulgence was sometimes extended 


1 Thus a thousand persons offered to 
swear in behalf of the thane Woltnoth — 
Hist Ehen 479 It was called by the Saxons 
the lada, by later writers wager of law 
How far 1t 1s allowed in modern times may 
be seen 1n Blackstone, 1 n c¢ 22, sec vi 

oo Sax 72, 262 Much ridicule has 
been thrown on this custom, but where 
anquiry was excluded, 1t was perhaps wise 
to attach a greater value to the oaths of 
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facilitated by a custom, which has' 
already been mentioned. In all cases | 
in which property, whether real or! 
personal, was concerned; if a man! 
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to the higher orders of the nobility.* 
If the matter still remained doubtful, 
it became usual to select a jury of 
free tenants, who left the court, de- 
hberated among themselves, and re- 
turned a verdict, which decided the 
question * On some oocasions a time 
was fixed withm which the party was 
bound to bring forward his jurors. 
Thus, n a disputed claim of property 
between the bishop of Worcester and 
the clergy of Berkeley, 1t was decreed 
by the witan, that the bishop, bemg 
in actual possession of the land, and 
of the land-books, should be allowed 
to establish his nght by oath , and wo 
find that thirty days later he produced 
to swear 1n his favour at Westminster, 
fifty priests, ten deacons, and sixty 
clerks ¢ To this I may add another 
instance 1n which recourse was had to 
each mode olf’ procecding, and judg- 
ment was given on grounds that to us 
must appear irregular and unsatisfac- 
tory In acourt held at Wendlebury, 
in which the ealdorman Axlwin, and 
the shemif Ednc presided, an action 
was brought against the monks of 
Ramsay, by Alfnoth, for the purpose 
of recovering the possession of two 
hides at Stapleford After much 
htigation the decision was left to a 
jury of thirty-six thanes, who were 
chosen equally by the plaintiff and tho 
defendants While they were out of 
court deliberating on their verdict, 
Alfnoth publicly challenged the monks 
to prove their claim by oath. Tho 
challenge was accepted; but when 
they were prepared to swear, the 
ealdorman arose, observed that he was 
the patron of the abbey, and offered 


persons, who by ther rank and opulence 
were the farthest removed from ordi- 
nary temptations to perjury, and who had 
more to eit, if they should be proved 
eulty of that crime 

3 Hist Ham. 416, 416, Regist Roff 32. 
May not these juries be considered as the 
origin of our aren juries in civil canses P 

4 wo Dipt. 1. 276. See another mnstance 
mp. * 
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himself to take the oath 1n ite favour. ! purgators, who swore that ‘ they 


This demded the cause The court, ' 
through respect for its president, was | 
satisfied with his word, adjudged the 
two hides to the monks, and con- 


believed Ins oath to be upright and 
‘clean.”? It was required that these 
compurgators or jurors should be his 
neighbours, or resident within the 


demned Alfnoth in the forfeiture of! jurisdiction of the court, freeholders 


his lands and chattels. By the interest 
of his friends the latter part of the 
judgment was revoked, on condition 
thet he would never more disturb the 
abbey in the possession of Stapleford.! 

In criminal prosecutions the pro- 
cocedings, though grounded on the 
same principles, were in many respects 
different. It was ordered by law, that 
as soon as the hundred-mote was 
assembled (the same probably held 
with respect toothersimuloer tribunals), 
the reeve with the twelve oldest thanes 
should go out toinquire intoall offences 
committed within the junsdiction of 
the court, and should be sworn “ not 
to foresay (present) any one who was 
innocent, not to conceal any one who 
was guilty.”? On their presentment, 
or the accusation of the prosecutor 
and ins witnesses, the prisoner was 
frequently condemned, uf any doubt 
existed, his plea of not guilty was 
admitted, and after his lord had been 
called upon to speak to hus character 
upon oath, he was at hberty to prove 
his mnocence by the purgation of lada 
or swearing, or the ordeal or judament 
of God In the purgation by oath, he 
began by calling on God to witness 
that he was innocent both in word 
and work of the crime laid to lus 
charge He then produced his com- 


Hust. Ram 415, 416 
g Sax tle veces is evidently the 
es of our ves in 


his valuable ry of t the English Law, 
says, that the packet A mention of a trial by 
jury gr rlgdneoloctmc legos ce to that 

hich this proceeding beo in after- 


‘iaiikes; 13 1n the Constitation of of frrsber gy 
under Henry II , which orders that 
tie atBRitcnons che Shoei Set 
© arc at eat 
of the bishop, faciet jurare ssiig, a cia Tea 
homunes de vicineto, seu de villa, quod inde 
Veritatem secundum conscientiam suam 
manifestabunt (p. 87) This appears to me 


f no- 


an offender before 4. 


who had never been arraigned for 
theft, nor ever convicted of perjury, 
dnd who were now acknowledged for 
“true men” by all present. Their 
number differed acco to the 
custom of the district, and Was always 
increased, if the testimony of the lord 
were wanting,or hud proved unfavour- 
able They were sometimes appointed 
by the judges, sometimes drawn by 
lot, often brought into the court by 
the party himself, an indulgence which 
enabled him to rest Ins fate on the 
decision of his friends and dependants, 
whom he mightalready have prejudiced 
in hisfavour In Wessex he was per- 
mitted to choose thirty jurors,of whom 
fifteen were rejected by the judges , n 
East Angha and Northumbria he 
produced forty-eight, out of whom 
twenty-four were appointed by ballot * 
If they corroborated his oath by their 
own 1n the form established by law, his 
innocence was acknowledged 

If, on the contrary, recourse was 
had to the ordeal, pledges were given 
for the tral, and the tame was fixed 
by the court. As the decision was 
now left to the Almghty, three 
days were spent by the accused in 
fasting and prayer. On the third he 
was adjured by the priest not to gc 
to the ordeal, if he were conscious of 


to be no more than an inquest resembling 
that of the Saxon tames mentioned in the 
preceding law of Ethelred They are ac- 

cusers or belgian, not me Wlloce, 
Leg. Sax 


® The osths 
* Leg Sax 8, 13, 27, 47, 125, 262, 264 
A’ Winchelsea the institution continued in 
the hundred court as late as the rewgn © 
enry VI. In the leiger-book of the bo. 
rough, the compurgators ere called, hire 
our present juries, the country by whom 
ris tried —See the extract in 
Sir Palgrave’ s Eng. Commonweslth, 
0 CxXVO. 
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guilt, he was then communnated of the we.ght of one or three pounds, 
with these words “fay this bods was laid on the fire; at the last collect 
aud blood of Christ be to thee 2 proof if was taken off, and placed on tho 
of inuocence this day ” after winch,'millar. The prisoner namediately 
he agai swore that he was guiltless' grasped 21t in his hand, made three 
of the crime of which he had been! steps on the lines previously traced on 
accused The ordeals which were most! the floor, and threw 1t down. Tho 
m u-e were those by hot water and | treatment of the burn, and the indi- 
fire For the former a fire was kindled ; cations of ruilt or innocence, were the 
under a caldron in a remote part of same as those in the ordeal by hot 
thechurch At acertain depth below ; water ! 

tue surface, which was augmented mn | Before I dismiss this subject, I may 
the absence of a favourable character | observe that the national manners 
from the Jord, was placed a stone or; opposed many obstacles to the :m- 
piece of iron of a certain waight ! partial administration of yustico. The 
Strangers were excluded , the accuser | instatution of Jord and vassal secured 
and the accused, cach attended by | to the litiganis both abettors and 
twelve fmends, proceeded to the spot ,! protectors and the custom of making 
and the {wo parties were arranged in presents on all occasions polluted the 
two lines oppusite each other After’ pumty of every tribunal In orimmal 
the litanis had been recited, a person | prosecutions, conviction was generally 
was deputed from each line to exaniine fullowed by pecumiary punishments - 
the caldron, and if they agreed that of which a part, if not the whole, was 
the water holed, and the stone was tho perquisite of the principal jadge, 
placed at the proper depth, the accused or of the lord of the court) In avi 
advanced, plunged 1n his arm, and causes, the mfluonce of money was 
took out the weight The pmestim- employed {o retard or accelerate the 
mediately wrapped a clean linen cloth proceedings, to defeat the upright, 
round the part which was scalded, fixed or support the miquitous cla:mant. 
on 1f the seal of the church, and Bribery, under the disguise of pre- 
opened 1t again on the third day. If sents, found its way to the prince on 
the arm were perfectly healed, the the throne, as well as to the reeve 
accused was pronounced innocent, 1f im his court When Athelstan the 
not, he suffered the punishment of his priest was prosecuted for theft and 
ofence In the ordeal by fire, the sacmlege by his bishop, he sold an 
same precautions were employed in estate at a nomunal price to the 
respect of ihe number and position of ealdorman Woulstim, on condition 
the attendants. Near the fire a space that he would prevent the trial, and 
Was measured equal to mime of the when Alfwin, abbot of Ramsey, de- 
priconer’s feet, aud divided by Imes spaired of protecting the interests of 
into three equal part» By the first his monastery against the superior 
stood a small stone pillar At the influence of Alfrc, hoe gave twenty 
beginning of the mass a bar of iron marks of gold to King Edward, five 


1 Leg Sax. 26, 27, 53,61,131 It is ew- caped the knowledge of jud and legis- 
dent from our ancient writers, that many lutors, anxious to prevent the commission 
persons estabbshed their mnocence by these of cmme, or, if 1¢ did not, to account for 
trials, whence it has been inferred that the the conduct of such persons m continuing 
clergy were in possession of a secret, by for several centuries to enforce the trial by 
which they either prevented, or rapidly ordeal for the discovery of guilt, while they 
cured, the burn. Yet it 1s difficult to con- knew that the whole process was an tne- 
cerve that such a mea he widely diffused, posture. 
and so frequently spplied, could have es- 
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to Queen Editha, for the interposi- 
tion of the royal authority in his 
favour. We frequently meet with 
complaints of the expense and un- 
certainty of judicial proceedings, and 
many individuals deemed 1t more 
prudent to sit down 1n silence under 
their present losses, than to imjure 
themselves still more deeply by pur- 
chasing the protection of their friends 
and judges * 

The crimes to which the Anglo- 
Saxons were principally addicted, were 
homicide and theft Among men of 
violent passions, often intoxicated, 
always armed, quarrels, nots, and 
murders were inevitable; and as long 
as the laws refused to exact blood for 
blood, the right of inflicting punish- 
ment naturally devolved upon the 
family of the slain. Hence arose 
those deadly and hereditary feuds, 
which for so many centuries dis- 
graced the legislation, and disturbed 
the tranquilhty, of the European 
nations One murder provoked an- 
other. the duty of revenge was trans- 
mitted as a sacred legacy to posterity, 
and the chieftains of the same people 
often regarded each other as more 
deadly enemies than the very in- 
vaders against whom they were ar- 
rayed Ofthis the reader has already 
seen a memorable instance in the 
alternate murders which for several 
gonerations harassed two of the most 
powerful families in Northumbria. 
To an evil so deeply felt, and so loudly 
lamented, the legislature wanted cou- 
rage to apply any other remedy than 
that of pecuniary compensation , the 
usual expedient of the savage who 
has committed homicide, and 1s re- 
duced to the necessity either of con- 


1 Hist Ram. 457. Hast Elen. 482. 

3 Ibid 414, 457, 458. 

3 Susci tam inimicitias seu patris, seu 
Propiaqu quam aroicitias necesse est — 

autur etiam homicidium certo armentornm 
ac pecorum numero, recipitque satisfac- 
tionem universa domus —Tac Germ xx! 

* Leg 63, 64,71. On acoount of the pro- 
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stantly trembling for his own hfe, or 
of purchasing with presents the for- 
bearance of his adversary. This 1n- 
adequate species of atonement had 
been discovered by Tacitus among 
the ancient Germans * it was matured 
into acomplete but singular system 
by our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. Every 
freeman was numbered in one of 
the three classes termed twyhuind, 
syxhind, and twelfhind. The first 
comprised the ceorls, the third the 
royal thanes, under the second were 
numbered the intermediate orders of 
society. The were of these classes, 
the legal value of their lives, and 
legal compensation for their murder, 
advanced in proportion from two to 
six, and from six to twelve, hundred 
shillings But that of an ealdorman 
was twice, of an etheling three times, 
of a king six times the were of a royal 
thane.* To explain the manner 11 
which the were was demanded and 
paid, let us suppose that a thane of 
the twelfhind class had been mur- 
dered The homicide might, if he 
pleased, openly brave the resentment 
of those whose duty 1t was to revenge 
the murder, or he might seek to 
fortify himself against their attempts 
within the walls of his own house, 
or he might flee for protection to one 
of the asylums appointed by the laws 
In none of these cases were his 
enemies permitted to proceed 1mme- 
diately to the work of vengeance. 
The object of the legislature was to 
gain time, that the passions might 
cool, and the parties be reconciled. 
If he were found in the open arr, 1t 
was unlawful to put him to death, 
unless he obstinately refused to sur- 
render. If he shut himself up in 


gressive rise of the were, all above the rank 
of ceorls were called dear-born —Leg 20 
The were was the great pnvilege of the 
Ingher classes For every offence against 
them was punished in proportion to ther 
were, and 3n consequence their persons and 
pro ea were better secured than those 
of their infemors.—Leg 25,37, 39, 40 
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Ins house, it might wundeed be sur- 
rounded to prevent his escape, but a 
week must be suffered to elapse 
vefore any hostile attempt could be 
made. If he sought an asylum, the 
palace of a king, etheling, or arch- 
bishop afforded him a respite of nine 
days, a consecrated church, and the 
house of an ealdorman or bishop, a 
respite of seven days. Sometimes hoe 
preferred to fight, and much :mnocent 
blood was shed for 1t was the duty 
of the vassal on such occasions to 
succour his lord, and of the lord to 
hasten with his retainers to the aid 
of his vassal. Sometimes he surren- 
dered humself a captive into the hands 
of his enemies, who were compelled 
to kcep him unhurt for the space of 
thirty days If during that interval 
he could procure sureties for the 
payment of the were, he was sect at 
hberty, otherwire his person and 
lis hfe were abandoned to the mercy 
of his captors! When the cere was 
offered, the following was the proceed- 
img according to law. Twelve sureties, 
of whom eight were paternal and four 
maternal relatives of the murderer, 
gave bond for the faathful payment of 
the mulct; and immediately both 
parties swore on their arms “to keep 
the king’s peace” towards each other 
After the lapse of three weeks, one 
hundred and twenty shillings, the 
healsfang, or price of hberation from 
captivity, were divided among the 
father, the son, and the brothers of 
the slain. Three weeks later an equal 
sum, under the name of manbote, 
was paid to the lord as a compeénsa- 
tion for the loss of his vassal* Afier 
another interval of three weeks, the 
fight-wite, or penalty for fighting, 
which differed in xts amount accord- 
ing to circumstances, was received 
by the king, or the lord within whose 


1 Leg, 43, 44, 110. 

3 The manbote for one of the twyhnd 
class wae thirty , of the syxhind, eighty shil- 
hugs —Leg 25. 

1 
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jurisdiction the murder had been 
committed. Another delay of twenty- 
one days was allowed before the first 
gencra]l payment of the were to ali 
the relations of the deceased: and 
then terms wore amicably adjusted 
for the hquidation of the remainder 
by instalments 1n money or cattle. 
Whon the atonement was completed, 
the families were reconciled, and ail 
remembrance of the offence was sup- 
posed to be obliterated.® 

Robbery was another specics of 
crime, the constant repetition of 
which disturbed the peace of society, 
and bade defiance to the wisdom and 
severity of the legislature. It pre- 
valed among every order of men. 
We meet with 1¢ 1n the clergy as 
well as the laity; among thanes no 
less than ceorls These depredators 
frequently associated 1n bands. With- 
in the number of soven, they were 
termed im law theofas above that 
number, but below thirty-six, thoy 
formed a hlothe; if they were stall 
more numerous, they were deno- 
minated an army, and to each of 
these different designations a different 
punnhnment was assigned.* In an 
open and thinly-inhabited country 
it was easy for plunderers of this de- 
scription to dmve away by stealth, or 
carry off by force, the cattle from 
distant farms. To impede the dis- 
posal of property which had been 
stolen in this manner, tho legislature 
encumbered every legal sale with a 
multapheity of oaths and forms, and 
to promote its discovery, offered to 
the owner every facmlty which might 
enable him to pursue the offenders 
through the neighboumng counties.’ 
But the frequency proves the in- 
utthty of these enactments and 
from the moreasing severity of the 
punishment we may infer that the 


S Leg 53, 54, 75, 260, 270. 

4 Ibid. 17. 

8 Ibid 18, 41, 49, 53, 08, 69, 80, Sl- 
P 
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evil was stubborn and unconquerable, 
At firet the thefewas condemned to 
make threefold reparation, after- 
wards to pay the amount of his were, 
or suffer banishment ordeath then his 
property was confiscated to the crown, 
and his life was placed at the mercy of 
the king; lastly, he was ordered to be 
put to death without the possibility 
of pardon, aud one-third of his pro- 
perty was given to the king, a second 
to the guild or tything from which he 
had stolen, and the remainder to his 
widow and children.' This severity 
was however wutigated by Athelstan . 
and the life of the thief was rpared, 
if he were under the age of fifteen, 
or had stolen to a Iess amount than 
the value of a shilling. Canute abo- 
lished the punishment of death alto- 
gether. Hus object was to chastise 
the offender, but at the same time to 
allow him tune to repent. On the 
firat conviction the thief was con- 
demned to muke double reparation 
to the man whom he had injured, to 
pay his were to the king, and to find 
sureties for lus future behaviour. A 
repetition of the crime subjected bim 
to the loss of a hand, or a foot, or of 
both. If he reverted again to his 
former practices, tho incorrigible 
offender was either scalped, or suf- 
fered the loss of hi» eyes, nose, ears, 


1 Leg. 2, 7, 12, 17, 65. 
z Ind. 70, 138. 


% According to the enumeration in Domes- 
day, these ceorls, under the names of vil- 
leins, cottare, and bordars, amounted in 
England to 183,024, whilst the freemen 
were only 30,005, the slavea 26,552 The 
burghers, many of whom were ceorls of 
the same description, were numbered at 
17,105.— See table at end of firat vol. of Sir 
James Mackintosh’s History. 

* They could even be transferred at the 
will of ther lord from his manor to the 
manor of another lord Thus, when Ethel- 
red, dax et patricius gentis Merciorum, 
guve Readoner to the church of Worcester , 
to increase the value of the » he took, 
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and upper hp. So strangely blended 
were leuity and cruelty m the judicial 
punishments of our ancestors.* 

Of the several classes hitherto 
described as constituting the Anglo- 
Saxon commonwealth, the most nu- 
merous was that of the ceorls attached 
to the glebe® It has been disputed 
whether they were freemen or slaves , 
but give them what denomination 
you please, the fact 13 certain, that 
they could not lawfally separate 
themselves from the spot on which 
they were born, nor emancipate 
themselves from the service of the 
lord by whom they were owned * 
If ever they acquired the full mghte 
of freemen, they derived the benefit 
rom his wants or his gratitude, 
prevailing on him to commute for 
certain the uncertain oonditions of 
their servitude, or to accept a fixed 
and annual payment in lieu of all 
other services. There remains, how- 
ever, another class of men of still 
inferior caste, slaves 1n the full sense 
of the word, and condemned to suffer 
the evix of bondage in its most 
degrading form* That all the first 
adventurers were freemen, there can 
be httle doubt but in the course of 
their conquests 1t 1s probable that 
they found, 1t 1s certain that they 
made, a great number of slaves. The 


doran, ‘‘for the church of Worcester, as 2 
poverue inheritance for ever "—Cod Dipl. 
i ad 

5 Leg. 15, 58,108. It appears that slaves, 
no leas than freemen, were sureties fur the 
behaviour of each other. In the reign of 
Athelstan, when the punishment of theft 
wasthe most severe, s law was made re- 
specting the offences committed Ly slaves 
ra others than thei masters, A man 

ef was ordered to be stoned to death by 
twenty of his fellows, each of whom wae 
punished with three whip wf he fazled 
thrice to hit the culprit. woman thief 
was burnt b hty women slaves, each of 
whom brought billets of wood ta the 
execution. If she fmuled, she was hkewise 
subjected to the punishment of three whip- 
pin After the death of the offender, 
each slave paid three re as a fine, to 
4 proprietor.—-Leg. Athel apud Brompt. 
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lot of their fathers , and their number 
was continually increased by the free- 
born Saxons, who had been reduced 
to the same condition by debt, or had 
been made captives in war, or had 
been deprived of hberty in punish- 
ment of their crimes, or had spon- 
taneously surrendered it to cscapo 
the horrors of want.’ The degradation 
and enslavement of a freeman were 
performed before a competent number 
of witnesses The unhappy man lad 
on the ground his sword and his lance, 
the symbols of the free, took up the 
bill and the goad, the umplements of 
slavery, and fallmg on his knees, 
placed his head,in token of submis- 
sion under the hands of his master ? 
It should, however, be observed 
that ¢he hardships of their condition 
were considerably mitigated by the 
influence of religgjon. The bishop 
Was appointed the protector of the 
slaves within bis diocese, and his 
authority wa> employed in shielding 
them from oppression. Their lord» 
were froyuently admomshed that 
slave and freeman were of equal 
value in the eyes of the Alnoughty, 
that both had been redeemed at the 
same price. and that the master 
would be judged with the same rigour 
as he had exercised towards his de- 
pendants? Nor were these unfor- 
tunate beings lefl without the hope 
of recovering ther liberty, and this 
pleasing prospect acted as a powerful 
stimulus on ther industry, for we 
read of some who acquired property 
sufficient to purchase their freedom. 


1 Leg 15, 16, 22 That Saxons of one 
nation made slaves of the Saxons of another 
nation, if taken in war, appears ¢, 
iv 23 This custom must have furnished a 
great number of slaves. 

2 Le 405 


g 3 Spelm. Con 
+ Thus “ Eify the Red bought hmeelf out 
for one pound "-—Lye, App v tmeer 
purchased the m of himself, his wife 
Aigva, their children, and grandchuldren, 
for two pounds —Hickes, Diss Epis 9 
Siwin bought Sydefieda into perpetual free- 
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posterity of these men inherited the | 


Others owed that benefit to tho gra- 
titude of their masters, many to the 
pity of the humane and chartabie 4 
When the celebrated Wuilfmd had 
received, from KEdelwulch, king of 
Sussex, the donation of the Isle of 
Selsey, with two hundred and fifty 
male and female slaves, the bishop 
instructed them in the Christian 
faith, baptized them, and rnumediately 
made them free.’ Their manumussion 
was an act of charity frequently 
inculcated by the preachers; and im 
most of the wlb which are still 
extant, we meet with directions for 
granting liberty to a certain number 
of slaves But the commieration of 
the charitable was more excated by 
the condition of the ele fheow (those 
who had beon reduced to slavery by 
a judicial sentence) than of such as 
had been born im that state, and had 
never tasted the blessing of liberty. 
By the bishops in the council of Cal- 
cuith it was agreed to free at their 
decease every slave of that description , 
and simular provisions are inserted in 
the wills of the Lady Wenfleda, of 
Athelstan, son of King Ethelred, and 
of sElfric, archbishop of Canterbury." 
Their manumuission, to be legal, was to 
be performed 1n public, in the market, 
in the court of the hundred, or in 
the church at the foot of the prinmpal 
altar. The lord taking the hand of 
the slave, offered 1t to the bauhff, 
sheriff, or clergyman, gave him a 
sword and a lance, and told him that 
the ways were open, and that he 
was at hberty to go whercesoever he 
pleased.7 


dom for five ea aa some ce. 
rs) 


A.giimar bonght Set er three man- 
cuses, to be free after the death of himself 
and ina wife —Lye, App v. 

$ Bed iv 13 

© Wil. Con 171 Mores, boas Lye, 
App v Hickes, Pref xxi also Hist. 


7 Leg n 229,270 Ifasilave ved for s 
year and a day in any borough or castle, 
without being reclaimed by his master, he 
became free,—New Rymer, 1, 2. 
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Before 1 conclude this subject, 16 is| From the population of the coun- 
proper to add that the sale and pur-/| try we may pass to the inhnbitants of 
chase of slaves publicly prevailed) the cities and boroughs, of which a 
during the whole of the Anglo-Saxon . few perhaps might be of recent omgin, 
period. These unhappy men were having sprung up under the protec- 
sold like cattle m the market, and! tion of some powerful chieftain, or 
there 1s reuson to believe that a slave' celebrated monastery; but the greater 


was usually estimated at four times 
the price of un ox! To the importa- 
tion of foreign slaves no impediment 
had ever been opposed ; the export of 
natave slaves was forbidden under 
severe penalties.? But habit and the 
pursuit of gain had taught the North- 
umbrians to bid deflance to all the 
efforts of the legislature. Like the 
ravages of Africa, they are said to 
have carried off, not only their own 
countrymen, but even their fnends 
and relatives, and to have sold them 
as slaves in the ports of the continent. 
The men of Bristol were the last to 
abandon this nefarious traffic. Their 
agents travelled into every part of the 
country, they were iustructed to give 
tho lughest price for females ma state 
of pregnancy, and the slave-ships 
regularly swled from that port to 
Ireland, where they were sure of a 
ready and profitable market Their 
obstinacy yielded, however, not to the 
severity of the magistrates, but the 
zeal of Wulstan, bishop of Worcester 
That prelate wisted BKnstol several 
years successively; resided for months 
together 1n the neighbourhood; and 
preached on every Sunday against 
the barbarity and irrehgion of the 
dealers in slaves. At last the mer- 
chants were convinced by his reasons, 
and in their guild solemnly bound 
themselves to renounce the trade 
One of the mombors was soon after- 
wards tempted to violate his engage- 
ment. Hus perfidy was punished 
with the loss of his eyes,‘ 


1 John bought Gumida from Gada for 
half a pound of silver, and gave her to the 
church of 8t Peter —Lye, App v Wulfrie 
hought Elfmtha for half a pound isig 
bought Wyare for an sre of gold —lind 


part had existed from the time of the 
Romans, and successively passed into 
the hands of the Bntons, Saxons, and 
Northmen Of these the more early 
history 1s lost in the gloom of ages, 1t 
is only towards the close of the Anglo- 
Saxon dynasty that we are able to 
discover some, nud those but umper- 
fect, traces of their municipal polity, 
which seems to have been founded on 
the same principleseas that which 
prevailed in the surrounding country 
In both we discover the lord and the 
tenant, the lord with his reevé, lus 
court, his nght of tallage, and ns 
receipt of rents, and fines, and for- 
{eitures, and, on the other hand, the 
tenant, holding of the lord by every 
vanety of service, from that which 
was deemed honourable to the lowest 
and most debasing In thle towns, 
however, this principle was variously 
modified, to meet the wants and con- 
veniences of large masses of men con- 
gregated on one spot, and hence it 
happened that their inhabitants gra- 
dually acquired advantages denied to 
their equals in the country. They 
possessed the benefit of a market for 
the sale of their wares and merchan- 
dise; they were protected by their 
union and numbers from the depreda- 
tions of robbers and banditt:, and, 
which subsequently proved to them a 
source of incalculable benefit, they 
formed one body pohtic with common 
rights and common interests. They 
had their hall or hanse-house, in which 
they met and deliberated ; they exer- 


The toll in the market of Lewes was one 
pesey for the sale of an ox, four pennies 
or that of a slave —Domesday. 
2 it 17, 98, 107, 184 
> Maims 8 * Ang Sac u 258. 
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cised the power of enacting ay (or the borough, and transmitimg with 
Scrozgh) laws for the government and it to ther hes, the enviable juris- 
wmprovement of the borough,’ and diction of sac and soc.S They had 
they possessed, by lease or purchase, also their guilds or companies, con- 
houses, pasture, and forest lands for msting in some, and probably in all, 
the common use and benefit of the instances, of men of the same trade or 
whole body? This gradually led to profeasion, and possessing common 
the emancipation of the inhabitants, property, and a common hall for the 
for the lords chiefly valued their own purposes both of consultation and 
nghts on account of the income de- entertainment ® 
rived from them, and, therefore, they The principal magistrate was the 
felt no objection to transfer the exer- provost, called the wic-reeve, to dis- 
ase of such mghts to the burgesses tinguish him from the sinre-reeve, or 
themselves, in return for a large sum reese of the county Whether he 
of money, or for a yearly rent during owed lus mtuation to the nomination 
a2 certam term Of such bargains|of tho lord, or to the choice of the 
there are many instances in Domes-' burgesses, 19 perhaps a doubtful ques- 
day ° tion The wic-reeve of the more 
The larger towns were divided into populous towns 1s always mentioned 
dictricts,called in some places “wards,” as an officer of great importance, and 
in some “shires,” and in others “fer~ sometimes numbered among the no- 
lings, or quarters’4 Among the blestin theland,’ It wus his duty to 
imhabitants we meet with men of collect the revonuc of tho king or 
considerable wealth and influence | lord, to watch over his interests, and 
holding over their own property in to exercise withm the lmuts of the 
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1 In the charter of Thurstan, the first were still alive and in possession, of five 
Norman archbishop of York, which secured tho sons were in possession, and the nght. 
to the burgesses of Beverley all the prnvi- of the remaming five were held by five per- 
leges enjoyed by the citizens of York, we sons, probably heirs or purchasers of the 
find mention of suam hanshus, ut 1m por- property Some writers have considera 
tractent efatufa sua ad totus villatus these twelve as local judgen but the record 
emendationem ——New Rym 1 10 Now it | descnbes them in exactly the same words as 
should be observed that this charter, as!it describes the holders of the same juris- 
prea on the very face of it, 1s not # grant | diction in several manors in the country, 
of new, but a confirmation of former mghts, | ‘‘lageman,?¢ habentes sacam et socam ?— 
and consequently refers to the Anglo-Saxon | Domesd 1 3386 One ofthem, Ulf, theson of 
perod If supposes that the burgesacs are | Swartebrande, had also the right of toll and 
already a body corporate with the right of team —Ibid Thus also in London seve 


self-government 
+ PDomead. 1. 1, 2, 100, 189, 154, 366, 


n 107 
3 Thus the men of Dover had bargained 


with the king to furnish to him yearly 


twenty ships manned with twenty-one ma- 
rea each: during fifteen days, m return 
or the 


selves the yuriadichon of sac and 
Domed 1 
him 20f s year, and a certain qusntity of 
honey, 1p heu of all customs —Ibid 154. 
The citizens of Worcester had bought up 
every burthen but the land rent —Ibid 172 

¢ Thus Cambridge and Stamferd were 
divided mto wards (bid 189, 336); York 
mto 298); Huntingdon into fer- 


lings (203) 

In Lincoln there were twelre indivi- 
duals ng ths jurisdiction during the 
reign of Bd the » at the time 
of the compilation of Domesday, two of them 


churches and citazens had the same myht of 
sac and soc on their own property Ha- 
beant socas suan cum omnibus consueti- 
dinibus , ita quod huspites qui in sokis 
hosyttabuntur, null dent conauetudmes 
nist sls cuyus soka fuerit, vel mimetro sno 
quem ib posuent —New Rym. 1 11, I 


mvilege of exercising over them- | consider this charter as a confirmation of 


privileges ‘‘que habuerunt antecessores 


The men of Oxford paid to | eorum ""—Ibid 


6 There wae in London a guild of oo 
knights possessing s soke and land 
within and without the caty (New Rym. 
1 11, Stevens, 1i 89), and another m Win- 
chester, near the East gate They had « 
common hall, ubi pofabant midam susm. 
The land belonging to them let for forty-two 
shillings —Domes iv 531, 

7 Chron Bax. 97, 102 The most ancient 
wicreeve mentioned in listory is Blsecon 
(Black or Blake}, reeve of the city of Lan- 
coin in 628 —Bede, 1i 16. 
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borough the same authonty which 
the sheriff exercised within the shire 
From the manner in which London, 
Winchester, York, Exeter, and some 
other places, are casually mentioned 
by the most ancient chromiclers, 16 1s 
plain that the inhabitants formed 
distinct bodies of men, not only pos- 
pessing forms of municipal government, 
but also exercising considerable 1in- 
fluence in matters of state.' 

In the different boroughs, some- 
times in different divisions of the 
same borough, there prevaled a 
varioty of local customs and services, 
the establishment of which onginated 
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in the want-, the caprice, or the 
favour of the several proprietors 
For these the reader must consult the 
pages of Domesday, the only source 
of authentic information on the sub- 
ject; yet even there he will meet 
with only imperfect and unsatisfactory 
notices whichaccidentally escaped from. 
the pens of the compilers, whilst they 
sought to record, not the immunities 
and customs of the people, but the 
claims and the receipts of the sove- 
reign. 


1 Chron Sax 135, 143, 148, 150, 174. 
Encom, Emma, 15. Gul. Pict 18, &e 
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AMONG the most formidable of the 
sea-kings an the beginning of the 
tenth century was Rollo, who, from 
his actayity, had acquired the surname 
of “the ganger™ The north of 
France was the theatre of his exploits 
and the maritime provinces which 
had already been ravaged by Hastings, 
were laid desolate by the repeated 
anvasions of this restless barbarian 
But the man, before whom so many 
armies had fled, was subdued by the 
zeal or the eloquence of an eccle- 
siastie §«=©6s In 912, Franco, the arch- 
bishop of Rouen, persuaded him to 
embrace the faith of the gospel, and 
to acknowledge himself the vassal of 
the French crown. As the price of 
his acquiescence he received the hand 
of Gisla, the daughter of Charles the 
Simple, and with her that extensive 
tract of land which 1s bounded by 
the ocean, the mver Epte, and two 
provinces of Mame and Bretagne 
From ite new settlers this territory 
acquired the appellation of Normandy, 
or the land of the Northmen. 

Rollo left his dominions to his 
posterity, a race of able and for- 
tunate princes, who assumed in- 
differently the titles of earl, or 
marquis, or duke, The neceasty of 
cultavating a desert introduced habits 
of industry and subordination among 


the colonists. Their numbers were 
repeatedly multiphed by tho accession 
of new adventurers; and that spirit 
of enterprise and contempt of danger 
which had distinguished their fathers 
in the pursuit of plunder, soon 
enabled them to reach, and even to 
outstrip, their neighbours in the 
career of crvilization For their rapid 
improvement they owed much to the 
wisdom and justice of their princes. 
still more to the influenco of religion, 
which softened the ferocity of ther 
manners, unpelled them to cultivate 
the useful and ornamental arts, and 
opened to their curiosity the stores of 
ancient hterature. Whtlun less than 
one hundred and fifty years from the 
baptism of Rollo, tho Normans were 
ranked among the most polished, as 
well as the most warlike, natuonus of 
Europe. 

The fifth in succession from Rollo 
was Robert [I, who contributed to 
restore to lus throne Henry, king of 
France, and received from the grati- 
tude of that monarch the Vexin as an 
addition to his patrimonia! dominions. 
In the eighth year of his government 
curiosity or devotion induced him to 
undertake a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Tand. His reputation had gone 
before him. In every country he was 
received with respect; at Constan- 
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tinople the Grecian emperor paid him 
distinguished honours, and on 
approach to Jerusalem the gutes of 
the city were gratuitously thrown 
open by the command of the emur. 
But his constitution sank under the 
fatigues of his journey and the heat of 
the climate. Tle died on his way 
home, at Nice, n Bithynia 

To Robert, in the year 1027, Herleva, 
the daughter of an officer of his 
household, had borne an legitimate 
son, Willam, afterwards duke of 
Normandy, and king of England. 
This child strongly interested the 
affections of his father, who, before 
his departure, im an assembly of the 
barons at Fescamp, prevailed on them 
to acknowledge him for heir apparent 
to the duchy. The earl Gilbert was 
appointed his guardian, and the king 
of France solemnly engaged to protect 
the mghte of his orphan vassal. But 
the guardian was slain , the interests 
of Wilham were neglected, and his 
dominions, during the time of his 
minority, exhibited one contimued 
scene of anarchy and bloodshed, on- 
ginating 1n the lawless violence and 
conflicting rapacity of the barons 
At the age of nineteen William first 
touk the field, to support hus clam to 
the succession against the legitimate 
deecendante of Hichard IT., the father 
of Robert ; and with the ad of Henry 
defeated, in the valley of Dunes, Guy 
of Burgundy, his most formidable 
competitor. But during the campaign, 
the French king learned to fear the 
growing abilities of bis pupil. He 
turned his arms against the young 
prinoe, jomed his forces to those of 
William of Arques, a second pretender 
to the dukedom, and 
two oocasions marched a cehetjalibon 
army into Normandy to the assistance 
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of different insurgents. But the acti- 


ins vity and bravery of Wilham baffled 


all the efforts, and at last extorted 
the respect, of his adversames his 
alhance was courted by the neigh- 
bouring princes , Baldwin of Flanders 
gave him his daughter Matilda in 
marriage, and when he undertook 
the mvasion of England, he was uni- 
versally reputed one of the boldest 
knights, and most enterprising sove- 
reigos in Chnstendom ! 

The progress of that invasion, from 
its origin to the battle of Senlac, has 
been related in the preceding pages. 
From Senlac Wilham returned to 
Hastings. He had fondly persuaded 
himself that the campaign was ter- 
muinated; and that the natives, dis- 
heartened by the fall of ther lang 
and the defeat of their army, would 
hasten to offer him the crown? A 
few days dissipated the illusion Lon- 
don was put in astate of defence by 
the citizens; the inhabitants of 
Romney repulsed a division of the 
Norman fleet, which attempted to 
enter the harbour; and a numerous 
force, which had assembled at Dover, 
threatened to act on the rear of the 
invaders, if they proceeded towards 
the capifal. The first object of 
Wilham was to disperse the latter; 
and in his march hoseverely chastised 
the town of Romney The force at 
Dover melted away at his approach; 
and the fears of the garrison induced 
them to offer him the keys of the 


This acquisition was an invaluable 
advantage to the Normans. The 
dysentery prevailed to an alarming 
degree in the army; and the castle of 
on Dover, which at that tame was deemed 
impregnable, offered a secure asylum 
for the multitude of the sick. Eight 
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directisamea tudin 
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days were employed in adding to its; metropolitan; and the direction of 
means of defence, and in repairing the mihtary operations was committed 


the damages caused by an undisci- 
phned soldiery, who, mn defiance of 
their leader, had set fire to the town, 
that during the confusion, they might 
plunder the mhabitants. At length, 
having supplied his losses by rein- 
forcements from Normandy, the con- 
queror commenced his march in the 
direction of London. By some writers 
weare gravely told, that during his 
progress, he saw himself gradually 
enveloped by what bore the appear- 
ance of a moving forest; that on a 
sudden the branches, which had been 
taken fur trees, fell to the ground, 
and m their fall disclosed a host of 
archers with their bows ready bent, 
and thei arrows directed against the 
mvaders; that Stigand, archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Bgelnoth, abbot of 
St Augustine’s, advancing from the 
crowd, demanded for the men of Kent 
the confirmation of their ancient laws ' 
and immunities; and that the demand 
was readily granted by the fears of the 
astonished Norman! This story 1s 
the fiction of later ages, and was un- 
known to the more ancient writers, 
from whom we learn that, on his 
departure from Dover, William was 
met by the inhabitants of Kent with 
offers of submission, and recerved from 
them hostages as a security for their 
obedience * . 
The witan had assembled in Lon- 
don immediately after the death of 
Harold. The population of this capi- 
tal was numerous and warhke, and 
the number of 1ts defenders had been 
increased by the thanes of the neigh- 
bouring counties. By ther unani- 
mous choice, the etheling Edgar, the 
rightful claimant, was placed on the 
throne, But Edgar was young, and 
devoid of abslities; the first place in 
the council devolved on Stigand, the 


Thorn 1766. 
2 Ocenrrant ultro Cantuarn hand s 
Dovera, jurant fidehtatem, dant obsdes — 


to the two powerful earla, Edwin and 
Morcar. Their first effort was un- 
successful; and the confidence of the 
citizens was shaken by the feeble re- 
sixtance which a numerous body of 
natives had opposed to an infernor 
force of five hundred Norman horse. 
Wilham contented himself mth burn- 
wg the suburbs, he was unwilling or 
afraid to storm the walls; and resolved 
to punish his opponents by destroying 
their property in the open country. 
Leaving London, he spread his army 
over the counties of Surrey, Sussex, 
Hampshire, and Berkshire. Every 
thing valuable was plundered by the 
soldiers; and what they could not 
carry away, was committed to the 
flames 

In the mean time mistrust and dis- 


| umion reigned among the advisers of 


Edgar. Every new musfortune was 
attributed to the incapacity or the 
treachery of the leaders. It was even 
whispered that Edwin and Morcar 
sought not so much the hberation of 
their country, as the tranefer of the 
crown from Edgar to one of them- 
selves The two earls left the city; 
and their departure, instead of lessen- 
ing, augmented the general conster- 
nation. The first who threw himself 
on the mercy of the conqueror was 
Stigand, who met Wuliam as he 
crossed the Thames at Wallingford, 
swore fealty to him as to his sovereign, 
and was received with the flattering 
appellation of father and bishop. Llis 
defechon was followed by that of 
others; and the determination of 
those who wavered was accelerated 
by the rapidity with which the Nor- 
man pursued his plan of devastation. 
Buckinghamshire and part of the 
county of Hertford had been already 
Ind waste, when a deputation arrived, 


Pict. 138. This writer was with the army at 
the tame. . 
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consisting of Edgar, Edwin, and Mor- 


car, on the part of the nobility; of the signal, 


archbishop of York, and the bishops 
of Worcester and Hereford, on that 
of the clergy; and of the principal 
citizens of London, m the name of 
their fellows. At Berkhamstead they 
swore allegiance to the conqueror, 
gave hostages, and made him an offer 
of the crown. He affected to pause, 
and did not formally accept the pro- 
posal till the Norman barons 
ratified 1t by their applause. Hethen 
appointed for his coronation the ap- 
proaching festival of Christmas.' 

The Normans, proud of their supe- 
rior civilization, treated the natives as 
barbarians.* Wohlliam placed no reli- 
ance on their oaths, and took every 
precaution agaimst their hostility. 
But moat he feared the inhabitants of 
London, a population brave, muti- 
nous, and confident in ste numbers. 
Before he would expose his person 
among them, he ordered the house, 
which he was to ocoupy, to be sur- 
rounded with muihtary defences; and 
on the day of his coronation in 
Westminster Abbey, stationed in the 
neighbourhood a numerous division 
of his army (Dec. 25). As Stigand 
had been suspended from the archie- 
piscopal office, the ceremony was per- 
formed by Aldred, archbishop of York, 
and that prelate put the question to 
the Nnglish, the bishop of Coutances 
to the Normans, whether they were 
willing that the duke should be 
crowned king of England. Both na- 
tions expressed their assent with loud 
acclamations; and at the same mo- 
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ment, as if 16 had been a preconcerted 
the troops in the preancts of 
the abbey set fire to the nearest 
houses, and began to plunder the city. 
The tumult within the church was not 
exceeded by that without. The Nor- 
mans pictured to themselves a general 
rising of the inhabitants, the native» 
imagined that they had been drawn 
together as victims destined for slaugh- 
ter. Walham, though he trembled for 


had hus life, refused to interrupt the cere- 


mony. In a short time he was left 
with none but the prelates and clergy 
at the foot of the altar. The English, 
both men and women, had fied to pro- 
vide for their own safety, and of the 
Normans some had hastened to extan- 
guish the flames, the others to share 
in the plunder.* The service was 
completed with precipitation ; and the 
conqueror took the usual oath of the 
Anglo-Saxon kings, with this addition, 
that he would govern as justly as the 
best of his predecessors, provided the 
natives were true to him ‘ 

To Wtullham, who sought to reconcile 
the two races, this unfortunate occur- 
renco was a subject of deepregret. It 
inflamed all those jealousies and re- 
sentments which it was his interest to 
extunguish, and taught the natives to 
look upon their conquerors a8 per- 
fidious and implacable enemies. To 
apologise for the miuconduct of the 
Wormans, 1t was alleged that the accla- 
mations of loyalty in the church had 
been mustaken by the guard for shouts 
of insurrection. But in that case, it 
was asked, why did they not fly to the 
defence of the king? Why did they 


haberent —Malm f 657. The narrative in 
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pretend to put down arising in one, 


931 
inclmed to acts of severity than of 


quarter, by exciting a conflagration in | kindness: but, 1f such were his natural 


another? ‘There can be httle doubt 


that the outrage was designed, and 


that 1 ortwinated in the love of plun- 
der. At Dover the Normans, though 
under the very eye of their leader, 
could not be restramed from pillage, 
at London the superior opulence of 
the citizens offered an irresistible 
temptation to their rapacity. This 
suspicion 1s confirmed by the subse- 
quent conduct of the king. He as- 
sembled his barons, and admonished 
them, that by oppression they would 
drive the natives to rebellion, and 
bring indclible disgrace on themselves 
and their country For the rest of 
the army he published numerous re- 
gulations. The frequenting of taverns 
was prolubited, the honour of the 
females was protected by the severest 
penalties; and proportionate punish- 
ments were affixed to every species of 
insult, rapine, and assault. Nor were 
these orders suffered to evaporate 1n 
impotent menaces, commussioners 
were appointed to carry them ito 
effect ! 

Wilham had hitherto been called 
“the bastard ”? from this period he 
recerved the surname of “the con- 
queror,” a term which, in the lan- 
guage of the age, did not necessarily 
involve the idea of subjugation, but 
was frequently employed to designate 
a person who had soughtand obtained 
Ins right In this sense 1t coincided 
with the policy of the new king, who 
affected to owe his crown not to the 
power of his arms, but to the nomina- 
tion of Edward, and the choice of the 
natives. He has been represented as 
of a temper reserved and morose, more 


1Pict 149 Headds Etiam ills delets, 
ques flerent consensu impudicaram, infamue 
prohibends causa vetebantar —Ib Ord 195 

3 1t waa not deemed a term of reproach 
Willam gave it to himself in many of his 
letters Ego Wilhelmus cognomento bas- 
tardus —S8ee & , Archaiol. 77 

3 Pictuviensis mentsons by name Edgar, 


disposition, he had the art to conceal, 
or the resolution to subdue it. All 
the first measures of his reign tended 
to allay the animosity, and to win the 
affections, of the Enghsh. No chango 
was attompted xn their laws or cur- 
toma, but what the existing circum- 
stances imporiously requ The 
citizens of London cbtaimed a grant 
of al) their former privileges, and the 
most decwive measures were employed 
to put down the bands of robbers 
wluch began to infest the country. 
In the collection of the royal revenue 
the officers received orders to avoid all 
unauthorized cxactions, and to exor- 
cise their duty with lenity and mode- 
ration For the protection of trade, 
the king’s peace was granted to every 
traveller on tho highway, and to cvory 
inerchant and his servanta resorting 
to any port or market. Access to the 
royal presence was refused to no 
one Walhum hstened graciously to 
the complamts of the people, heard 
their causes in person; and, though 
his decisions were directed by the 
principles of justice, was careful to 
temper them with feelings of mercy. 
From London he retired to Barking, 
where his court was attended by 
crowds of Einghsh thanes. At their 
request he received their homaye and 
in return granted to all the confirma- 
tion, to several an sugmentation, of 
their estates and honours? But no- 
thing was more grateful to the na- 
tional fechngs than the attention 
which he paid to the etheling Edgar. 
To console the prince for the loss of 
that crown to which he was entatled 
by his birth, he admitted him into the 


Edwin, Morcar, and Coxo, quem mngulari 
et fortitudme et probitate regi et optumo 
cuique Normanno piacoisse (p. 

de Lamis, & . 
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and Aldred, ers moms rf Xthelgar, 
aekow of Edric the Infamous, and caaniy 
other noblemen (p 195). 
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bestowed on him an extensive pro- 
perty, not unfitting the last descend- 
ant of an ancient race of kings. From 
Barking he made a progress through 
the neighbouring counties. Hs route 
Was distinguished by the numerous 
benefiie which he scattered around 
him: and hisaffability and condescen- 
mon to the spectators proved how 
anxious he was to procure thew fa- 
your and to merit their esteem! 

The constitution of the feudal armies 
was ill adapted to the preservation of 
dutant conquesta. The duration of 
their service was lhmited to a short 
period; and William was aware that, 
at the expiration of the term, his fol- 
lowers would expect to be discharged, 
and recouveyed to their own country, 
It was, however, manifest that the 
obedience of the natives could be se- 
cured only by a strong mulitary force. 
At the king's solicitation several 
chieftains consented to remain with 
their retainers, and their comphance 
was rewarded with grants of valuable 
estates, to be holden by the tenure of 
military service Whence the dona- 
tions were mudc, whether from the 
royal demesnes, or from the Jands of 
those who fell at the battle of Senlac, 
is uncertain; but wo are told that 
the transaction was conducted accord- 
ing to the strict rules of justice, and 
that no Engli»hman could reasunably 
complain that he had been despoiled 
to aggrandize a Norman.* 

This force was distributed among 
the more populous towns and districts 
Wherever the king placed a garrison, 
he orected a fortress for 1ts protection. 


2 Fact 150. eae 194—196. 
3 Pict 150 At the same time he ordered 
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But London and Winchester were 
the chief objects of his solimtiide. He 
would nof leave Barking til] a castle 
had been completed m London, pro- 
bably on the very ste which is now 
occupied by the Tower, and the care 
of rawing a similar structure at Win- 
chester was intrusted to the vigilance 
of Fita-Osbern, the bravest and most 
favoured of his officers. “For that 
city,” says his biographer, “1s noble 
and powerful, mhalited bya race of 
men,opulent, fearless,and perfidious ” 
Yet, if we recollect that these Norman 
castles were built in the short space of 
three months, and that too mn the 
depth of winter, we must consider 
them aslittle better than temporary 
defences, which had been hastily 
erected 1n favourable situations 

Some writers have indulged in spe- 
culation on the motives which could 
have induced William, immediately 
after these arrangemente, to quit the 
kingdom which he had so recently 
acquired, and to revisit Ins patrimo- 
nial domimions It has been sup- 
posed that his real but secret object 
was thoruin of the English nobility. 
While he was present, their obe- 
dience excluded every decent pretext 
of spohation, but during his absence 
they might be goaded to arms by the 
oppression of his officers, and at his 
return he might with apparent justace 
punish their rebelhon, and satisfy his 
own. rapacity and that of his barons. 
Such indeed was the result but we 
often attribute to policy events which 
no dehberation has prepared, and 
which no foresight could have divined. 
There 1s nothmg in the ancient 


of the diocese, declared it in a full assemb! 
and fro 
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ficence,? To enhance mm the ocyes af 
hus guests and subjects the value of his 


disgraceful 
liam. The men of Normandy were conquests, Wilham aisplayed before 


anxious to welcome ther vrotonous 
sovereign; they had repeatedly 1m- 
portuned him to return; and vanity 
might prompt him to grant their re- 
quest, and to exhibit himself with the 
pomp of a king among those whom he 
had hitherto governed with the infe- 
rior title of duke. In the month of 
March he collected hs army on the 
beach near Pevensey, distributed to 
each man a hberal donative, and em- 
barked with a prosperous wind for the 
coast of Nermandy. Jie was received 
by his countrymen with enthusiastic 
joy wherever he proceeded, the pur- 
suits of commerce and agriculture 
were suspended, and the solemn fast 
of Lont was universally transformed 
into a season of festivity and merri- 
ment In his train followed, not only 
the Norman barons, the fasthful com- 
panions of lus victory, but also many 
Enghsh thanes and prelates, the proud- 
est ornaments of lus tnumph The 
latter appeared in the hononrrable 
station of attendants on the king of 
England; mm reality they were tap- 
tives, retained as secumties for the 
fidelity of their countrymen ! We are 
told that they attracted the admira- 
tion of the spectators, among whom 
were many French noblemen whom 
curiosity had brought to the Norman 
court In their persons the Enghsh 
were thought to exhibt the elegance 
of female beauty. Their hair (long 
hair was a mark of birth with the 
northern nations) flowed in ringlets 
on their shoulders, and their mantles 
of the richest silks were ornamented 
with the profasion of onental magni- 
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them the treasures which he had either 
acquired as plunder after the battle, 
or received at hia coronation as pre- 
sents, Of these a considerable portion, 
with the golden banner of Harold, 
was destined for the acceptance of the 
pope; the remainder was distribu 
among the churches of Norman 
and the neighbouring provinces ‘The 
remark of the continental histonan, 
on this occasion, will amuse, perhaps 
surprise, the reader Speaking of the 
riches brought from Enyland, he says, 
* That land far surpasses the Gauls in 
abundance of the precious metals If 
in fertihty it may be termed the gra- 
nary of Ceres, im mches 31t should be 
called the treasury of Arabia. Tho 
English women excel in the use of the 
needle, and in the embroidery of gold: 
the men in every speciery of elegant 
workmanship. Moreover, the best 
artista of Germany reside among them; 
and merchants import into the island 
the most valuable specumens of foreign 
manufacture ”> By exaggerating the 
advantages of the country, Pictavi- 
ensis may perhaps have sought to add 
to the fame of 1ts conqueror, but one 
part of his description 13 fully sup- 
ported by other evidence The supc- 
nority of the Enoghsh artists was so 
gencrally acknowledged, that articles 
of delicate workmanship in embrol 
dery, or in the precious metals, were 
usually denominated by the other 
European nations “opera Anglica,” 
or English work ‘ 

During ins absence the king had 
intrusted the rems of government 
to Wilham F:tz-Osbern, and Odo, 
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bishop of Bayeux. Odo was his ute- 
rine brother, the son of Herleva by 
her husband Herium.' The favour 
of Wilham had promoted him at an 
early age to the see of Bayeux; and 
he soon displayed extraordinary abili- 
ties both in the adminustration of his 
diocese, and 10 the councils of his 
sovereign. He possessed a splendid 
revenue, and spent 1t in beautifying 
hi& emscopal city, and rewarding the 
services of his retamers. In obe- 
dience to the canons he forbore to 
carry arms, but he constantly at- 
tended his brother in battle, and 
assisted with his advice in every 
mulitary enterprise. “He was,” says 
an historian who had probably shared 
in his bounty, “a prelate of such rare 
and noble qualities, that the English, 
barbarians as they were, could not 
but love him and fear bim.”? On the 
other hand, we are assured by another 
well-informed and less partial writer, 
that his character was a compound of 
vice and virtue, and that, mstead of 
attending to the duties of his station, 
he made niches and power the princi- 
pal objects of his pursuit ® 
To Odo had been assigned the 
government of Kent, the inhabitants 
of which, from ther frequent 1n- 
tercourse with the continent, were 
deemed less savage than the gene- 
rality of their countrymen.‘ The 
remainder of the kingdom was com- 
mitted to the vigilance of Fita-Osbern, 
a Norman baron, related on the mo- 
ther’s ude to the ducal family. Wul- 
ham and he had grown up together 
from their infancy; and the attach- 
ment of ther childish years had been 
strengthened by mutual 
services. In every civil commotion 
Fits-Osbern had supported his sove- 
reign ; to his influence was attributed 


1 Herleva married Herium after the death 
of Robert Her children by this marriage 
‘were Robert, earl af M pornos 5 3; Odo, buhop 
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the determination of William to in- 
vade England; and to the praise of 
consummate wisdom in the calanet he 
added that of unrivalled courage in 
the field. He was conmdered the 
pride of the Normans and the scourge 
of the Einglish.* 

The previous ments of these minis- 
ters must be received on the word 
of their panegyrist; but their sub- 
sequent conduct does not appear to 
merit the confidence which was re- 
posed in them by their sovereign; 
and to their arrogance and rapacity 
should be attributed the insurrections, 
forfertures, and massacres, which so 
long afflicted this unhappy country, 
and which at last reduced the natives 
to a state of beggary and servitude. 
As soon as they entered on their high 
office, they departed from the system 
of concihation which the king had 
adopted, and assumed the lofty mien 
and the arrogant manners of con- 
querors. The complaints of the in- 
jured were despised , aggression was 
encouraged by impunity, and the 
soldiers im the different garrisons 
insulted the persons, abused the 
wives and daughters, and moted at 
free quarters on the property of 
the natives® The refusal of redress 
awakened the indignation of the 
Enghsh; and in this moment of 
national effervescence, 2f an imdi- 
vidual had come forward able to 
combine and direct the genera} hos- 
tality, the Norman ascendancy would 
probably have been suppressed. But 
the principal chieftains were absent; 
and the measures of the insurgents, 
without system or connection, were 
the mere result of sudden irntaton, 
and better calculated for the purpose 
of present revenge than of permanent 
deliverance. Nerther were the natives 
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unanimous. Numbers attended more 
to the suggestions of seliishness than 
of patnotism the archbishop of York 
and several of the prelates, many 
thanesa, who had hitherto been un- 
disturbed, and the inhabitants of 
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forces shut up the enemy within thoir 
fortress, winle they ravaged with 1m- 
punity the western division of the 
county, as far as the nver Lug.‘ 

In the East the people of Kent 
solicited the support of Eustace, 


most of the towns, whose prospority | count of Boulogne, who, offended at 
depended on the publio tranquilhty,|a deomon given agamst bim im a 
remained quiet epectators of the; court of Norman barons and English 
confusion around them Some even thanes, had left the island in sullen 
lent their said to put down the m- discontent. At the invitation of the 


suryzents.,' 


insurgents, he unexpectedly crossed 


Among the stanchest friends of the Channel, and a combined attack 
the Normans was Cops: or Coto, a was made on the castle of Dovor at a 
thane who under Edward had go-|time when the lareer portion of the 


verned Northumbria as the deputy 
of Tosti. Wath the title of earl, 
Wiham had intrusted to lus fidchty 
the government of the whole country 
to the north of the Tyne. nor was 
Cops: furthless or ungrateful to his 
benefactor. It was in vain that hi« 
retainers exhorted him to throw off 
the yoke of the foreigners For a 
long time they wavered between their 
attachment to their lord and their 
attachment to the:r country The 
latter prevailed , and Cops: fell by the 
swords of his vassals. By William 
hi death was lamented as a calamity, 
by the Norman writers he 1s described 
as the most virtuous of the English.? 

In the West the conqueror had 
bestowed on Fitz-Osbern the earldom 
of Hereford Edric the Wud, or the 
Savage,? whose possessions Jay in that 
country, refused to acknowledge his 
authority. As often as the Normans 
attempted to enforce obedience, he 
repulsed them with loss, and, as soon 


Rarrison was absent Unfortunately 
& panic seized the assailants, and they 
fled before a handful of men. Eustace 
reached his ships, though most of his 
followers were taken, by their more 
perfect knowledge of the roads, the 
natives escaped, from the paucity of 
their pursuers * 

These desultory conflicts might in- 
deed harass the Normans, but they 
contributed httle to prevent the entire 
subjugation of the country, or to pro- 
mote the great cause of independence. 
The more prudent reserved their 
efforts for a fairer prospect of succeas , 
and deputies were sent to Denmark 
to offer to Sveno Estmthson a crown 
which had been already worn by two 
of his predecessors, Canute and Har- 
decanute. 

After a short time, William, exas- 
perated by frequent messages from 
Odo and Fitz-Osbern, returned to 
England with a secret resolution to 
crush hy sevemty a people whom he 


as the king had left England, called | could not win by kindne<s During 
to hus ad Blethgent and Rithwatlan, | the Chmstmas holidays the Enghsh 
princes of the Britons. Their united ; thanes waited on their sovereign. He 
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embraced them as fnends, imquired 
into their gnmevances, and granted 
their requests But bis hostility 
pierced thruugh the veil which be 
had thrown over it; and the impos- 
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To hz astonishment it was barred 
against him, and a crowd of combat- 
ant, bado him defiance fram the walls. 
it was in vain that, to mtimidate 
them, he ordered one of the hostages 


tion of a most grievous tax awakened to be deprived of his eyes. The siege 
well-founded apprehensions.' Though | lasted exghteen days; and the royalists 
the spimt of resistance, which had so suffered severe loss in different as- 


much aunoy ed bis deputies, seemed fo 
disappear ut lux arrival, 1t still ln- 
gered in the northern and western 
extremities of the kingdom Exeter 
from the tame of Athelstan had gra- 
dually risen into a populous city ; it 
was surrounded with a wall of consi- 
derable strength, and the inhabitants 
were animated with the most deadly 
hatred against the invaders. A band 
of mercenarios on board a small squa- 
dron of Norman ships, which was 
driven by a tempest into the harbour, 
had been treated with cruclty and 
soorn by the populace Sensible of 
their danger, the burgesses made pre- 
parations for a siege, raixed turrets 
and battlements on the walls, and 
despatched emussaries to exmte a simi- 
lay spirit in other towns. When Wil- 
liam sent to requre their oaths of 
fealty, and the admission of a garrison 
into the ortv, they returrred a peremp- 
tory refusal, but at the same time 
expressed a willingness to pay him the 
dues, and to perform the services 
which had been easacted by their na- 
tive monarchs. The conqueror was 
not accustomed to submit to condi- 
tions dictated by his subjects; he 
raised a numerous force, of which a 
great portion consisted of Engihsh- 
amen; and marched with a resolution 
© infhet severe vengeance on the re- 
bels. At some distance he was met 
by the magistrates, who umplored Ins 
olomenoy, proffered the submusmon of 
the mbabitants, and gave hostages for 
ther fidehty. With five hundred 
horse he approached one of the gates. 
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saults. The citizens at last submitted, 
but on conditions which could hardly 
have been anutimpated. They took, 
indeed, the oath of allegiance, and ad- 
mitted a garrison, but ther lives, 
property, and zmmunitaes were se- 
cured; and to prevent the opportunity 
of plunder, the besieging army was 
removed from the vicinily of the 
gates? Having pacified Cornwall, the 
king returned to Winchester, and 
sent for the duchess Matilda to Eng- 
land. She was crowned at the ensu- 
ing festival of Whitsuntide. 

But the presence of Wiliam was 
now required 1n the North. No Eng- 
heshman had rendered him more im- 
portant services than Edwin, whose 
influence had induced one-third of 
the kingdom to admit his authority. 
The Norman, in the warmth of hw 
gratitude, promised to the earl his 
daughter in marriage, an engagement 
which he refused to fulfil as soon as 
he felt himself secure upon the throne. 
Infiamed with resentment, Edwin flew 
to arms, the spirit of resistance was 
diffused from the heart of Mercia to 
the confines of Scotland, and even 
the citazens of York, 1n opposition to 
the entreaties and predictions of their 
archbishop, rose in the sacred cause of 
independence. Yet this mighty in- 
surrection served only to confirm the 
power of the Norman, whose vigilance 
anticipated the designs of his enemies. 
Edwin and Morcar were surpnsed 
before they were prepared; and their 
submission was received with a pro- 
mise of forgiveness, and a resolution 
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of vengoance. York opened its gates 
to the conqueror; Arobil, a powerful 
Northunbnan, and Egelwm, bishop 
of Durham, hastened to offer thar 
homage; and Malcoln, the ling of 
Scotland, who had to assist 
the insurgents, swore by his deputies 
to do faithful service to Wilham 
During this expeditien and in his re- 
turn, the king fortified castles at War- 
wick, Nottingham, York. Tancoln 
Huntingdon, and Cambridge.’ 

In the spring of the same year, 
Githa, the muther of Harold, and <c- 
veral ladies of noble birth, fearimeg the 
rapacity and the brutality of the Nor- 
mans, escaped with all their treasures 
from Exeter, and concealed themselves 
for awhile 1n one of the hittle isles of 
Stepholme and Flstholme, m ihe 
mouth of the Severn? Thence they 
sailed for the const of Flanders, aud 
eluding the notice or frustrating the 
pursuit of their enennes, found a 
secure retreat at 8t Omer Ghitha’s 
grandsons, Godwim, Edmund, and 
Magnus, the children of the unfortu- 
nate Harold, had found a protector im 
Dermot, king of Leinster, who, to 
revenge the sufferings of their family, 
landed with a body of men m the 
mouth of the Avon, made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt on Bristol, kulled Ed- 
noth, an opponent, in Somersetshire, 
and after ravaging the counties of 
Devon and Cornwall, returned in 
safety to freland ? 

A more illustrious fugitrve was the 
etheling Edgar, who undertook to con- 
vey his mother Agatha, with his #u- 
ters Margaret and Christiana, to 
Hungary, ther natave country But 
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a storm drove them into the Frith of 
Forth. Maloolm, who had formerly 
been a wanderer in England, hastened 
to receive them, conducted them to 
his castle of Danfermlme, and by the 
attention which he paid to the royal 
oxiles, endeavoured to evince bis gra- 
titude for the protection which in 
anlar circumetances he bad expe- 
neneced from ther relatave, Edward 
the Confessor.‘ 

Wilham’s late expedition to York 
hail produced only a delusve appear- 
anoe of tranquillity. The spirit of 
reustance was still ulivo, and, if the 
royal autbority was obeyed in the 
neighbourhood of the different garri- 
song, 1m tho open country 11 was held 
at defiance In several districts the 
gions and forests swarmed with vo- 
luntary fugitaves, who, disdaining to 
crouch beneath a foreign yoke, had 
abandoned their habitauuons, and sup- 
ported themuelvo by the plunder of 
the Normans and royalists? After 
the death of Copsi, the king had sold 
his earldom to Cospatric, a noble 
thane ,* but now he transferred 11, or 
the county of Durham, to a more 
trusty officer, Robert de Cumin, who 
with five or seven hundred horse has- 
tened to take possession. On the left 
bank of the Tees he was mei by Egel- 
win, bishop of Durham, who informed 
him that the natives had sworn to 
maintain their independence, or to 
perish in the attempt; and advised 
him not to expose himeelf with #0 
small an escort to the resentment of 
a brave and exasperated people The 
admonition was received with con- 
tempt Cumin entered Durham, took 
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possession of the episcopal residence, 
and abandoned the houses of the citi- 
zens to the rapacity of his followers. 
During the night the English assem- 
bled m great force, about the dawn 
they burst into the city. The Nor- 
mans, exhausted by the fatigue of 
their march, and the debauch of the 
last ovening, fell for the most part 
noresisting victams to the fury of their 
enemies; the others fled to their 
leader at the palace of the bishop. 
For awhile they kept ther pursuers 
at bay from the doors and wmdows, 
but 1n a short time the building was 
in flames, and Cumin with his asso- 
ciates perished in the conflagration 
Of the whole number, two only es- 
caped from the massacre ' 

This success revived the hopes of 
the Enghsh. The citizens of York 
rose upon the Norman gurrson, and 
killed the governor with many of ns 
retainers They were immediately 
joined by Cospatric with the North- 
nmbrians, and by Edgar with the 
exiles from Scotland Wilham Mal- 
lett, on whom the command had de- 
volved, informed the king that without 
immediate succour he must fall mto 
the hands of the cnomy But that 
prince was already on his march; he 
surprised the besiegers. Several hun- 
dreds permwhed, the city was aban- 
doned to the rapacity of the soldiers , 
and the cathedral was profaned and 
yillaged. Lfaving builta second castle 
nnd appointed lus favourite Fita- 
Osbern to the command, the king 
returned in tnumph to Winches- 
ter.* 

This was the most busy and eventful 
year in the reign of Wilham. In 
June, the sons of Harold, with a fleet 
of sixty-four sail, returned a second 
time from Ireland, and landed near 
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Piymouth. They separated m the 
pursuit of plunder, but were surpnsed 
by Brian, son of the earl of Bretagne. 
The leaders escaped to their ships; 
almost all their followers pemshed in 
pede engagements fought on the same 

y.? 

In July arrived the threatened ex- 
pedition from Denmark. Sveno, who 
spent two years 1n making prepara~ 
tions, had summoned to his standard 
adventurers from every nation in- 
habitang the shores of the Baltic, 
and had intrusted the command of 
a fleet of two hundred and forty sal 
to the care of his eldest son Canute, 
aided by the counsel and experience 
of Sbern, his uncle, and Chniatian, his 
bishop The Normans olaim the 
praise of having repulsed the invaders 
at Dover, Sandwich, Ipswich, and 
Norwich. perhaps the Danes only 
touched at those places to mform the 
natives of their arrival, or to distract 
the attention ofthe:r enemy. In the 
beginning of August they sailed to the 
Humber, where they were jomed by 
Edgar, Cospatric, Waltheof, Archi, 
and the five sons of Carl, with a 
squadron of Enghsh ships. Arch- 
bishop Aldred died of gnef at the 
prospect of the evils which threatened 
his devoted country. The Normans 
at York, to clear the ground in the 
vicinity of their castles, set fire to the 
neighbouring houses, the flames were 
spread by the wind; and in a con- 
fiagration of three days, the cathedral 
and a great part of the aty were 
reduced to ashes. Durng the con- 
fusion the Danes and English arrived, 
and totally defeated the enemy, who 
had the imprudence to leave their 
fortificatzons, and fight in the streets. 
Three thousand Normans were alain : 
for the sake of ransom, William Mai- 
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lett with his family, Gilbert of Ghent, 
and a few others, were spared ' 

The king was hunting im the forest 
of Dean, when he received the first 
news of this disaster In the par- 
ox33m of hia pasuon he swore by tho 
splendour of the Almighty, that not 
one Northumbrian should escape 
his revenge. Acquainted with the 
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which af first attended the arms of 
the confederates at Lork, had re- 
kindled the hopes and the hostility 
of the natives. The flames of insur- 
rection burst forth in every dixtrict 
which Wilham Ieft m bis march to 
the north. Exeter was bemeged by the 
people of Coruwall: the malcontents 
in Devon and Somersetshire made an 


wenaces of Sveno, he had made pre-; assault upon Montacute, tho men of 
parations adequate to the danger ,| Chester and a body of Welshmen, 


auxiharies had been sought from 
every people betweon tho hime and 
the Tagus, and to secure their ser- 
vices, besides 2 liberal allowance for 
the present, promises had been added 
of future and moro substantial re- 
wards. It was not the intention 
of the confoderates to hazard «an 
engagement, with so numerous and 
dweiphned a force As it advanred 
they separated. Waltheof remained 
for the defence of York, Cospatric 
led his Northu;inbmans beyoud the 
Tyne, the Danes retired to their 


ships, and sailed to the coast of | 


Lindescy. To surpriso the latter, 
Wilham with Ins cavalry made a 
rapid march to the Humber. They 
were informed of his design, and 
crossed to the opposite coast of Hol- 
derness. Butif the strangers eluded 
his approach in arms, they were ac- 
cessible to money, and Sbern, the 
real leader of the expedition, 1s said 
to have sold bis friendship to William 
for a considerable present. The report 
perhaps orugnated in the suspicions 
of a discontented people, but it 1s 
ceriain that from this period, the 
Danes, though they lingered for some 
months amidst the waters of the 
Humber, never attempted any en- 
terprise of importance, and that 
bern, at his return to Denmark, 
was banished by his sovereign on the 
charge of cowardice or treachery.* 
The transient gleam of success, 
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to whom were soon added Edric 
the Wild and his followers, took the 
town, and attempted to reduce the 
castle, of Shrewsbury. Theo inactivity 
of the Danes fortunately permitted 
him to retrace lis steps. At Stafford 
he defeated a cousiderablea bady of 
insurgents, and Edric, hearing of his 
approach, set fire tu Shrewabury, and 
retired towards Wales. Exeter held 
out till the arrival of Fitz-Osbern 
and Brian to its rehef, and in several 
other counties tranquillity was at leat 
restored hy the exertions of the royal 
heufenants The sufferings of both 
parties m this desultory warfare were 
severe; the troops in their marches 
and counter-marches pillaged the 
defenceless inhabitants without dis- 
finchon of friend or foe; and the 
interruption of agricultural pursusts 
was followed by an alarming scarcity 
during the ensuing years From 
Nottingham the king turned once 
more towards the north. At Pon- 
tefract he was detained for three 
weeks by the swell of the river Are: 
a ford was at last discovercd, he 
reached York, and ordered it to be 
carried by assault. Though Waltheof 
defended the city with obstinacy ; 
though he slew with bis own hands 
several Normans, as they rushed 
in through the gateway, he was com- 
pelled to abandon 16 to the conqueror, 
who immediately repaired the castles 
and appointed garrisons for their 
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defence Still the natives flattered 
themselves that the winter would 
compe! him to return into the south: 
to their disappomtment he sent for 
his crown from Winchester, and 
during the Christmas kept his court 
with the usual festivities at York.' 
Elated with victory, and unre- 
strained by the motives of religion, 
or the foclings of humamty, Wilham 
on this occasion devised and executed 
a aystem of revenge which has covered 
his name with everlasting mfamy. 
As Ins former attempts to enforce 
obedience had fled, he now resolved 
to extermiuate the refractory natives, 
and to place a wilderness as a barrier 
between hw Normans and ther im- 
placable enemies Wath this view he 
led his retamers from York, dispersed 
them in small divisions over the 
country , and gave them orders to 
spare neither man nor beast, but to 
dustroy the houses, corn, zmplements 
of husbandry, and whatever might be 
useful or necessary tu the support of 
human hfe. The work of plunder, 
slaughter, and conflagration com- 
meuced on the Ieft bank of the 
Ouse, and successively reached the 
«Toor, the Were, and the Tyne The 
more distant inhabitants crossed over 
the last river the citazens of Durham, 
mindful of tho fate of Cumm, did not 
beheve themselves safe, till they were 
soitied in Holy Island, the property 
of thar bishop But thousands, 
whoee flight was intercepted, con- 
cealed themselves in the foreste, or 
made their way to the mountarna, 
where they penshed by hungor or 
disease The number of men, women, 
and children, who fell victums to thus 
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barbarous policy, is said to have ox- 
ceeded one hundred thousand For 
nine years not a patch of cultivated 
ground could be seen between York 
and Durham, and at the distance of 
a century, eye-witnesses assure us 
that the country was strewed with 
ruins, the extent and number of 
winch stall attested the :mplacable 
resentinent of the conqueror.? 

The English chieftains, terrified by 
this severe infliction, abandoned the 
contest. Edgar, with the bishop of 
Durham, and biz principal associates, 
sailed from Wearmouth to Scotland; 
Cospatric by messengers solicited and 
obtained his pardon and earldom; 
Waltheof, who by his valour had ex- 
cited the admiration, and merited the 
esteem of the Normans, vimted the 
king on the banks of the Tees, re- 
ceived from him the hand of his 
miece Judith i marnage, and re- 
covered his former honours, the 
earldoms of Northampton and Hun-~ 
tingdon. From the Tees, Wiham, 
on what account we are not informed, 
returned by a road, which had never 
been trodden by an armed force It 
was in the heart of winter. a deep 
snow covered the ground, and the 
rivers, mountains, and ravines con- 
tinuall) presented new and un-~ 
expected obstacles In the general 
confusion, order and discipline disap- 
peared; even the king himself wan- 
dered from the track, and passed an 
anxious night in entire ignorance, 
both of the place where he was 
himself, and of the route which the 
army had taken After surmounting 
numerous difficultzes, and suffering 
the severest privations, the men 
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reached York; most of the horses Cumbria, he poured lus barbarians 
had perished m the snow.' into the north of Yorkslure, to glean 

Tins adventure might have cheched | whatever had escaped the rapacity 
the ardour uf a less resolute leader: i of the Normans. Cospatric, who 
but the conqueror professed a sove~ watched his motions, retaliated by a 
Teign contempt of hardships; and sinular inroad into Cumbria, aud re- 
within a few weeks undertook {turned with a plontiful harvest of 


longer and more perilous expedi- 
dion In the bemmnning of March, 
amid storms of snow, sleet, and haul, 
he led his army from York to Chester, 
over the mountains which divide the 
two coasts of the land. The foreign 


plander to his castle of Bamborough. 
Maleolm had marched from Cleveland, 
wong the couxt as far as Wearmouth, 
when he received the intelhgence. 
From that moment the war assumed 
a more kauguinary aspect. The Scots, 


mercenaries began to murmur, at who were impelled nat only by the 
length they burst into open mutiny,| hope of plunder bui abo by tho 
and clamorously demanded thor thirst of revenge, crossed the Tyne, 
duscharge. “Let them go, xf they burnt the churches and villages; 
please,” anywered the king, with! massucred the mfants and the aged, 
apparent indifference, “ Ido not want | and forced along with them all the 
ther services” <Atthe head of the} men and women able to bear the 
army, and frequently on foot, he! fatigue ot the journey So numerous 
gave the example to hw» followers, , were the captives, that acoording to a 


who were ashamed uvt to eyjusl the 
exertions and alacrity of their prince 
At Chester he built a castle, paciliod 
the country, and received Edris the 
Wild into favour. Thence he pru- 
ceeded to Salsbury, where he re- 
warded, and disbanded the army 
Tho only punishment inflicted on the 
mutuneers was, that they wero com- 
pelled to serve forty days longer than 
their fellows.” 


writer, who was alinost a contem- 
porary, thev furnished every farni m 
the south of Scotland with English 
sieves When Malcolm had ter- 
munated this expedriion, he offered 
hw hand to Margaret, the sister of 
Edgar The princess, who was in 
her twenty-second year, turned with 
disgast from a husband covered with 
the blood of so many mmnocent victims. 
She pleaded au inchnation to embrace 


The departure of the Normans did [a conventual hfe, but her vhjections 
not put an end to the calamities of | were overruled by the autbonty of 


the northern countaes. 
natives opposed William, Malcolm of 
Scotland considered them as frends, 

the moment they submitted, he 
became their enemy. Passing through 


While the | Edgar and his counsellors, and the 


mild virtues of the wife insenmbly 
soficned the ferocity, and informed 
the mind, of her husband. 

Wilam was now undisputed master 








1 ts 226 In the text of this water Iexham has inadvertestl) teen admitted 
of York. It is evident that the latter 1s the true reading, 


® copier sins 227--231. Simeon, 272. 

3 Simeon, 20 Flor 636 Chron Lamb ead ann 1067 Alar Bev 150, vor Vit. 3. 
Marg m Vit 88 Bootie, o ed Pink Of ther eoght in Ve, three were kings of Scotland, 
one wae qusen, and one mother to a queen of 

Balcoim - Sector 
Rigi Alexander Delis. Matilda, Maly 
* * 9 
or to Henry I. to Eustace 


of Howlognes. 
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of England. From the Channel to of property; and not only these, but 
the borders of Scotland his authority also, mm many instances, the treasures 
wae universally acknowledged; in of the monasteries themselves, their 
every county, with the exception of sacred vessels, and the ornaments of 
Cospatric’s government, 1t was en- ther churches.’ 

forced by the presence of a powerful At the king’s request Pope Alex- 
body of troops, In each populous ander had sent three legates to 
burgh a strong fortress had been England. Ermenfrid, bishop of S:on, 
erected ,' 1n case of insurrection, the and the cardinals Peter and John 
Normans found an asylum within its Ermenfrid was no stranger to the 
walls, and the same place confined country. He had visited in the same 
the principal nataves of the district, capacity the court of Edward the 
ns hostages for the obedience of their Confessor‘ The purport of ther 
countrymen.? It was no longer neces- commission was the reformation of 
sary for the king to court popularity the English clergy; the object of the 
He made it the principal object of king was to remove from situations 
his government to depress the natives, of influence the native bishops and 
and to exalt the forcigners, and! abbots. Councils were held at Win- 
within a few years every dignity in | chester and Windsor Stigand, who 
the church, every place of emolument | had attempted to annex the see of 
or authority in the state, and almost | Winchester to that of Canterbury, 
all the property in the land, had and had been suspended for many 
passed into the possession of Normans. years from his functions, was de- 
From the commencement of the in- posed ,* two or three other prelates 
vasion the English had been accus- were justly depnved of their churches 
tomed to deposit m the monastenes on account of their immorality, and 
their most valuable effects They several experienced the same fate for 
vainly hoped that these sanctuaries no other crime than that of being 
would be respected by men who pro- Englishmen Wulstan, the cele- 
fessed the same rehgion; buton his brated bishop of Worcester, was not 
return from the north William con- molested, a favour, which probably 
fiacated the whole, under the pretext he owed less to his unblemished 
that 1¢ belonged to his enemies The character, than to the protection of 
royal commusstoners carmied off not Ermenfmd, whose frend and host he 
only the plate and jewels, but, what had been on a former occasion.® By 
was fclt still more severely, the the Norman writers that legate 1s 
charters of immunities and evidences applauded as the inflexible mam- 


1 The erection of the ania | castles 18 on thus occamon as the first legate who had 
mentioned by ancient writers: of Pevensey, ever erpesrce in England, when, bemdes 
Hastings, and London, and the reparation some other instances in the Anglo-Saxon 
of that of Dover, in 1066; of Winchester in times, that prelate himself had many years 
1087 ; of Chicheeter, Arundel, Exeter, War- before come to England im the same ca- 
wick, Nottingham. York, Tancoln, Hunting- peony: 
don, sud Cam in 1068; of asecond ‘58 ag ly dagen aC Pirate parrptent (De Pont. 
at York, one at Cheater, and another at 116) to have been treated with great severity, 
Stafford, in 1070-—See Ordenic Vit. edit. but bis accounts refuted by borne, w: 
R » note informs us that the deposed pmmate was 
* Thus fact, sufficiently probable in isteelf, confined chjsree within the caatle of Win- 
is confirmed by the of Targot, in ch tted to take with him all 


ester, perm 
Simeor ant), oad ern 261). ins treasures These at his death fell into 
® Chron. ad ann. 1070. Simeon, the hands of the king, who presented « small 
200." West. 326. Matt. Paris, 5, on to the church of that city —Ang. 


4 Flor. 63), Ang. Sac 1. 260, It is sin- 1 560. 
thet Hume deseribe Ermenfmd © Ang. Sac. ii. 260, 
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tainer of ecclesiastical discipline; by | and lonely abbey of Bec. But talents 
the Enzlish he 1s censured as an obee- hke his could not be long ludden m 
quious minister to the royal pleasure. | obscurity : the commands of the abbot 

Nor was this system of proscmption  Hertuin compelled him to resume the 
confined to the bishops. In the guc-| office of teaching; and more than a 
ceeding years 1t gradually descended / hundred scholars attended his leo- 
to inferior stations 1n the church, till tures. In 1068 Wiliam mado him 
hardly a single native remained in | abbot of the monastery of St. Stephen, 
possession of influence or wealth. Of! which he had lately founded at Caen, 
their successors many were needy and! and im 1070 appointed him, with the 
rapacious forergners, indebted for their assent of his barons, to the archiepi-~ 
promotion not totheir own merit, but, scopal sec of Canterbury. Lanfranc 
to the favour or gratitude of their objected his ignorance of the language 
patrons ' buttothe prascof William and the manners of the barbarians; 
1t should be observed that, with one or nor was his acquiescence obtained 
two exceptions, he admitted none to without the united wheitations of the 
the higher ecclesiastical dignities, who! legate, the queen Matilda, and the 


were not distinguished by their talents 
and virtues? On the whole, this 
change of hierarchy, though accom- 
punied with many acts of injretice, 
was a national benefit It served to 
awaken the Enghsh clergy from that 
state of intellectual torpor in which 
they had so long slumbered, and to 
raiso them gradually to a level with 
their foreign brothers in pomt of 
mental cultivation Tho new bishops 
introduced a stricter discipline, ex- 
eited a thirst for learning, and ex- 
pended the wealth which they acquired 
in works of public magnificence, or of 
public charity. 

The most illustrious of the number, 
both in abrhties and his station, was 
Tanfranuc, a native of Pavia, and dur- 
ing many years professor of laws in 
that city. From Pavia he travelled 
into Normandy, opened a school at 
Avranches, and diffused a taste for 
knowledge among theclergy In 1012, 
motives of piety induced him to with- 
draw from the applause of the public, 
and to sequester himself in the poor 


abbot Iferluun. The new archbishop 
was constantly respected by the king 
and lis successor, and he frequently 
employed the mfluence which he pos- 
served, xn the support of justice, and 
the protection of the natives, To his 
firmness and perseverance the church 
of Canterbury owed a great part of 
her possessions, which he wrested from 
the tenacious grasp of the conquerors, ' 
He rebuilt the cathedral, which had 
been destroyed by firo, repaired in 
many places the devastations occa- 
sioned by the war, and founded, with- 
out the walls of the aty, two opulent 
hospitals, one for lepers, the other for 
the infirm. At his death im 1070, he was 
nearly one hundred yeurs of age.‘ 

The monk Guttmond, the celebrated 
disciple of Lanfranc, refused to imi- 
tate the conduct of his master. When 
he was solicited by Wilham toaccept an 
English bishopric, he boldly replied, 
that after having spontaneously aban- 
doned wealth and distinction, he 
would never receive them again from 
those who pretended to give what was 


2 Orderic, 22—264. 3 Id, 233. nestion were adj to the church.—See 

3 While Stigand was in e, Odo had the proceedinga in Selden’s ad. 
taken possession of the manors Badm. p. 197. With equal success * 
belonging to the arch t - bishop the auperiority of 
franc’s request a shire- was held st secover that of York, against Thoma, lately 
Pinnenden, m which Geoffrey, oe of promoted to the latter.— Main. 113—117, 
Coutances, premded by order of W 
After a hearng of three days the landsin = 6 Order «, 241—245. Malm. 117, 119, 
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not their own ; and thai, af the chanee | tenmonz of the Normans in his nergh- 
of war had placed the crown on the! bourhood,obtamed several indulgences 
head of William to the preyudice of} for his predecessor, and to soothe the 
the legitimate heir, 1t still could not feelings of the old man, always 


authorize nm to impose on the Eng- 
lish eccleszasiical superiors against 
their will. The freedom of this answer 
displeased the barons; and when the 
king offered hum the archbishopric of 
Rouen, they not only prevented his 
promotion, but expelled him from 
Normandy He soughtan asylum in 
the papal court, and died archbuhop 
of Aversa, in Italy.' 

Among those who were thus pro- 
moted by the partialty of the con- 
queror, I may mention another mdi- 
vidual, whose authority has been fre- 
quently adduced in these pages. In- 
gulf was an Einghshman born in 
London, and studied first at Weet- 
roinster, afterwards perbape at Ox- 
ford2 When Wilham visited Edward 
the Confessor, Ingulf attached lnmself 
to the service of the duke, and was 
employed by him as his secretary 
From Normandy he travelled a pil- 
grim to Jerusalem, returned, and 
received tha monastic habit at Fonta- 
nelles, It chanced that Wulfketul, 
abbot of Croyland, was deposed and 
imprisoned at the imstance of Ivo 
Tailboz. The king bestowed the 
abbey upon hie former eecretary. 
But though Ingulf was mdebted to 
foreigners for his promotion, he 
always retamed the heart of an Eng- 
hshman. He firmly resisted the pre- 


1 Ordenie, 264-—-270 
* Prmum Weatmonssterio, postmodam 
Ozonenn studio traditus eram. Cumqae in 


of 
139, 
. 2nd, Aristotle was Laon 


assumed the modest title of his yviee- 
gerent, He has left us a detailed 
account of the abbey of Croyland from 
its foundation ; and has interwoven m 
his narratave many interesting parti- 
culars of national history.* 

In 1071, the ombers of civil war 
were rekindled by the jealousy of 
Wilham During the late disturbances 
Edwin and Morcar had cauthously 
abstained from any communication 
with the imsurgents But if their 
conduct was unexceptionable, their 
influence was judged dangerous. In 
them the natives beheld the present 
hope, and the future hberators of 
their country, and the king judged 
it expedient to allay his own appre- 
hensions by securing their persons, 
The attempt was made in vam Edwin 
concealed himself; solicited aid from 
the fmends of his family, and eluding 
the vimlance of the Normans, endea- 
voured to escape towards the borders 
of Scotland Unfortunately, the secret 
of his route was betrayed by three of 
his vassals, the temporary siell of a 
rivulet from the influx of the tide 
intercepted his fight; and he fell, 
with twenty of his faithful adherente, 
fighting agamst his purexers The 
traitors presented his head to Wilham, 
whorewarded their services witli a sen- 
tence of perpetual banishment. The 


authority That this passage is an interpo- 
lation, 18 not improbatie 3 my the eats 
of Gibbon ere far from conclusive. For, 
lst, st was in 1010 that Oxford was burnt 
© years after it rose from its ashes, 
became a place importance —Seoe the 
Saxon Chroniele, , 143, 146, 154, 165 
ee nage pagal pega 
erally Alcuin, who wrote 
Senkeeies echoes Ingulf, us ¢ 
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fate of bis brother Morcar was differ- j already reached Stamford, when Iere- 
ent. He fied to the prvutection of ward resolved to pluuder the monag- 
Hereward, who had presumed to tery. The Danes, who had passed the 
rear the banner of independence winter in the Humber, were now in 
amidst the fens and morasses of Cam- tho Wash, and Sbern, their leader, 
bridgeshire ' consented to jom the outluws. The 
The memory of Hereward was long town of Peterborough was burnt; the 
dear to tha people of England, The monks were dispersed: the treasures 
recital of bis exploits gratified thur which they had concealed were disco- 
vanity and resentment; and tradi- vered; and the abboy was given to tle 
tionary songs transmatted his fame to | flames, Hereward retired to his asy- 
succeeding generations. His father, lum: Shern sailed towards Denmark.® 
the lord of Baurn, m JTancolnshire, ‘To remove these smportunate ene- 
unable to restrain the turbulence of | mies, Turold purchased the services of 
his temper, had obtamed an order for | Ivo Taibo, to whom the conqueror 
his banishment from Edwarl the! had gven the dntrict of Teyland. 
Confessor; and the exile had earned | Confident of sucoos, the abbot and 
in foreign countries the praise of ajthe Norman commented the expe- 
hardy and fearless warmer Ho was!ditiun with a numerous body of 
in Flanders at the pened ofthe con-|cavalry But nothing could elude the 
quest. but when he heard that his| vieilance of Hereward. As Tailbois 
father wa. dead, and that his nother ontered one mde of a thick woud, the 
had been dispossessed of the lordsinp chieftain weued from the other, darted 
of Baurn by a foreigner, he returned , unexpectedly upon Turold, and car- 
im haste, collected the vassals of the ' med him of with several other Nor- 
family, and drove the Norman from! mans, whom he confined m damp and 
his paternal estates The fame of this | unwholesome dungeons, tall the sumof 
exploit imcreased the number of hiv, two thousand pounds had been paid 
followers: every man anxious to ' for (heir ransom. * 
avenge his own wrongs, or the wiong» For awhile the pride of Wilham 
of his country, hastened to the! disclaimed to notico the efforts of Here- 
standard of Hereward, a fortress of | ward, but when Morcar and most of 
wood was crected in the Isle of Ely ; the exiles from Scotland had joined 
for the protection of their treasures,/ that chicftam, prudence compelled 
and a small band of outlaws, ineti- | iim to crush the hydra, befure it could 
gated by revenge, and emboldened by! grow to matumty He stationed his 
despatr, set at defiance the whole power l feet am the Wash, with orders to 
of the conqueror.? ob-orve every outlet from the fens to 
Hereward, with several of his fol- the ocean by land he distributed his 
lowers, had received the sword of! furces in such a manner as to render 
knighthood from his uncle Brand, - - escape almost impossible. Still the 
abbot of Peterborongh. Brand died ' great difficulty remamed to reach the 
before the clone of the year 1069; and , enemy, who had retired to their for- 
Wilham gave the abbey to Turold, a tress, situated in an expanse of water 
foreign monk, who, with a guard of, which in the narrowest part was more 
one hundred and saxty horsemen, pro- than two miles in breadth, The king 
ceeded to take possession. He had; undertook to construct « sold road 





2 Ordenc, 240 . 7. Want. Bil ee ee 
md, = Renv,n. 
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across the marshes, and to throw, 
bridges over the channels of the rivers,’ 
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concealed himself in the woods, and 
as soon as the royal army had retired, 


a work of considerable labour, and of , resumed hostilitses against the encmy 
equal danger, in the face of a vigilant| But the king, who had learnt to 


aud enterprising enemy. 


Hereward | respect his valour, was not averse to 


frequently dispersed the workmen;;a reconcihation. The chieftain took 


and his attacks were so sudden, so 
incessant, and so destructive, that the 
Normans attributed his success to the 
assistance of Satan. At the instigation 
of Tailbois, William had the weakness 
to employ a sorceress, who was ex- 
pected, by the superior eflinacy of her 
spells, to defeat those of the English 
magicians, She was placed in a wooden 
turret at the bead of the work but 
Ilereward, who had watched his oppor- 
tunity, set fire to the dry reeds in 
the neighbourhood , the wind rapidly 
spread the conflagration, and the 
enchantress with her guards, the tur- 
ret with the workmen, were enveloped 
and consumed in the flames,! 

These checks might urritate the 
king: they could not divert him from 
his purpose. In defiance of every 
obstacle the work advanced, 1t was 
evident that ma few days the Nor- 
mans would be m possession of the 
island; and the greater part of the 
outlaws voluntarily submitted to the 
royal mercy Their fate was different. 
Ofsome he accepted the ransom, a 
fow suffered death, many lost an eye, 
a hand, or a foot; and several, among 
whom were Morcar and tho bishop of 
Durham, were condemned to perpe- 
tual umprisonment. Hereward alone 
could not brook the idea of submus- 
sion, He escaped across the marshes, 


1 Pet. Blesen p. 135 
3 For the siege of 
Flor gr Bag r ies 
Chron, Bax 181; Chron. Lamb. ad 
dg Some writers asy thet Morcar, hke 

ta brother, was Milled” by treachery, but 
ene Se 
rg ent.—See also Orderic, p. 
‘From the 3B quoted 
Book of Abs on 
gir F'Pal @ (Proofs and net Thcceretions, 
re 18 some reason. to believe, 


that when William wasted the country from br 
the Ouse to the Tyne, be sent forward his 


see In 
unt. aly Fans, 8, 6, 
ann. 
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the oath of allegiance, and was per- 
mitted to enjoy in peace the patrimony 
of his ancestors.* 

Wilkam was now at leisure to chas- 
tise the presumption of Malcolm, who 
had not only afforded an asylum to his 
enemies, but had seize every oppor- 
tunity to enter the northern counties, 
exciting the natives to rebellion, and 
ravaging the lands of those who re- 
fused.? Witha determination to sub- 
due the whole country, the king 
summoned to his standard all his re- 
tainers, both Norman and English, 
and while his fleet crept along the 
coast, directed his march through the 
Lothians Opposition fied before him. 
He crossed the Forth, he entered 
“Scotland;” he penetrated to Aber- 
nethy on the Tay, and Malcolm 
thought it better to preserve his 
crown as o vassal, than to lose it by 
braving the resentment of his enemy. 
He made an offer of submission, the 
conditions of which were dictated by 
William ; and the Scottish king, com- 
ing to the English camp, threw him- 
self on the mercy of the conqueror. 
He was permitted to retain the go- 
vernment as a vaseal of the Enghsh 
crown; and in that quahty swore 
fealty, performed the ceremony of 
homage, and gave hostages for his fi- 
delity.4 The king 1n his return halted 


son Robert with an army against Malcolm, 
ele gare ne Domeees oa ecey henner ae 
rineips tue subac 
foret, » obehies dodtt 
fally aware that several Scottish 
SA gy een to save the honour of Mal- 
colm, seek to us that the moda td 
in is some unknown place on the 
not Abernethy on the Tay; that 
the two kings settled ther cuiterenoes In On 
amicabie aa and that th e hom of 
not performed for 
ven to him in England Tt 
possible to elude the test:- 


AD 1073.) 


at Durham, to erect a castle for the 
protection of Walcher, the naw bishop, 
and summoned before his tribunal 
Cospatric, the earl of Northumber- 


land He was charged with old of- | 
iences, which it was supposed had | 


been long ago forgiven, the massacres 
of the Normans at Durham and York 
Banished by the sentence of the court, 
Cospatnie retired, after several adven- 
tures, to Malcolm, and received from 
the pity or policy of that prince the 
castle and demesnes of Dunber His 
earldom was bestowed on Waltheof, 
who took the first opportunity to re- 
venze the murder of Ins grandfather 
siidred.' He surprised and slew the 
sons of Carl, 2t a banquet in Seter- 
ington,? 

iicreward was the last Englishman 


who had drawn the sword in the cause | 


of mdependence. ‘The natives sub- 
nutted to the yoke in sullen despair, 
even Edgar the Etheling resgned the 
hope of reveuge, and consented to 
sohcit a livelihood from the mercy of 
the man whose ambition had robbed 
him ofacrown. lie was still in Scot- 
land, when the king of France offered 
him a princely establishment at Mon- 
treuil, near the borders of Normandy , 
not that Vhuilip cared for the misfor- 


mony of the ongmal and contemporary 
bistonaus 1 The s object was to 
conguer Scotland (ué eam sibi suljngaret — 
Sim 203 Flour 637) 2 He advanced to 
Abernethy on the Tay (“‘ He led ship force 
and land-force to scotland , and the land on 
the sea-baif he beleaguered with ships, and 
led in hq army at the ge-wade”—not the 
Tweed, as Gibeon unacoountably translates 
it, bai the “ford ’ or wading-place —Chron 
Sax 15) This ford was over the Forth, the 
fouthern panies SS in that age 
Thus Ethelred tells us that the kz 

ugh Lothan, some other » and 
then th h Scotland to Abernethy, Lzo- 

am, Calatriam-—s word altered in copy- 
ing—Beotiam usque ad Abernothy.—-Ethel 
342) $8 All opposition was fruitless ‘He 
there found naught that him better was ”’— 
Chron Sax. 181 This passage has been 
mdiculously explamed to vigmify that he 
found nothing of service, neither provision 
nor mches but the real meaning is that he 
fund no man better than lumself, that us, 
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tunes of the etheling, but that he 
sought to annoy William, who had 
become bis rival both in power and 
digmity. Edgar put to yea with the 
wealth which he had brought from 
England, and the presents which had 
been made to him by the king, queen, 
and nobles of Scotland. But his small 
squadron was dispersed by a tempest : 
his ships wore stranded on the coast; 
his treasures and some of hus followers 
were seized by the :inbabitants, and 
the unfortunate prince returned to 
soliat once more the protection of 
his brother-in-law. By him he was 
aivised to xeck a reconciliation with 
Wilham, who recoived the overture 
with pleasure. At ]urhbam the sheriff 
of Yorkshire inet him with a nume- 
rous escort, in appearance to do hint 
honour, in reality to socure his’ per- 
gon. Under this guard he traversed 
England, crossed the sea, and was pre- 
sented to Wilham in Normandy, who 
grantcd him the first place at court, 
an apartment in tho palace, and a 
yearly pension of threo hundred and 
sixty-five pounds of smlver. For se- 
veral years the last male descendant 
of Cerdic confined his ambition to the 
sports of the field, 1n 1086 he obtained 
permission to conduct two hundred 


no man able to resist him with success, as 
Siward 13 aaid to have slain of hw enemies 
“all that was beat.”—Chron Lamb sun, 
1034 4 At Abernethy Malcolin came and 
aurrendered himself (deditlone fautua est 
noater —Etheired, 312 se dedidit —Malms, 
pid & Seotland was subdued (Bcoham sibi 
at 5 ate —Ingulf, 79). Malcolm was obliped 
to do homage and swear fealty (Maloolmum 
regem ejus sbi hominiom facere, et Adeli- 
tatem jurare coegit —Ing. thid), and m 
addition to give hostages fur his fideii 
, Sim 203, Ciusdles seside, and 

man wes, Chron Sax 181). I¢ sbould be 
observed, thet of these writers the Baron 
aonalist had lived sn William's court, In, 
hed been hw secretary, Kthelred was the 
intamate soquaintance of David, the son of 
Malcolm, and the rest hred in the next 
cou They could not all be mistaken. 


1 Beep 153, nots 
* Alur Bey 132 fim. 273, 204. 
3 Maim. 68. Hoved 264. 
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knights to Apulia, and from Apulia to 
the Holy Land. We shall meet him 


again in England during the reign of! 


Wiliam Rufus.' 

We may now pause to contemplate 
the consequences of this mighty re- 
¥olution. ‘The conqueror was nun- 
disputed master of the kingdom; 
Opposition had melted away before 
him, and with the new dynasty had 
amsen a new systom of national po- 
lity, erected on the ruins of the old. 
I, Bugland presented the singular 
spectacle of a native population with a 
foreign sovereign, a foreign hnerarchy, 
and a foreign nobihty. The king was 
a Norman; the bishops and pmncipal 
abbots, with the exception of Wulstan 
and Ingulf, were Normans; and, after 
the death of Waltheof, every earl, and 
every powerful vassal of the crown, 
was a Norman. Each of these, to 
guard agamnst the disaffection of the 
natives, naturally surrounded himself 
with foreigners, who alone were the 
objects of his favour and patronago; 
and thus almost all, who aspired to the 
rank of gentlemen, all who possessed 
etther wealth or authornty, were also 
Normans. Individuals who in ther 
own country had been poor and un- 
known, saw themselves unexpectedly 
elevated in the scale of society, they 
were astonished at ther own good 
fortune, and generally displayed in 
their conduct all the arrogance of 
newly acquired power. Contempt 
and oppression became the portion of 
the natives, whose farms were pillaged, 
females violated, and persons umpri- 
soned at the caprice of these petty and 
local tyrante.? “I will not under- 
take,” says an ancient whiter, “to 
describe the musery of this wretched 
people. It would be a painful task to 
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The first donations which the king 
made to his followers, were taken 
either out of the demeenoe lands of the 
crown, or the estates of the natives 
who either had fallen m battle, or 
after the victory had refused to submit 
to the conqueror. The rest by taking 
the oath of allegiance to the new sove~ 
reign, secured to themselves the pre- 
sent possession of their property. But 
most of these engaged in some or 
other of the rebalhons which followed; 
the violation of their fealty subjected 
them by law to the forfeiture of their 
estates; and new grants were made to 
reward the services of new adven- 
turers, Nor were the grantecs always 
satisfied with the king’s bounty. Ther 
arrogance trampled on the rights of 
the natives; and their rapacity dispos- 
sessed their innocent but unprotected 
neighbours. The sufferers occasionally 
appealed to the equity of the king; 
but he was not eager to displease the 
men on whose swords he depended 
for the possession of bis crown- and, 
if he ordered the restitution of the 
property which had been unjustly mn- 
vaded, he seldom cared to enforce the 
execution of the decree which he had 
made. Harassed, however, by the 
importunate complaints of the Eng- 
lsh on the one hand, and the intract- 
able rapacity of the Normans on the 
other, he commanded both parties to 
settle their disputes by compromise. 
The expedient relieved him from the 
performance of an office, in which his 
duty was opposed to his interests; but 
it uniformly turned to the advantage 
of the oppressors. The Englishman 
was compelled to surrender the greater 
portion of his estate, that he might 
retain the remainder, not as the real 
propristor, but as the vassal of the 


me; and the account would be aim by whom he had been wronged.‘ 


behaved by posterty.’’5 


3 Chron. Lamh. ad ann. 1075. 


* Ex infbnia Normeannoram oclientibus tr- 
bunoe et centuriones ditiscimos erexit.— 


IL. Thus, partly by grant and partly 
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by usurpation, almost all the Inands in 
the kingdom were transferred to the 
possession of Normans. The famulre- 
which, wader the Anglo-Saxon dy- 
nasty, had been distinguished by 
thar opulence and power, succeasivoly 
disappeared. Many penmshed in the 
different mneurrections; others begged 
ther bread in exile,’ or languished in 
prison, or dragged on a precarious 
existence under the protection of 
their new lords. The king himself 
was become the prnapal proprictor 
in the kingdom. The royal demesnes 
had fallen to his share, and if these 
imsomo instances had been dimi- 
nushed by grants to his followers, the 
lust had been amply repaired from 
the forfeited estates of the Engheh 
thane: He no fewer than 
one thousand four hundred and 
thirt}-two manors in different parts 
of the kingdom? The next to him 
was his brother Odo, distinguished by 
the title of the earl behop, who held 
almost two hundred manors in Kent, 
and two hundred and fifty 1n other 
counties. Another prelate, highly 
esteemed, and as jihberally rewarded 
by the conqueror, Geoffrey, bishop of 
Coutances, left at his death two hun- 
dred and eighty manors to Roger 
Mowbray, his nephew. Robert, count 


tury (Brad 1, 15), with the correct extract 
from sie MA he the Sharneburn tamuly, 
apud Wilk Leg Sax 287. 

i Of one hod of these = we meet with 
emorisis in the the Eastern 
A "collection of ‘Anglo-Baxon 
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MANORS. 


of Mortaigne, the brother of William 
and Odo, obtained for his share nine 
hundred. and seventy-three manors 
four hundred and forty-two fell t fell ei 
the portion of Alan Fergant, earl of 
Bretagne; two hundred and ninety- 
eight to that of William Waronne; 
and one hundred and seventy-one to 
Richard de Clare. Other estates in 
greater or smaller proportions were 
bestowed on tho rest of the foreign 
clneftams, according tu the caprioe or 
the gratutude of the new sovyereign.® 
In addition to the grant of lands, 
he conferred on his principal fa- 
yourites another distinction honour- 
able in iteclf, profitable to the 
possessors, and necessary for the 
stability of tha Norman power. This 
was the earldom, or command of the 
several counties. Odo war created 
earl of Kent, and Ifugh of Avranches 
earl of Chester, mith royal yunsdichion 
within their respeotave earldoms. 
Fitz-Osbern obtained the earldom of 
Hereford, Roger Montgomery that 
of Shropshire, Waiter Gillard that of 
Buckingham, Alan of Bretagne that 
of Richmond, and Ralph Guader that 
of Norfolk In the Saxon times such 
dignities were usually granted for 
hfe, Wilham made them hereditary 
in the same family.‘ 
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it should, however, be observed that | 


the Norman nobles were as prodigal 
aa thoy were rapacious. Their vanity 
was flattered by the number and 
wealth of their rctainers, whose ser- 
viees they purchased and requited 
with the most Irberal donations 
Hence the estates which they recerved 
from the king, they doled out to their 
followers in such proportions, and on 
such conditions, as were reciprocally 
stipulated. Of all his manors in 
Kent, the earl bishup did not retain 
more than a dozen in his own pos- 
session.' Fitz-Osbern was always in 
want; whatever he obtained, he gave 
away; and the king himeelf re- 
peatedly chided him for his thought- 
leasness and prodigality.2 Hugh of 
Avranches was surrounded by an 
army of knights, his retainers, who 
uecompanied him wherever he went, 
pillamng the farms as they passed, 
and living at the expense of thie 
people* Thus it happened that not 
only the immediate vassals of the 
crown but the chief of their sub- 
‘vassals were ulso foreigners, and the 
natives who were permitted to retain 
the possesston of land, gradually sank 
ato the lowest classes of freemen. 
Tif. So general and so rapid a 
transfer of property from one people 
to another could not be effected 
without producing important altera- 
tions mm the condition of the tenures 
by which lands had been Intherto 
held. Of these tenures that by mih- 
tary service was esteemed the most 
honourable. In the preceding pages 
the reader will have noticed the rudi- 
ments of military tenures among the 
Anglo-Saxons; he will soon discover 
them under the Normans improved 
into a much more perfect, but also 
more onerous system. Whether the 
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institution of knights’ fees was ori- 
ginally devised, or only introduced by 
the policy of the conqueror, may 
perhups be doubted. It 1s indeed 
generally supposed that he brought 
it with him from Normandy, where 
it certainly prevailed under his suc- 
cessors, but I am ignorant of any 
ancient authority by which its ex- 
istence on a large scale can be proved 
either in that or any other country, 
previous to its establishment in this 
island. Wilham saw that as his 
crown had been won, sc 1b could be 
preserved, only by the aword. The 
unceasing hostility of the natives 
must have suggested the expediency 
of providing a force, which might at 
all moments be prepared to crush 
the rebellious, and overawe the dis- 
affected , nor was it easy to imagine 
a plan better calculated for the pur- 
pose than that which compelled each 
tenant in chef to have a certam 
number of kmghts or horsemen 
always ready to fight under his 
banner, and to obey the commands 
of the soveragn. From the laws of 
the conqueror wo may infer that this 
subject was discussed and determined 
In @ great council of his vassals at 
London “ We will,” says he, “that 
all the freemen of the kingdom 
possess their lands in peace, free from 
all tallage and unjust exaction, that 
nothing be reqmred or taken from 
them but ther free service which 
they owe to us of mght, as has been 
appointed to them, and granted by us 
with hereditary mght for ever by the 
common council of our whole hing- 
dom.” “And we command that all 
earls, barons, knights, serjeants, and 
freemen be always provided with 
horses and arms as they ought, and 
that they be always ready to perform 


Ordemo, mter Scrip. Norm. 804); but i 
tics aan sunak be mobsded the’ pect aetna 
1 Domesday, Chenth. 
2 Mabms. 50. 3 Orderic, 253. 
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to us their whole service, m manner 
as they owe it to us of mght for their 
fees and tenements, and as we have 
appointed to them by the common 
ceuncil ef our whole kingdom, and 
az we have granted to them in fee 
with right of inhentance.”' This 
free service which was so strongly 
enforced, consisted, as wo leara from 
other sources, m the quota of horse- 
men completely armed, which each ! 
vassal was bound to furnish at the 
king’s requisition, and to maintain im 
the field during the space of fort) 
days. Nor was 1t confined solely to 
the lay tenants. The bishops and 
dignified ecclesiastics, with inost of 
the clerical and monastic bodies, were 
compelled to submit to the same 
burthen. A few exemptions were 
indeed granted to those who could 
prove that they held their lands in 
francalmoigne or free alms, but the 
others, whose predecessors bad been 
accustomed to furnish men to the 
arnues during the invasions of the 
Danes, could not refuse to grant a 
similar aid to the present sovereign, 
to whom they owed thew dignities 
and opulence. This regulation enabled 
the crown at a short notice to rawe 
an army of cavalry, which 18 said 
to lave amounted to sixty thousand 
men ? 

The tenants in cluef unutated the 


2 Wilk. Leg. 217, 228. 

* Order 255 Ins paseske im Sprot, 
which 18 evidently mutilated, the number of 
knights’ fees in fixed at 00,2165, of bor ts 
23,015 are aad to havo to 
monks atoaé, independently of the rest of 
od clerey —Gprot, Chron 114 Hence it 

inferred that they 


almost 
see batt belt of the landed p corer m the king- 
dom But it ts evident hat there exists 
some error in the number. From ths 
returns 1a the Liber ee cee under 
Henry Il, ig Laven the number of 
knights’ fees to the monastenes 
was comparatively erifhing , , and, if the monks 


a 
aa certainly meet with complants on 
the subject im some of their writers. I 


KNIGHTS’ FEES, 


converted in 
do exceed 60.~-Ib Pp, 22 
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sovereign in exacting from their re~ 
tamers the same free service which 
the king exacted from them Thus 
every large property, whether it were 
held by a vassal of the crown, or a 
sub-vassal, became divided into tno 
portions of unequal extent, One the 
lord reserved for Ins own use under 
the name of his demesne, cultrvated 
part of it by hus villemsa, let out parts 
'to farm, and gave parts to different 
tenants to be holden by any other 
than nulitary service? Tho second 
portion he divided into parcels called 
kuaghts’ fees, and bestowed on nuhtary 
tenunts, with the obligation of serving 
on horseback at his requisition during 
the usual period. But in these sub. 
feudations each mesne lord was 
guided solely by his own judgment 
or capnec The number of knight’ 
fees established by some was greater, 
of those established by others was 
smaller, thun the number of knights 
whom they wore bound to furnish by 
their tenures Thus tho bishop of 
Durham and Roger de Burun owed 
the crown the same service of ten 
kiights, but the former had enfeofled 
no fewer than seventy, the latter only 
11x ‘The consequence was, that the 
prelate had always more than suf- 
fiaent to perform his service, while 
Hoger was compelled to supply his 
defiuency with hired substitutes, or 


not believe that one of them has ever so 
much as alluded to 1%. 
$ Some lands were held in villenage oven 
by freemen, who bound themselves to render 
auch services a8 were usually rendered by 
as others were held m soncage, that 
18, by rent or any other free but ponransone! 
genes. vie Heir the goa of sult to the 
court of th Burgege tenure Was con- 
fined to “teas towns, wae frequently 
different even ip in the same town, socording 
to the of the lord 
+ Thus the olin ation of mibtary service 
was ultimately on the am 


hts’ fees did not 
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the voluntary attendance of some of , they 


the freeholders ou bis demesne.' 

But besides military service these 
tenures imposed on the vassal a 
number of obligations and burthens, 
withont the knowledge of which it 
would be impossible to understand 
the nature of the transactions to be 
recorded in the following pages. 

}. Fealty wos incident to every, 
éven the lowest, species of tenure’ 
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assisted him in his wars, or in 
rebellion against the crown. Such 
the Igw remained for a long period 
on the continent; but Willam, who 
had experienced ita inconvenience, 
devised a remedy in England; and 
compelled all the free tenants of his 
immediate vassals to swear fealty to 
himself. The consequence was sn 
alteration in the words of the oath: 
the king’s own tenant swore ta be 


Bendes fealty the military tenant, true to him agaist all manner of 
was obliged to do homage that he | men; sub-tenante swore to be true to 
might obtain the investiture of his| thew lords against all men but the 


fee. Unarmed and bareheaded, on 
his kneer, and with his hands placed 
between those of his lord, he repeated 
these words: ‘“ Hear, my lord; I 
become your hege man of life, and 
hmb, and earthly worship: and faith 
and truth 1 will bear to you to hve 
and die. So help me God.” The 
ceremony was concluded with a kiss, 
and the man was thenceforth bound 
to respect and obey his lord, the 
lord to protest Ins man, and to war- 
rant to him the possesion of his 
Hitherto m other countnes 


king sud his hes. Hence, if they 
followed thew lord im hia rebellion, 
they were adjudged to have violated 
their allemance, and became subject 
to the same penalties as theur leader. 
2, In addition to service in the time 
of war, the military tenants of the 
crown were expected to attend the 
king’s court at the three great fes- 
tavals, and, unless they couid show a 
reasonable cause of absence, were 
bound to appear on other occasions, 
whenever they were summoned. But 
if this in some respects was a burthen, 


the royal authority could only reach!1n others 1t was an honour and an 
the sub-vassals through their lord, advantage. In these assembles they 
who alone had sworn fealty to the consulted together on all matters 
sovereym nor did they deem them-/ concernmg the welfare or the -afety 
solves deserving of punishment, if;of the state, concurred with the 


1 Tab Nag. Sono 1 204,306. The quan- 
tity of lund constituting a knight’s fee was 
regulated iy the custom of the manor, 
whenee 1¢ differed in different manore, pro 
Peeage agp ear tu ai arrangement made 

original tenant wn capite, Some 

hte’ fees eontaned five carucates of 
others mx, or ten, axteen, eghteen, 
twanty-seven, or furty-eaght —Lab Nig 378 
Abbrev. Piac. 59, 73, 237, 2969 We meet 
with such variations evenin different wilisin 
the samme losahty Twelvo carucates and a 


half made a knight's fee in Plumpton, twenty 
ia Eecotton, ten in Ribstane, all ia the moonity 
of h.--See the deed of Nigel 
Finmptoa in the Plumpton Correspondence, 
Pp. 34. Nor bed the custom mantity 

im agreamen een 
the ad bis feofee Rohard de Hain 
iy hws kmghts to Heury IL, 
eays* varucate faciuut wnum - 

et tan tenent 


7 Even the villein took an cath of fealty 
to Ina lord for the cottage and land which he 
Snover from his bounty, and promised to 
submit to hia jurisdiction both as to body 
and chattels.—8 . Arch 226. But thie 
oath of fealty became in the of ages 
the cause of great tement in the con- 
dition of willeans Jt entitled them to some 
wiords Their tene- 

to ther 


agal 
that tenure by copy- 
was estab : hats 
2 Spelm Arch. 206. Gian 1 1 Ex 
parte domm defensio, warrantia ; 
ex parte tenentas reverent ef shiyectio — 
Bract 11. 35. 
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$3. According to & specious, but per- 


the Jaws, and formed the highest ; haps erroneous theory, fees are beno- 
judicial tribunal m the kingdom. fictary grantsof land, which originally 


Hence they acquired the appellation 
of the king’s barons; the collective 
body was called the baronage of 
England , and the lands which they 
held of the crown were termed their 
respective baronies. By degrees, how- 
ever, many of the smaller baronies 
became divided and subdivided by 


depended for their duration on the 
pleasure of the lord, but were gradu- 
ally improved into estates for life, 
and af last converted into estates of 
inheritance But whatever might 
have been the practice in former 
ages, the fees vreated by Wilham 
and his followers were all granted 


marriages and descenta, and the!im perpeluity, to the feoffees and 


poverty of the poszessors induced | ther lewitimate descendants, 
them. to exclude themselves from the | 


assembhes of their colleagues In 
the reign of John the distinction was 
established between the lesser and the 
greater barons, and as the latier only 
continued to exercise the privileges, 
they alone after some time wore 
known by the title of barons ' 


1 I am aware that in the opinion of eame 
respectahle autiquarics, a barony congited 
of 13 kuights’ tees and one-third 
Opinion rests on uo ancient authority, end 
18 merely an inference drawn from Magna 
Charta, which makes the relief of a harony 

al to the reliets of 13, kmghts’ fees 
Bat the daatanction of greater and lesser 
harons was then established, and the former, 
harassed with arbitrary relics (Glanville, 1x 
4), had insisted that a certaim sam sbould 
be fixed bylaw If this prove that a barony 
consisted of 13} knights’ tees, the same rea- 
soning will prove that an earldom consisted 
of twenty, winch 18 certainly false [ muy 
observe, 1 That our ancient writers fre- 
quently comprise all the tenents of the 
crown under the name of barons 2 That 
in the Dialogues de Scaccario, ther fee» 
are divided into lesser and greater ba- 
ronices (1 2 c 9) 3 That in the Liber 
Wigor Seacearn fee and barony are used 


synenymoualy and some baronies are beid 
by tha service of thirty or fo knights, 
others by that of three or four. I will meu- 


ton one instance, which proves both ‘hus 
m the time of Henry I Nicholas de Grun- 
wie held his barony in Northumberland by 
the service of thres kmighis. His successor 
Wilham left analy two daughters, who dt- 
vided the barony between them To the 
questions put from the king, Hugh of Elling- 

ho married one of the ssters, answers 
that he holds half of the darony by the ver- 
woe of one knight and 2 half, and Ralph 
de Gough, the son of the other sister, that 
he holds half of the fee the service ot 
one kmight and a — Nig 332, $38 
4 In the Conststutions of Clarendon under 


But their * hol 


There 
were, however, two cases 1n which 
they might escheat or fall to the 
lord. when by failure of heirs tho 
race of the first tenant lad become 
extinet ,? or by felony or treason the 
actual tenant incurred the penalty 
of forfeiture? On this uccount an 
officer was appointed by the crown 


Tlenry IF st 18 deternuned that all bishops 
and parsons holding of the king in chief, 
old wn barony, and are bound to atten 
the king's court hke other barons —Leg. 
Sax 38 Hence at may be tairly infi rred 
that laymen holding in chief, originally at 
least, held also in barony 5 In the 14h 
of Edward 11 a petition with respect to 
scutage was presented by “ithe prelates, 
eatls, barons, and others,” atating ‘* that 
the archlushops, bishops, prelates, earls, 
and barons, and other great lords of the 
land, held ther baronies, lands, tenements, 
and honours m chief of the king by certain 
services, some by three knightn’ tecs, and 
others by four, some by more and son.¢ by 
liss, avoording to the ancient feoffments, 
and the quantity of thei tenure, of which 
ecrsives the hing and lus ancestors have 
been seized hy the hands of thea aforesaid 
archinahops, prelates, earls, aud barons,” 
&c From the whole document 14 sppeaars 
that, as the ecclemastical tenants are some- 
tumer distinguished from each other, and 
sometimes. comprehended under the general 
demgnation of prelates , so the leaser tenavts 
in chief are sometames distinguished from 
the earls and barona, and sometimes com- 
prehended with them under the general 
tatle of barons —Rot,. Parl, 1 383, 344, 


2 Glanvy vu. 17. 


3 Faalurejn military sertice was forbidden 
by the Conqueror under the geneity of 
**full farferture ’’--Leg. 217, . Canute 
had before enacted that 1f a vasanl fled from 
his lord im an expedition, he should forfeit 
to the lord whatever he held of him, and to 
the lung his other estates —Leg. 145. 
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in every county to watch over its 
rights, and to take immediate posses- 
sion of all eechcated estates. 
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duced pecuniary reliefs; and the 
enormous sums which were exacted 
_ by succeeding kings, became the fre- 


4. When the herr, being of full age,' quent subject of useless complaint 
entered into possession of the fee, he | and ineffectual reform. 


was required to pay a certain sum to 
the lord under the name of heriot 
among the Saxons, of relief among 
the Normans By modern feudalste 
we are told that this was meant as 
an acknowledgment, that the fee was 
held from the bounty of the lord; 
but it may be farly doubted whether 
their doctrine have any foundation 
in fact. Onginally the herot was 
demanded as due not from the new, 
but from the last tenant, and was 
discharged out of bis personal estate,' 
he generally made provisions for the 
payment in his will; and 1t often 
appears in the form of a legacy, by 
which the vassal sought to testify 
his respect for the person, and his 
gratitude for the protection, of his 
lord.? By Canute the amount of the 
hersot was regulated by the rank of 
each tenant by William that amount 
was con«iderably diminished When 
he confirmed the law of Canute, 
he entirely ombtted the demand of 
money, and oontented himself with 
a portion of the horses and armas, 
the hounds and hawhs of the de- 
ceased? But the new regulation was 
soon violated, avarice again intro- 


' Edgar defines the beriot “ a paymeut 
acouatomed ty be made to the king for the 
gteat men of the land after ther death “~— 

- nd Seld Smecil 153 Canute promses, 
cee die intestate, to take no more of 
property than the henot, and if he che 

pi fai for his lord, to forgive the heriot.—- 
. 144, 146. Wither determines that the 
relief for a vavasour ehall be the horse of 
the eecenecs such 


7 We ae pare willa holga such pro- 
‘he 100 m es of gull 
— . 

erie 10 oo 
two with- 


Seriof —-Apad Lye, app N Feld to 
ts Gaxets ecane 


to pey the 
that under 


as it waa at his death — poe 


5, The Conqueror had solemnly 
pledged ins word that he would never 
require more from his vassals than 
their stipulated services. But the 
ingenuity of the feudal lawyers 
discovered that there wore four 
ovcasions on which the lord had a 
nght to levy of bis own authority 
2 pecuniary aid on his tenants. 
when he paid the relief of his fee, 
when he made his eldest son a knight, 
when he gave his eldest daughter 
In marriage, and when he had the 
misfortune to be a captive m the 
hands of his enemics* Of these 
cases the first could not apply to 
the tenants of the crown, because 
the sovereign, holding of no one, 
was not subject to a relief but 
this advantage was counterbalanced 
by the frequent appeals which he 
made to their generosity, and which 
under a powerful prmce 1f was dan- 
gerous to resist. They claimed, 
however, and generally exercised, 
the right of fiaing the amount of 
such aids, and of raismg them as 
they thonght proper, ether by the 
impost of a certain sum on every 
huight’s fee, or the grant of a cer- 


obtained an exemption from ths payment. 
There were a few in Kent Nonane ecorum 
de quatuor lestss non relevantiam terram, 
simihum Alnodo cilt Otherwume all pend 26, it, 
who had the jurisdiction of sac and soc 
terms eorum habet relevamen qui Tee 
suam sacam et socum.—Domesd 1,a 2. 
3 Com the laws of Canute (Leg Sax. 
car with those of the Conqueror (p. 223). 
equally et " the personal estate of 


pipes pnaigk — 80 
that 4 left not Ro Hos. Wilham 
aaa that his relief ah ahouid 1 ay 100 sahil. 


a Fought" s fee. 
continned arbitrary 
beeause baron: 


a ware some of greater and vthers of 
er value 
* Glany. ix 8. Bgelm. Arch. 53, 
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each individual, varying according 
to circumstances from a fortieth to 
a fifth of their estimated value. 

6. Fees of mheritance necessarily 
required limitations as to alienation 
and descent. The law would not 
permit the actual tenant to dcfeat 
the will of his lord, or the nights 
of Ins issue Whatever he had 
acquired by purchase, or industry, 
or favour, remained at his own 
disposal, but the fee which he had 
received to transmit to his descend- 
ants, he could neither devise by 
will, nor alienate by gift or sale 
After his death, 1t went, whether he 
would or not, to the nearest heir, 
who immherited the whole, and was 
bound to perform the services ori 
ginally stipulated.' It was, however, 
long before the mght of representa- 
tion in descents could be fully 
estabhxhed. ‘That the eldest son of 
the first tenant was the legitimate 
her, was universally admitted but 
considerable doubts were entertamed, 
whether at the death of the second, 
the fee should descend to his son 
or Ins brother; for, if the former 
were the nearest in blood to the 
late possessor, the latter was nearest 
to the original feoffee. This uncer- 
tainty 1s the more deserving of the 
reader’s attention, as mn the descent 
of the crown 1t explains the occa- 
sional interruptions which he has 
beheld in the line of representation, 
and the part which the thanes or 
barons took in the election of the 
sovereign If the son of the last 
king were a minor, the clarm of the 
young prince was often opposed by 





1 Leg. 266. Glanv wu. 3. 


* Thus Srp Ethelred 1 ig two sons, 
mepeibiin ——— thethrone. In the same 
Edred succeeded his ther Ed- 
saan, im preference to has nephews Kdwy 
and Edgar. 


3 Chart. Hen. 1 epee Wk: ie 283. 
From the words of ebarter the reader 
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the great counaml was generally 
sanctioned by the national approba- 
tion.? 

7 The descent of fees brought 
with 16 two heavy grevauces, ward- 
ships and marnages, which were 
unknown in most feudal constitu- 
tions, and in England experienced 
long and obstinate oppoution, That 
attempts had been made to intro- 
duce them at an early period, 1s not 
improbable; from the charter of 
Henry I. 1t is certain that both 
had been established under the reign 
of bis brother, William Rufus, per- 
haps even of his father, the Con- 
queror.2 After a lone struggle it 
was finally decided that, when the 
heir was a muiuor, he should not 
hold the fee, because hic age ren- 
dered him incapable of performing 
military service The lord 1mme- 
diately entered into possession, and 
appropriated the profits fo himeclf, 
or gave them toa favourite, or let 
them out to farm Nor was this 
all He separated the, har from 
his mother and relations, and took 
him under his own custody, on the 
ground that it was his interest to 
see that the young man was edu- 
cated In a manner which might 
hereafter fit him for the performance 
of mihtary service‘ He was, how- 
ever, obliged to defray all the ex- 
penses of his ward, and to grant to 
him, when he had completed his 
twenty-first year, the livery of his 
estate without the payment of the 
relief,.5 

8 But frequently the heirs were 
females, and, aa they could not per- 





pa infer that they were recent inets- 

4 Quu Fortescue, infantem talam 

sn aotabea bellies, quos facere ratione coe 
cists potent gt vee aa : d ile, 

aut ¥. quam ommus a 

ou ab co servitium tale debetur, &c.—De 
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form military service, every precau- 
tion, was taken to guard agamst the 
prejudice which might be suffered 
frora their succession Their father 
was forbidden to give them in mar- 

without the consent of the 
lord; which, however, 4¢ could not 
refuse without showing a reasonable 
causo, When the tenant died, the 
foua descended to the daughter, or 
if they were more than one, to all 
the daughters in common. The 
lord had the wardship . as each com- 
pleted her fourteenth year, he com- 
pelled her to marry the man of his 
choice; or, if he allowed her to 
remain single, continued to act as 
her guardian, and could prevent 
her from marrying without his 
advice and vonsent. After marrniayo 
the husband exercised all the mghts 
of his wife, did homage in her place, 
and performed the accustomed ser- 
vices, The pretext for these harass- 
ing regulations, was a necessary 
attention to the interests of the lord, 
whose fee might otherwise come 
into the possession of a man unable 
or unwilling to comply with tho 
obligations, but avarice converted 
then. iuto a oonstant source of 
emolument to the lord, by inducing 
hin to sell the marnages of heiressex 
to the highest bidder ! 

IV. From the feudal tenures I 
may be allowed to pass io a few 
other innovations, which chiefly re- 
gard the administration of justice. 
1. In the king’s court all the 

1 Glen vii 13. This whole syatern was 
at last abuhshed by the statute of the 12th 
of Obarles II, by which “all tenures by 
kuight-service of the king, or of any other 
person, and by ips (ing tegen capite, and 


sovenge tn eapite of the kmg, and the feasts 
and consequences thereof, wore taken away 


or discharged, and all tenures of honours, cil 
freee ham himself apphed to the etady of the 
that he underatand 


manors, lands, &e into 


a on soccage. 
* Ingulf, 73, 98. He attributes the 
fereace which the Normans to their 


own tongue to . 
Ipsum etiam idioma tantum sbhorrebant, 
Fegum Tagua Galtice tractarentur, et pueris 
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members, in the infenor courts the 
president and principal assessors, 
were Normans, who, while they were 
bound to decide in most cases accord- 
ing to the laws, were unable to un- 
derstand the Jangusge, of the natives. 
For ther instruction and guidance 
the statutos of the Anglo-Saxon kings 
were translated into Norman But 
where the judges were unacquainted 
with more than one language, 1t was 
necessary that the pleadings should 
be in that idiom. In inferior tn- 
bunals much business was of neces- 
sity transacted m the language of the 
people , but in the king’s court, which 
from 1ts Rupenor digmty and author- 
ity gradually drew all actions of 1m- 
portance to itself, causes were pleaded, 
and judgments given, in the Norman 
tongue Thuis, added to the consi- 
deration that all persons enjoying 
influence and patronage were foreign- 
ers, made the study of that language 
a necessary branch of education ; and 
thoze who hoped to advance their 
children ether m the church or state, 
were careful that they should possess 
sv useful an acquirement ? 

2 Tf{tho Anglo-Saxon laws abounded 
with pecuniary penalties, in the Nor- 
man code they were equally numerous 
and stil more oppressive By the 
former these mulcts were fixed and 
certain, apportioned with the most 
>crupulous exactitude to the supposed 
enormity of the offence , 1n the latter 
almost avery trausgression subjected 
the delinquent to an amerciament , 

tra i - 
Gesture Gullicg, oo aca augue, Gade vate 
(p 71) Ther ignorance of the English 
tongue appears to me a much better reason , 
but etatl Sane ean I beheve with Holkut that 
the long entertained the absurd idea cof 


abolishing the Englsh langaage ~Ead 5Sp1- 
189 or Ordena mssores us that W1- 
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that 1s, placed his personal estate 
at the merey of his lord, who m 
the exerm:e of this arbitrary right 
frequently multiphed the number, 
and augmented the amount of the 
penalties The king, mdeed, ordered 
the Anglo-Saron customs to be ob- 
served, but the prejudices or mterest 
of the judges led them to umpose the 
ameruaments of the Normans, It 
was an evil grievously felt by the 
people; and to procure a remedy for 
the abuse, seems to have been one of 
the principal objects of those, who so 
frequently, for more than a century, 
petitioned that the laws “of the good 
king Edward” might be inviolably 
observed 

$. Though the natives were at last 
compelled to submut to the invaders, 
they often gratified ther revenge by 
private assassination To provide for 
the security of his followers, the king 
did not enact a new, but revived an 
old, statute; and the same penalty 
which Canute imposed for the mur- 
der of a Dane, was imposed by William 
for the violent death ofa Norman If 
the assassin was not dolivered to the 
officers of justice within the spaco of 
eight days, a mulct of forty-six marks 
was levied on the lord of the manor, 
or the inhabitants of the hundred, mn 
which the dead body had been found 
But the two nations by ntermarnages 
gradually coulesced into one people, 
at the close of a century 1t was 
deomed unnecessary, because 1t would 
have been fruitiess, to mnguire ito 
the descent of the slain, and the law, 
which had been orginally framed to 
guard the hfe of the foreigner, was 
enforced for the protection of every 
freeman.' In legai language the 
penalty was denominated the “ mur- 
der,” a term which has since been 
transferred to the crime itself. 


1 Leg 223, 228,490 Sic parmiztes sunt 


nationes, ut vir discerni t hodse, de 
hteris loquor, quis qus Nor- 
mannus sit genete.-—Dial, de 53. OF 
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4. Both nations were equally ao- 
custoined to appeal im their courts 
to the judgment of God; but the 
Normans despised the fiery ordeals 
of the Enghsh, and preferred ther 
own trial by battle as more worthy 
of freemen and warrtors. The king 
rought to satisfy them both. Whon 
the opposite parties were country- 
men, he permitted them to follow 
their national customs, when they 
were nol, the appellee, if he were a 
foreigner or of foreign descent, might 
offer wager of battle, or, should this 
be declined, might clear himself by 
his own oath and the oaths of his 
witnesses, according to the provisions 
of the Norman law But if he were 
a native, 16 was left to his option to 
offer battle, to go to the ordeal, or to 
produce im his defence the usual num- 
ber of lawful compureators * 

5 In all the other Christiau coun- 
tnes m Europe the bishops were 
accustomed to give judgment in 
spiritual causes in their own par- 
iicular courts, 1 England they had 
always heard and decided such causes 
in the courts‘of the hundred. William 
disapproved of this custom, and by 
advice of all his prelates and princes 
forbade the bishops and archdeacons 
to hear spiritual causes for the future 
im secular courts, authorized them 
to establish tribunal« of ther own, 
and co;manded the sheriffs to com- 
pel obedience to the citations of the 
ecclesiastical judge. By some writers 
this mnovation has been attributed to 
the policy of the clergy, who sought 
by the establishment of separate tri- 
bunals to render themselves mde- 
pendent on the secular power, by 
others to that of the barons, whose 
object it was to remove from the 
civil courte the only order of mon 
who dared to oppose « barrier to ther 


course villeine and slaves were still reputed 
Engtiehmen,—Ibid, 


* Ibed. 318, 390. New Bymer, i. 2. 
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yapacity and injustice Perhaps the} disappeared; but a closer inspection 
true cause may be found m the law will discover the same orders of men 


itself, which merely seeks to enforce 
the observance of the canons, and to 
assimilate the discipline of the Eng. 
lish to that of the foregn churches, 
by taking from laymen the cognizance 
of causes relatang to the cure of souls.’ 
Bat whatever might be the design 
of the legslature, the measure was 
productive of very important conse~ 
quences. The separation created a 
strong rivalry between the two juris- 
dictions, which will occupy the at- 
tention of the reader in a subsequent 
chapter; and by removing so respect- 
able a magistrate as the bishop from 
the courts of the hundred, became 
one of the principal causes why they 
gradually sank imto disrepute, and 
ultimately into desuetude. 

¥. These innovations w1ll perhaps 


existing under the new names of 
counts or earls, of barons, of knights, 
and esquires, of free tenants, and 
of villemms and nerfs The national 
council, though it hardly contained a 
single natave, continued to be con- 
stituted as 1t had been formerly, of 
the principal landed proprietors, the 
Immediate vassals of the crown. 1t 
assembled at the same stated poriods, 
it exercised the saine judicial and 
legislative powers. The admunistra- 
tion of justice was vested in the 
ancient tribunals, the king’s court, 
the shire-motes, hundred-motes, and 
hall-motes; the statutes of the Anglo- 
Saxon kings, with the provincial 
customs known by the names of 
West-Saxon law, Merman law, and 
Northumbrian law, were repeatedly 


dispose the reader to conclude that! confirmed 7 and even the rights and 
the partinhty or interest of William | privileges of every smaller district 
led him to new-model the whole and petty lordship were carefully as- 
frame of the Anglo-Saxon polity. ! certained, and ordered to be observed. 


But the inforence is not warranted 
hy the fact. As the northern tmbes 
were all propagated from the same 
original stock, so their institutions, 
though divermfied by tiume, and ch- 
mate, and accident, bore a strong 
resemblance to each other, and the 
customs of the conquerors were 
readily amalgamated with those of 
the conquered. Of all the fendal 
services enforced by the Normans, 
there 1s not perhaps one of which 
some obscure trace may not be dis- 
covered among the Anglo-Saxons 
The victors might extend or improve, 
but they did not imvent or mtroduce 
them. The ealdormen of former 
tames, the greater or lesser thanes, 
the ceorls and theowas seem to have 


1 Qus ad regimen animarum pertinet..— 


Ibid _ 202. New Bym.:. 3. 

3 Leg. Bex 219. Ing 88 Hov. 3438. It 
may be that the copy of these laws m Ingulf 
has been altered an its y. bat I 
ace no reason to doubt ite : 
the Norman judges had to 


VI It could not be suppused that 
the Normans in the provinces, foreign- 
ers as they were, and indebted for 
their possessions to the sword, would 
respect customs which they deemed 
barbarous, when they thought them 
prejudicial to their intereste. But, 
while they tyrannized over the natives, 
they often defrauded the crown of its 
ancient rights, and the king, treading 
perhaps in the footsteps of the great 
Alfred, to put an end to all uncer- 
tainty, ordered an exact survey to be 
made of every hide of land in the 
kingdom. Commussioners were sent 
wnto the counties, with authority to 
empannel a jury in each hundred, from 
whose presentments and verdicts the 
necessary information might be ob- 


to the Anglo-Gaxon laws, 35 obvious that 
lation might suffice econ te the 
on 
r courts; burt it Je that zany 
of the resves, 
If; belongmg to manors, no Jan- 
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tamed. They directed thar inquiries 
to every interesting particular, the 
extent of each estate, 1ts division into 
arable land, pasture, meadow, and 
wood; the names of the owner, tenants, 
and sub-tenanits, the number of the in- 
habitants and their condition, whether 
i¢ were free or servile, the nature 
and the obligations of the tenure. the 
estamated value before and since the 
conquest, and the amount of the land- 
tax pad at each of these periods! | 
The returns were transmitted to a 
board sitting at Winchester, by which 
they were arranged in order, and 
placed upon record We know not 
the exact time when the commissioners 
entered on their task; it was com- 
pleted in 1086 The fruit of ther 
labours was the compilation of tno 
volumes, which were deposited im 
the Exchequer, and have descended 
to posterity with the appropnate 
title of the Domesday, or Book of 
Judgment.* 

VII From the preceding notices 
the reader will be able to form some 
notion of many of the sources from 
which the king’s revenue was derived. 
1. The rents of the crown lands were 
generally paid in kind, and allotted to 
the support of the royal houselold 
2. From his military tenants he re- 


1 In these mqmries the king was often 
deceived by the partiahty of the jurors. 
Ingalf observes that the was the case with 
respect to the lands of his abbey Taxe- 
tores penes nostrum monsasterium benerolh 
et amantes non sd verum pretinm nec ad 
verum spatium nostrum monasterium hibra- 
— musericorditer preecaventes in faturum 

zeeue exactionibus, et alus onenbus piissemes 

benevolentia proviientes (p 79 ed 
ave several other ki of f. 
turns —See also Orderic, 67 
* The first volume a laces folio of vel- 


] and in 3823 double » written na 
character, contains one eonn- 
eae with Kent, and ending with 
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ceived conmderable sums under the 
different heads of relicfs, aide, ward- 
ships, and the marnages of heiresses. 
For unless the female ward purchased 
at a considerable price the permission 
to wed the man of her own choice, he 
always disposed of her in marriage by 
private salo, and obtained a greater or 
smaller sum in proportion to the valuo 
of her fee? % Escheats and forfeit- 
ures continually oceurred, and, whe- 
ther the king retained the lands 
lumeelf, or gave them after some timc 
to his favountes«, they always brought 
money into the exchequer. 4. The 
fines pad by htigants for permismon 
to have their quarrels terminated in 
the king's courts, the mulcta, or pecu- 
niary penalties imposed by the lawa, 
and the amermaments, which were 
sometimes customary, generally arbi- 
trary, according to the caprice or dis- 
cretion of the judges, amounted in the 
course of each year to cnormous sums. 
5 He levied tolls at bridges, fairs, and 
markets, exacted certain customs on 
the export and umport of goods, and 
received fees and rents, and tallages 
from the inhabitants of the burghs 
and ports‘ Lastly, Wilham revived 
the odious tax called the Danegelt, 
which had been abolished by Edward 
the Confessor. It was frequently 


north of the Ribble, with some dist 
in Westmoreland and Cumberland, vile 
the southern portion of Lancashire is 
cluded in Cheshire Rutland is similarly 
divided between Nottinghamshire and Line 
colushire. 

§ Aa an instance, Geoffry de Mandeville 
in the second year na Ratt IIt geve 
20,000 marks to ip pale countess of 
Gloucester —Madox, 322 
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lovied for his use, at the rate of six 
shillings on every hide of land under 
the plough. From all these sources 
money oonstantly flowed mto the 
exchequer, till the kimg was reputed 
to be the most opulent prince in 
Christendom. His daily mcome, even 
with the exception of fines, gifts, and 
amerciaments, amounted, if we may 
believe an ancient historian, who seoms 
to write from authentic documents, to 
10612. 103, 14d *' a prodigious and in- 
credible sum, if we reflect that the 
pound of that period was equal im 
weight to three nominal pounds of the 
present day,and that the value of silver 
was perhaps ten times as great as in 
modern times. 

After the surrender of Morcar, 
Wilham had led an army into Nor- 
mandy to support his mteresis in the 
provinces of Maine. H2s absence en- 
couraged the malcontents in England 
to unfurl the banner of insurrection 
But the rebels were no longer natives 
they were Normans, dissatisfied with 
the rewards which they had received, 
and offended by the haughty and 
overbearing carriage of the king? At 
their head were Roger Fiw-Osbern, 
who had sucoeeded his father in the 
earldom of Hereford, and Ralph dc 
Guader, a noble Breton, earl of Nor- 
folk. ‘The latter, 10 defiance of the 
royal prohibition, had married the 
mater of the former; and the two earls, 
aware of William’s vengeance, resolved 
to antiopate the danger. It was their 
obyect to prevent his return to Eng- 
land; to partition the kingdom into 
the three great divimons of Wessex, 
Mercia, and Northumbna; to take 
two of these for themselves, and to 


2 Orderie, 258 Paris, 507 
2 him of having banished 
for hfe Warieng, earl of Mortagne, for an 


eured by pomon th of Consn, earl of 


6 
B e, and of Walter, earl of Pontome.— 1 
Orderte : from 
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give the third to Waltheof, whose 
accession to the confederacy would, 
they expected, secure the co-operation 
of the natives. Waltheof refused to 
engage in the enterprise; but impru- 
dently suffered himself to be aworn to 
secrecy. Soon, however, the prepara- 
tions of the conspiretors excited sus- 
piaon Archinshop Lanfranc, who 
seems to have governed mm the absence 
of the king, repeatedly sent to Guader 
most affectionate and admonitory mes- 
sages They produced no effect. The 
Breton, at the head of his retainers, 
pillaged the king’s lands. By Lanfranc 
he was excommunicated ; by William 
de Warenne, and Richard de Bienfait, 
the justiciarmes, he was defeated in the 
field of Bicham® in Norfolk. He 
escaped to his castle of Norwich; of 
his followers, all those who fell into 
the hands of the pursuers suffered the 
amputation of the right foot The 
castle was immediately besieged: not 
oue of his confederates moved to his 
rehef, and he surrendered on condition 
that he and his Bretons might leave 
the kingdom. Guader sailed 1mme- 
diately to the Baltic, to offer his 
services to the lang of Denmark, who, 
as successor to Canute, claimed the 
crown of England ; but after some stay 
there, returned to his patrimonial 
estates in Bretagne.‘ 

When Wilham returned from Nor- 
mandy, he summoned a council of his 
barons at London. In this court 
Guader was outlawed; Fitz-Osbern 
wasconvictedof treason, and sentenced, 
acoording to the Norman code, to per- 
petual imprisonment, and the loss of 
his property. His father’s services 
indeed pleaded forcibly un hus favour, 


other charges were bat reports which had 
heck’ cabstantaiea —See Maseres, 
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but Ls proudand ungovernable temper 
disdained to ask for mercy ' Waltheof 
was next arraigned. Hs seoret had 
been betrayed by the perfidy of Judith, 
who had fized her affections on a Nor- 
man nobleman, and was anxious to 
emancipate herself from her English 
husband. By the Anglo-Saxon law 
treason was punished with death and 
forfeature; but the guilt of Waltheof 
was rather of that species which has 
since been denominated musprision of 
treason. 


SUBDUES WALES. 
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eldest daughter of Waltheof.? and 
received the estates of her father: 
Judith was left to languish mn povorty, 
unpilied by the English or the Nor- 
mans, and the object of general hatred 
or contempt ‘ 

The remaming transactions of the 
king’s reign may be divided into those 
which regarded his English, and those 
which regarded his transmarine do- 
minions. I He ied a powerful army 
into Wales, established his superiority 
over the natives of that country, and 


with the conspiracy, and had not as a) restored to freedom severa} hundreds 


faithful vassal disclused it to his 
sovereign His judges were divided 
in opinion , and the unfortunate earl 
continued during a year a close 
pnmsoner in the cactle of Winchester 
Archbishop Lanfranc laboured to 
procure Ins release, but the intrigues 
of lus wife, and of the nobleman who 
sought hus estates, defeated the efforts 
of the primate. Waltheof was con- 
demned to die, and executed at an 
early hour the next morning. before 
the citazens could be appnzed of his 
intended fate. By the natives Ins 
death was sincerely deplored They 
deemed him the victim of Norman 
injustice, and revered his memory as 
that of a martyr? 

The reader will be pleased to learn 
that the perfidy of Judith experienced 
asuitableretribution Wilhamordered 
her to marry a foreign nobleman, 
named Simon; but she refused to give 
her hand to a husband that was de- 
formed The king knew how to punish 
her disobedience. Simon marned the 


1 When the eine sent sent ie r Ar sare pre- 
eent of aa pa ol in his 
rison, and burnt page Con : ” ass 
m another passage in ae same writer 
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of English slaves. Malcolm of Scot- 
land had renewed his ravages in 
Northumborland; and Robert, the 
eldest son of the Conqueror, ‘was sent 
to chashse ns perfidy. But the two 
princes did not mect, and the only 
result of the oxpedition was the 
foundation of Newcastle on the left 
bank of the Tyne® The earldom of 
the country had been givon, after the 
condermnation of Waltheof, to W alcher, 
a native of Lorraine, who had been 
lately raised to the episcopal see of 
Durham. he bishop was of a mild 
and easy disporition, hus humanity 
revolted from the idea of oppressing 
the inhabitants himself, but indolence 
prevented him from seeing or from 
rectraamng the oppressions of his 
officers Inulf, a noble HEnglshman, 
had ventured to accuse them before 
the prelate, and m the course of a 
few days be was slam. Walcher, to 
allay the ferment, declared his inno- 
cence of the homicde, compelled the 
murderers to offer the legal compen- 


affair According to some of our slap 
clers, Waltheof ws more guity, havin 
first embarked in the conspiracy -— 
58 arbi 211, 

3 This lad vo name was Matilda After 
the desth a eneee she married David, who 

me king of Bootlund in 1125, In her 

right he eas earl of H 
dignity for some centuries was 
annexed to the crown of Scotlend,—Seript, 
Nor p. 702 
* Ingulf, 78 
5 Chron Sax. 184, Hont 314, 
© Bimoon, 211. Bromp 977. Weat. 233 
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sation ; and engaged to act as mediator | follow the prelate. The scheme was 
between them and the relations of} defeated by the promptitude of the 


Liulf. Both parties met by agree- 
ment at Gateshead, but the bishop 
peresiving indications of violence 
among the natives, retired mto the 
church. It was sct on fire. Hecom- 
pelled the murdorers to go out, who 
were immediately slain. At length, 
unable to bear the violence of the 
flames, he wrapped his mantle round 
his head, and appeared at the door. 
Avoice immediatelyexclanmed “Good 
rede, short rede ,' slay yo the bishop!” 
and he fell pierced with a number of 
wounds, The king commissioned his 
brother Odo to avenge the fate of 
Walcher The guilty absconded at 
Ins approach; but Odo thmking it 
unnecessary to discriminate between 
guilt and mnocence, executed without 
investigation such of the natives as 
fell into his hands, and ravaged the 
whole country.? 

This prelate, who had so long en- 
joyed the frendship, was at last des- 
tined to experience the resentment af 
Ins brother. Odo, not content with 
the rank which he held m Normandy 
and England, aspired to the papacy 
The fortune of the Guiscard had ex- 
cited the most extravagant expecta- 
tions in the minds of hus countrymen, 
and it was beheved that with a Nor- 
man pope, the whole of Italy must fall 
under the yoke of the Normans. By 


what means Odo was to obtain the. 


papal dignity, we are not unformed ; 
but several of Wilham’s fevounte 


king; who seized the treasure, ue- 
signed for the enterprise, and ordered 
his attendants to apprehend his 
brother They hesitated out of re- 
spect tothe episcopai character Wil- 
liam arrested him himself, and, when 
Odo remonstrated, he rephed, “It 1s 
not the bshop of Bayeaux, but the 
earl of Kent that I make my prisoner ” 
He remained in close confinement 
till the death of the king > 

Tho Conqueror had reached the ze- 
nith of his power, when a new and for- 
midable antagonist arose in the north, 
Canute, the »on of Sveno, who had 
succeeded to the throne of Denmark 
Like the king of England, be was an 
illegitimate child. but the disgrace of 
his birth was lost in the splendour of 
bis abiliixes. Determimed to claim the 
English crown, as successor of his 
namesake, Canute the Great, he ob- 
tained a fleet of mxty ships from 
Olave, king of Norway, and a promise 
of another six hundred sail from his 
father-in-law, Robert, earl of Flanders, 
Wilham felt considerabie alarm con- 
scious that he could not depend on 
the affections of his subjects, he col- 
jected adventurers from every nation 
of Europe, the treasures whieh he 
had amassed with unfeeling avarice, 
were employed in the hire of aux:la- 
ries, and the natives were astonished 
and dismayed at the multitudes of 
armed foreigners whom he introduced 
into the 1island.* For more than a 


officers had pledged themselves to' year Canute hngered im the port of 


1 An old proverb — spesneig that the 
shorteat counsel is the 
2 Bim 47. alm. 6&2 “Chron Bax i184. 
Flor 680 Alur. Bev 155 
Malm 63. 
The dis- 


3 Chron Sax. 184. Fior Gl. 
Orderie apud Du Chesne, 578. 
tunction batween the bishop of Reyeux and 
earl of Kent was by Lanfranc 
Kuyghton, 3969. 
4 Chron. Sax 3186. If the reader be sur- 
rised that Wilham souid 


Gothic nat 
still attached to the hebits of then 


th toseek their f 


fathers. From Tacitas (Germ xu xv ) we 
learn that the young men as soon as they 
ved their arms, entered 
rated chief- 
tains, or, if their own tribes were at peace, 


sought ory in eome foreign na- 
tion It was same in the eleventh 
eentury. The men desfined to the 


profession of arms, the retainers 
oF one of ther aah at home, or travelled 
ortune abroad Hence mer- 

parol ley were meat bg ta be obtained As 


bt to werround himself 
with knights Si aod thee eequires, the in- 
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tinually disappointed, and his com- 


mands disobeyed. The prevalence of, 


ROBERTS DISCONTENT. 
His wishes were con-; 


to the house which had been allotted 
for the residence of their brother, and 
from a balcony emptied a pitcher of 


contrary winds, or the deficiency of ; water on his head, as he walked before 


provisions, or the absence of the prin- 
cipal officers, prevented his departure. 
At length amutiny burst forth, and the 
armament was dispersed. Some have 
ascribed the failure of the expedition 
to the influence of the presents which 
Wilham had distributed among tho 
Danes, while others have referred 11 
to the perfidious ambition of Olave, 
the brother of Canute.* 

Il When the king undertook the 
invasion of England, he had reason to 
foar for the security of his own do- 
minions during his absence; and on 
that account had attempted to allay 
the jealousy of the king of France, by 
stipulating, in the evont of success, to 
resign Normandy to his eldest son 
Robert The young prince was ac- 
cordingly invested with the nominal 
government of the duchy under the 
superintendence of his mother Ma- 
talda ,? and on two occasions was per- 
mitted to receive the homage of the 
Norman barons as their immediate 
lord But when he had grown up, 
and claimed what he conceived to be 
his right, Wilham gave him a peremp- 
tory refusal ¢ 

Robert’s discontent, which had been 
kept ahve by the secret suggestions of 
ins fnends, was roused into a flame by 
the imprudence of Ins brothers, Wil- 
ham and Henry. These princes were 
proud of their superior favour with 
their father, and jealous of the am- 
bitious pretensions of Robert. While 
the court remaimed for a few days in 
the httle town of L’ Agile, they went 


creased demand had increased theu nam- 

ber ee ar apne a sient reat — 1ces 

was frequently very lum ands were 
ready obey 


at all tames y to any call that 
promised wealth and glory 

1 Now Haddeby, on the Bh ck bank of the 
river Schle, oppomte to hleawig.—See 


Etheiwerd, 474%. 


# Chron, Sax 187. Flor.641. Malm, 00 


the door. Alberio de Grentmemail 
exhorted him to avenge the insult; 
and with his drawn sword he rushed 
up stars; when the alerm was given, 
and William hastening to the spot, 
succeeded with difficulty mn separating 
his cluidren. But Robert secretly 
withdrew the same evening, made an 
unsuccessful attempt to surprise tho 
castle of Rouen, and meeting with 
supporters among the Norman barons, 
levied war upon his father.’ Ile was, 
however, soon driven out of Nore 
mandy, and compelled to wander 
during five years in the neighbouring 
countries, soleiting aid from his 
friends, and spending on lus pleasures 
the moneys which they advanced. 
From his mother Matilda he received 
frequent and valuable presents, but 
Wuham, though he eacused her con- 
duct on the plea of maternal affection, 
severely punished her messengers as 
wanting in duty to the sovereign, 
At last the exile fixed his residence in 
the castle of Gerbero1, which he had 
received from the king of France; and 
supported himselfand hus followers by 
the plunder of the adjacent country. 
Wilham laid siege to the castle, and, 
on one occasion, the father and son 
accidentally engaged m single combat 
without knowing each other. The 
youth of Robert was more than a 
match for the age of Wilham. He 
wounded his father im the hand, and 
killed the horse under him Tokig, 
who brought the king a second horse, 
and several of his compamions, were 


AMnoth, Vit. Can, xu. Chron, Petro. 51, 
8ax0, 217. 

% That princess died m 1063. To her {fs 
generaliy sirieagere the long pee of ses: 
try representin conquest of Englen 
and preserved i the cathedral of Bayeux. 
Bot see note, Appendix (A) at the end of 
this volume 
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left dead on the field. Wilham, in 
despair of suocess, retured from the 
siege; but his resentment was gra- 
dually appeased, and a reconciliation 
apperently effected, by the tears and 
entreaties of Matilda.' 

As the king advanced in years, he 
grew excessively corpulent, and to re- 
duve his bulk, submitted by the advice 
of his physicians to a Jong course of 
medicme. Philp of France, m allu- 
slou to this circumstance, said in a 
conversation with kus courtiers, that 
the king of England was lying tn at 
Rouen, When this insipid jest, which 
cost the lhves of hundreds who never 
heard of 1t, was reported to Wilbam, 
he barst into a paroxysm of rage. His 
martial spirit could not brook the in- 
dignity of being compared to 2 woman; 
and he swore that at is churching 
he would set all France in a blaze? 
He was no sooner able to mt on horse- 
back than he summoned his troops 
entered the French territory, pillaged 
every thing around him, und took by 
surprise the oty of Mante, which 
during his minority had been severed 
from his patrumonial dominions. By 
the orders of the hing, or through the 
wantonness of the soldier), the town 
was immediately set on fire,and many 
of tho inhabitants perished in the con- 
flagration. ‘Walliam rode to view the 
scene, when his horse, chancing to 
tread on the embers, by a violent 
effort to extricate himself, threw the 
king on the pommel of the saddle, 
and the bruzse produced a rupture 
accompanied with fover and inflam- 
mation Ile was conveyed back ina 
dangerous state to the suburbs of 
Rouen, where he lingered for the 
space of throe weeks. 

During his Ulness he enjoyed the 


i According to Florence (619), as soon as 
Robert kuew ins father, he diamounted, and 
helped bin on horseback, I have 
the narrative of the Chromvon 


{od ann 1079), 
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full use of his faculties, and’ conversed 
freely with his attendants on the 
different transactions of his raygn <A 
few days before his death he assembled 
the prelates and barons round his 
bed, and in their presenoe bequeathed 
to kis gon Robert, who was absent, 
Normandy with its dependences. It 
was, he observed, the mberitance 
which he had received from his 
fathers, and, on that account, he 
was willing that 1t should descend to 
lus eldest son. To England he had 
no better right than what he demved 
from the sword, the succession 
therefore to that kingdom he would 
leave to iLe decision of God, though 
it was his ardent wish that 14 might 
fall to the lot of his second son At 
the same time he advised Wilham 
to repair to England, and gave him 
a recommendatory letter directed 
to Archbishop Lanfranc Tle had 
hitherto made no mention of Henry, 
the thurd brother , and the impatience 
of the prince urged him to inquire of 
lus father what portion was left to 
him. “Five thousand pounds of 
silver,” was his answer “ But what 
use can I have for the money,” sad 
the pmnce, “if I have not a hoine to 
hve mP?” The king replied “Be 
patient, and thou shalt imberit the 
fortunes of both thy brothers ”+ 
Wuiham immediately began his jour- 
ney for England , Henry hastened to 
the treasury, and received his money 
Afier the departure of the two 
princes, 1t was suggested to the king 
that if he hoped for mercy from God 
he ought to show mercy to man, and 
to liberate the many noble prisoners 
whom he kept in confinement He 
first endeavoured to justify their 
detention, partly on the ground of 


2 It was customary for the woman who 
was churched, to bear in her hand « bghted 


r 

S Ord 655—600 Thu prophecy was pro- 
bably invented after Henry's accession to 
the throne. 
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their treasons, partly on the plea of; deceased, when a voice from the 
necessity , and then assented to the|crowd exclaimed, ‘ He whom you 
request, but excepted lus brother | have praised wasa robber. The vory 
Odo, a man, he observed, whose: land on which youstandismine By 
turbulence would be the rum of| violence he took it from my father: 
both England and Normandy. The; and in the name of God I forbid you 
friends of the prelate, however, were | to bury him m is.” The speuker was 
tmportunate; and at last by repeated | Ascelme Fitz-Arthur, who had often 
sehcaitationa extorted from the re- | but fruitlessly sought reparation from 
luctant monarch an order for ius the justice of Wilham. After some 


immediate enlargement. 


debate the preiates called him to 


Early m the morning of the 9th of ; them, paid him sixty shillings for the 


September the king heard the sound 
of a bell, and eagerly inquired what 16 
meant. He was informed that it 
tolied the hour of pnme im the 
ehurch of St. Mary. “Then,” said 
he, stretching out his arms, “I com- 
mend my svul to my lady, the mother 
of God, that by her holy prayers she 
may reconcile me to her son m) 
Lord Jesus Christ,” and imme- 
diately expired. From the events 
which followed his death, the reader 
may judge of the unsettled stale of 
society at ihe time The knights and 
prolates hastened to their respective 
homes to secure their property; the 


grave, and promised that he should 
recetve the full value of his Jand. 
The ceremony was then continued, 
and the body of the king depusited in 
a coffin of stone.! 

Wilham’s character has beon drawn 
with apparent impartishty im the 
Saxon Chronicle, by a contemporary 
and au Enghshman That the reader 
may learn the opinion of one, who 
possessed the means of forming an 
accurate judgmont, I shall transer:be 
the passage, retaming as far as it may 
be intelligible, the very phraseology of 
the original 

“If any one wish to know what 


citizens of Rouen began to conceal manner of man he was, or what 
their most valuable effects, the ser-! worship he had, or of how many lands 
vants rifled the palace, and hurried; he were the lord, we will describe 
away with their booty; and the royal him as we have knewn him, for we 
corpse for three hours lay almost im a looked on him, and some while hved 
stale of nudity on the gftound. At in bis herd. King William was a 
length the archbishop ordered the very wise man, and vory rich, more 
body to be interred at Caen, and/|worshipful and stronger than any of 
Hurlum, a neighbouring knight, out | his foregangers. He was mud to 
of compassion, conveyed it at his own ;, good men, who loved God; and stark 


expense to that city. 

At the day appomted for the in- 
terment, Prince Henry, the Norman 
prelates, and a multatude of clergy 
and people, assembled in the church 
of Si. Stephen, which the Conqueror 
had founded, The mass had been 
performed, the corpse was placed on 
the bier; and the bishop of Evreux 
had pronounced the panegyric of the 


1 Eadmer, p. 13 Order 66i, 
1562, when Oohgni took the aty 
his tomb was rifled by the solders, and some 


662. In 


of Caen, See Baker 


beyond all bounds to those who 
withsaid his will, On the very stede, 
where God gave lum to win England, 


he reared a noble monastery, and set 


monks therem, and endowed 1t well. 
He was very worshipful Thrice he 
bore his king-helmet every year, when 


he wasin England; ut Easter he bore 
it at Winchester, at Pentecost at 
Westminster, and in mid-winter at 


of his bones vere brought to England - 
»P vs. 
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Gloucester, And then were with him 
all the rnch men over all England; 
archbishops and diocesan bishops, 
abbots and earls, thanes and knights 
Moreover he was a very stark man, 
and very savage, so that no man 
durst do any thing against his will. 
He had earls mm Ins bonds, who had 
done against his will; bishops he set 
off ther bishoprics, abbots off their 
abbotries, and thanes in prisons; and 
at last he did not spare his own 
brother Odo, Jism he set in prison. 
Yet among other things we must not 
forget the good frth' which he made 
n this land, so that a man, that was 
good for aught, might travel over the 
kingdom with his bosom full of gold 
without molestation; and no man 
durst slay another man, though he 
had suffered never so mickle evil from 
the other. He ruled over England, 
and by his cunning he was s0 
thoroughly acquamted with it, that 
there 1s not a hide of land, of which 
he did not know, both who had 1t and 
what was its worth, and that he set 
down in hiswritings. Wales was under 
his weald, and therexn he wrought 
ctstles, and he wielded the Isle of 
Man withal, moreover he subdued 
Scotland by his muckle strength ; Nor- 
mandy was hs by kinn ; and over the 
earldom called Manns he ruled; and 
if he might have lived yet two years, 
he would have won Ireland by the 
fame of his power, and without any 
armament, Yet truly in his tame 
men had mickle suffering, and very 
many hardships Castles he caused 
to be wrought, and poor men to be 
oppressed. He was 80 very stark, 
He took from his subjects many 
marks of gold, and many hundred 
pounds of silver; and that he took, 
some by mght, and some by mickle 
might, for very little need. He had 


2 Frith is the lung's peace or protection 
whch has been Saently mentioned, an 


the violation of which subjected the offender jr 


tw a heavy fine, 
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fallen mto avarice, and greediness he 
loved withal.” ‘“ ie let his lands to 
fine as dear as he could, then came 
some other and bade more than the 
first had given, and the king let it to 
him who bade more, Then came a 
third, and bid yet more, and the king 
Jet 1t into the hands of the man who 
bade the most. Nor did he reck how 
sinfully his reeves got money of poor 
men, or how many unlawful things 
they did. For the more men talked 
of right law, the more they did against 
the law.” “ He also set many deer- 
friths ,* and he made laws therewith, 
that whosoever should slay hart or 
hind, brim man should blind. As he 
forbade the slaying of harts, so also 
did he of boars. So much he loved 
the high-deer, as 1f he had been their 
father. He also decreed about hares, 
that they should go free ITlis nch 
men moaned, and the poor men mur- 
mured; but he was so hard that he 
recked not the hatred of them all. 
For it was need they should follow 
the king’s will withal, if they wished 
to hve, or to have lands, or goods, or 
his favour. Alas, that any man 
should be so moody, and should so 
puff up himself, and think himself 
above all other men! May Aloughty 
God have mercy on his soul, and 
grant him forgiveness of his sins!” 
To this account may be added a 
few particulars gleaned from other 
lustorians, The king was of ordinary 
stature but mohned to corpulency, 
His countenance wore an ar of fero- 
city, which, when he was agitated by 
passion, struck terror into every be- 
holder. The story told of his strength 
at one period of hfe almost exceeds 
behef. It is said, that gsitimg on 
horseback, he could draw the string 
of a bow, which no other man could 
bend even on foot. Hunting formed 


8 Deer-frths were forests in which the 
deer were under the king’s protestion or 


sth. 
3 Saxon Chron 189—~191. 
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his favourite amusement Thereader the immorality of lis conduct? and 
has seen the censure passed upon him showed that he knew how to value 
for ins deer-fnths and gameo-laws, and recompense virtue. by endeavour- 
nor will he think xt undeserved, if be ing to place m the same church the 
attend to the following instance. monk Guitmond, from whom he had 
Though the king possessed sixtj-cight formerly received so severe a repri- 
foresta, besides parks and cha-e+, in/ mand. On the decease of a prelate, 
dufferent parts of England, he was not | he appomted officers to protect the 
satisfied, but for the occasional ac-' property of the vacant archbishopne 
commodaiion of his court, afforested | or abbey, and named a successor with 
an extensive tract of country lying | the advice of the principal clergy * 
between the mver Avon and the Bay ' Lanfranc, in bix numerours strugules 
of Southampton The imbhabrtants | against the rapacity of the Normans, 
were etpelled; the cottages and the| was constantly patromixed by the 
churches were burnt, more than, king, who appointed him with cer- 
thirty square miles of arable land were tain other commissioners to compel 
withdrawn from cultivataon, and the thceshenifs of the several counties to 
whole district was converted into a restore to the Church whatever had 
wilderness, to afford suffinent range ! been unjustly taken from it since the 
for the deer, and umple space for the | invasion! 
royal diversion The memory ofths ‘here were, however, three pointe, 
act of despotism has been perpetuated according to Eadmer, mm wluch the 
in the uame of the New Forest, which king unjustly invaded the ecclesiasta- 
it retains at tho present day, after the cal mghis 1. Dumng his reign the 
lapse of seven hundred and fifty Christian world was afflicted and 
years ! scandalized by the rupture between 
Whlham’s education had left on his Gregory VII. and the emperor Tlenry 
mind religious impresmons which VJ, who m opposition to hus adver- 
were never effaced. When indecd his|sary created an antipope, Gunbert, 
power or mterest was concerned, he| bishop of Ravenna. The conflctmg 
listened to no suggestions, but those claims of these prelates, and the tem- 
of ambition or of avarice, but on poral protcnsionsof Gregory, afforded 
other occasions he displayed a strong a pretext to William to introduce a 
sense of religion, and a profound re- new regulation He would not per- 
spect for its imstitutions He duly mt the autbonty of any particular 
heard the mass of his private chap- pontiff to be acknowledged in his do- 
lain, and was regular in his attendance | minions, without lus previous appro- 
at the public worship, in the company ! bation, and he directed that all letters 
of men celebrated for holiness of life, | sued from the court of Rome should, 
he laid aside that haughtydemeanour, on their arrival, be submitted to the 
with which he was accustomed to awe royal inspection 2. Though he zea- 
the most powerful of his barons, he lously concurred with Archbishop 
willingly concurred im the deposition Lanfranc m his endeavours to reform 
of his uncle Malger, archbishop of|the manners of both the clergy and 
Rouen, who disgraced his dignity by | the laity, yet so jealous was he of any 


2 The forest of Ytene was prior to the 7 Chron. Sax 189. Eadmer, 13 Gul. 
tyme of the Conqueror, who added to 1t, Pict 94 
before Domesday was compiled, 140 Indes, 3 Ordenc, 269 See p. 233. 
or about 17,000 acres, aceording to the 4 Id 233, 
computation of the Rev Mr. Bingley.See  § See the original commussion m Brady, 
Elbs’s Introd. to Domesday, xxx17. nun App. p 3—8., 
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encroachment on his authority, that. been buighly imtating. But his an- 
without the royal heense he would xwer, thongh firm, was respectful. 
not permit the decisions of nutional | Ile acknowledged the omission of the 
or provincial nynods to be carried unto! payment, aud promised that it should 
effect. 3 After the separation of the | be rectified, but to the demand of 
ecclesiastical courts from those of the | homage he returned an absolute re- 
hundred, he enacted such laws as;fusal Je had never promised it 
were necessary to support the juris- | himself; his predecessors had never 
diction of the former; but at the same ' performed it , nor did be know of any 
time forbade them either to 1mplead, | other ground on which it could be 
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or to excommunicate any individual, 
holding in cluef of the crown, till the 
nature of the offence had been ceria- 
fied 10 himself. 

A friendly mtercourse by letters 
and presents subsisted between Wil- 
lium. and the pope Alerander II 
Alexander was succeeded by the 


celebrated Hudebrand, who assumed | 


the name of Gregroy VII The king 
congratulated the new pontiff on his 
ndvuncement to the papacy, and m 
return was commended by him for 
hus attachment 10 the Lloly See, for 
the zeal with which he enforced the 
colibacy of the clergy,? and for his piety 
in notexpusing to sale, hke other kings, 
the vacant abbeys and bishoprics ‘ ‘Tho 
Peter-pence had been annually paid 
during the pontaficate of Alexander 

but after his death 14 had for some 
unknown reason been suspended dur- 
ing a few years.’ Gregory, who con- 
sidered 16.08 a feudal prestation, had 
comunssioned his legate Ifubert to 
require not only the payment of the 
money, but, as a consequence of that 
payment, the performance of homage. 
Such a requisition to a prince of Wil- 
liam’s imperious temper must have 


1 Thas in the synod of London the pore 
ask the king’s permission to transfer the 
episcopal sees from one town to another, 
yet the translation of the see of Dorchester 
to Lincoln 1s amd, in the orginal charter, 
to be made by the advice and authonty of 
Pope Alexander, hia legates, the Archbishop 
Lanfranc, and the other prelates —Monast 
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2 Eadmer, 64. 
4 In the aynod of Winchester (1078) it 
had been decreed that such ta in coun- 


try places as were married might retain their 


claimed ° 

Though Grozory was  disap- 
pointed, yet, besct as he was with 
enemies, ie had the prudence to sup- 
press his feelings, and till his death, 
In 1085, continued to correspond with 
the king, who acknowledged him as 
the legitimate successor of St. Peter, 
and refused to adunt a legate from 
the antipope Guibert 7 

During William’s reign the people 
of England were exposed to calami- 
ties of every descmption. It com- 
menced with years of carnage and 
devastation , 1ts progress was marked 
by a regular system of confiscation 
and oppression, and this succession 
of evils was closed with famine and 
pestilence In 1086,a summer more 
rainy and tempestuous than had been 
expericnced in the memory of man, 
occasioned a total failure of the har- 
vest, and the winter mtroduced a 
malignant disease, which attacked 
one-half of the inhabitants, and 1s 
sud to have proved fatal to many 
thousands Even of those who es- 
caped the infection, or recovered from 
the disease, numbers pemshed after- 
wards from want, or unwholesome 


wives, but that no one for the future should 
be ordained who did not make a vow of 
cehbacy —Wilk Con. 1 

4 Ep. Greg VII 1 1. ep 70,71; ix & 

3 Baron ad ann 1068, | ad ann 1079, 
n 25 Selden, Spiral ad EExd 164. The 
Peter-pence was not har to En d, 
It had established mm Gaal, by Charle- 
magne —Greg VII ep ix 1. 

6 Greg VII ep. ix 1. 

7 Baron ad ann 1080,5 23 Greg. VIT, 
ep wn 23,25. New Kym 13. 
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“ Alas,” exclaims an | fever, then came the sharp hunger, 
mnserable, how and destroyed them outright 
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Whe 


rueful a tine was that! The wretched 1s so hard-hearted as not to weop over 
victims had nearly pershed by tne! such calamuties ? * 
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J np cf Ger Aenga of Svatlind K of Pr tance A oof Sparn. 
lieury I‘ Maleolm 111 diedin 1093 Plibp I, et fies Vi, 
Donald Bane, dep Lops 
Dunean, died 10 1094 
Donald Bane 10u7 
Edgar 
Pupes 
Urban HT diet in lousy Paschal II 


WIrtriw SUCCERPDS—HIS WARS Wifttl *'§ 13 RROINHER ROKRTRT—UE ONCTAINS NOR-~ 
MANDY WHILE ROBPRT GOFS (0 FHB NOLY LAND —INUADES 8SCOTLAND—AND 


WALES—JIIn RAPACITY--HE PIRSECULES ARCHBISHOP 


THER NEW FOREST—-HIB CUARACTELER 


Tur Conqueror had Icft three seus 
by Matilda Robert, the eldest, re- 
sided a voluntary exile in the town of 
Abbeville, and supported himself and 
his associates by frequent incursions 
into his native country? On the 
death of his father lie repaired in 
haste to Rouen, and was acknowledged 
without opposition as duke of Nor- 
mandy The prince was open, gene- 
rous, and brave , but at the same tame 
thoughtless, fickle, and voluptuous. 
Hus credulity made him the dupe of 
the false and designing, and his pro- 
digality often reduced him toa state 
of poverty and dependence If his 
courage was occasionally roused into 
action, his exertions were but tem- 
porary, and he soon relapsed into 
habits of ease and indulgence Pleased 


2 Chron. Sax. 188. 


* Robert was and belew the 
ordinary stature. circumstance 


ANSLLM-—18 ALILED IN 


with the acquintion of the ducal ¢coro- 
net, he let slip the golden opportunity 
of placing on his head the crown of 
England in a few years he lost the 
duchy of Normandy by tus mndolence 
and misconduct, and at last he ter- 
minated his hfe in a dungeon, the 
prisoner of his youngest brother. 
Willam, surnamed Rufas, or “the 
Red,” was the next in age, and with 
the ambition had inherited the promp- 
titude and policy of his father. He 
was the Conqueror’s favounte, had 
accompanied him in all his journeys, 
and fought by hus msde im all hs 
battles. From the bed of the dying 
monarch he hastened to England, 
accompanied by Bloet, a confidentsal 
messenger, and the bearer of a recom-~ 
mendatory letter to Lanfranc, who, 


hie father called him Gambaron, and Court- 


hose that wm, literally, Round-legs, sad 
Short-hose, surnames winch he retaned as 
long as he lived. 
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though he had been Wilham’s pre-|contiment, Ulf, the son of Harold, 
veptor, had conferred on him the and Duncan, the son of the king of 


order of knighthood,' and secretly 
supported his pretensions, refased to 


declare mm hus favour, till the prince! 


had promised upon oath (many of his 
fmends alto swore with him) that he 
would gevern according to law and 
justice, and would ask and follow the 
advice of the primate? 

A council of the prelates and barons 


Scots, repaired to Rouen, received 
from Robert the order of knighthood, 
and were dismissed with valuable 
presents, and the earl Morcar, and 
Wulfnoth, the brother of Harold, fol- 
lowed William to England with the 
vain hope of obtaining suitable estab- 
lishments in theirown couutry But 
the cautious policy of the new monarch 


was then summoned to proceed to the | had prepared for them a different 


election of a sovereign. Though the 
principles of hereditary succession 
were yet unsettled, yet the English 
lustory furmshed no precedent, in 
winch the younger had been preferred 
to the elder brother But of the 
frionds of Robert many were in Nor- 
mandy, others were silenced by the 
presence, or won by the promuses, of 
Willham , and Lanfranc directed the 
whole intluence of the Church in his 
favour In the third week from the 
death of his father he was chosen 
king, and was immediately crowned 
(Sept 20) with the usual sulemmuities 4 

The third and remaining son was 
named Llenry His portion of five 
thousand pounds did not satisfy his 
mmbition , but necessity compelled 
him to acquiesce for the present; and 
he silently watched the course of 
events, determimed to seize the first 
opportunity of aggrandizement, which 
fortune or the musconduct of his 
brothers nught throw m his way. 

it has beon mentioned that the 
Conqueror on his death-bed had 
consented to the hberation of his 
prisoners. Of these the Normans 
recovered their former estates and 
honours both 1n England and on the 


1 This ceremony its thus desombed Eum 


lorwa induit, et galeam capiti eyus 1m t, had 


eigue mihbe cin 
cxit —Orderie 
® Radm 13 Wilkam’s pretensions rested 
solely on the wish in his favour expressed by 
tus father, who, though he could not prevent 
dis eldest son from succeeding to Normandy, 
it was the patrimony of the family, 
might, it was contended, dispose of the 


in nomine 


reception They were arrested at 
Winchester, and confined in the 
castle * 

Odo of Bayeux had always hated 
Lanfranc as his personal enemy, and 
William now became the object of his 
aversion, because the young prince 
listened to the counsels of Lanfranc 
By lus mtrigues he soon formed a 
party in favour of Robert It required 
no great eloquence to persuade those 
who had possessions both in England 
and Normandy that it was for their 
interest to hold their lands of one and 
the same sovereign , and, 1f a choice 
were to be made between the two 
brothers, there could be no doubt that 
the easy and generous disposition of 
Robert deserved the preference before 
the suspicious temper and overbearing 
carnage of Wilkam According to 
custom, the hing held his court at the 
festival of Easter The discontented 
barons emplosed the opportumty to 
mature their plans, and departed to 
raise the standard of rebellion in their 
respective districta. Odo in Kent, 
William, bishop of Durham, 1n North- 
umberland, Geoffrey of Coutances in 
Somerset, Roger Montgomery in 
Shropshire, Hugh Bigod m Norfolk, 


crown of England as he pleased, because he 
from 


not inherited 1t hus father, but had 
acq it. 
* Chron Sax 192. 
¢Sm 214 #$=Hoved 264 #£Alur. 136 


Wilham had excepted Roger Fits Osbern 
from this act of clemency He remained 
in prison till death.—Orderic, apud Ma- 
seres, 322. 
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and Hugh de Grenimesml in the; ments,’ and the place was vigorously 


county of Leicester 
Normandy was already acquamted 
with their mtention, but instead of 
waiting for his arrival, or of uniting 
their forces against their enemy, they 
contented themselves with fortafymg 
their castles, and ravaging the kiny’s 
Jands im the neighbourhood ! 

In this emergency William owed 
the preservation of his crown to the 
native Enghsh, whose eagerness to 
revenge the wrongs which their coun- 
try had roceived from the Norman 
elueftains, led them in crowds to the 


The duke of! attacked, and as obstinately dofended, 


till the ravages of a pestilential diseasc 
compelled the carl of Boulogne to 
propose a capitulation It was with 
difficulty that the Normans in the 
king’s service prevailed on him to 
spare the hves of the garnmson. but 
the request of Odo, that at his de- 
parture the beuegers should abstain 
from every demonstration of triumph, 
was contemptuously refused The 
moment he appeared, the trumpcts 
were ordered to floumsh, and, as he 
passed through the ranks, the English 


royal standard The earl bishop, con-/ sounded the words “halter” and 
eeiving that the first attempt of his | “gallows” in hisears He slunk away, 
nephew would be directed against the | mutterig threats of vengeance, and 


etrong castle of Rochester, had in- 
trusted that fortress to the care of 
Eustace, earl of Boulogne, with a 
garmson of five hundred knights , and 
retiring to Pevensey, awaited with 
impatience the promised arrival of 
Robert The hing followed him 
thither, shut him up within the walls, 
and after a siege of seven weeks, com- 
pelled him tosurrender His hfe and 
liberty were granted him on the con- 
dition that he should swear to deliver 
up the castle of Rochester, and to quit 
England forever Odo was conducted 
with a small escort to the fortress 

but Eustace casily discerned the con- 
tradiction between his words and his 
looks, and pretending that he was a 
traitor to the cause, made both the 
bishop and his guard prisoners The 
suceess of this artifice inflamed the 
indignation of William messengers 
were despatched to hasten re:nforce- 


1 Chron Sax 193,194, Orderic, 665, 666 
Sim 21% Paris, 12 

2 All freemen from towns and manors 
were ordered to attend under the penalty 
of being pronounced ‘ nithings “—Chron 
Sax 195 Nithing or mthering nequam 
sonat — Malm. 68, Parm, 12 Gimilar 
matances are to be met with on other ocea- 
sions, when the king under the same 
penalty summons all ne able to bear 
arme Itwas what in Normandy was called 


the Armere bann Sesides ordinary expe- ' 


embarking on board the fir-t vessel 
he could procure, directed Ins course 
to Normandy * 

The hopes of the msurgents wore 
now atan end Tho characteristio 
indolence of Robert had caused him 
to procrastinate his voyage to Eng- 
land till the favourable opportunity 
had passed away, and the scanty 
succours which he had sent to his 
partisans had been intercepted by 
the Enghsh marmers Montgomery 
had made his peace with the king, 
the city of Durham had surrendered 
to an army of royalists , und the rebele 
in the neighbourhood of Worcester 
had been defeated with the loss of 
five hundred men by the tenants of 

rulstan, bishop of that city The 
principal insurgents, reduced to de- 
spair, escaped to Normandy their 
estates were divided among tho faith- 
ful friends of the king * 


ditions, in which the prince could claim only 
the services of own tenant«, he might 
also publish l’armerban, auquel trestoua, 
gtans et petits, pourtant que ils sorent con. 
venables pour armes porter, sont tenus sans 
excusation najle, 2 fair la aid et profit & 
gout leur poair —Da Freane, 1 833 


3 Chron Sax 198 Orderic, 667~669 
Bim 215 Alur Bey. 137 / 


* Chron. Sax. 1lnd, Sim 313, 


a} 
67 63. nore 
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In describing the sequel of William’s 
reign I shall desert the chronological 


order of eventa, and collect then: ! 


ander appropnate heads, an arrange- 
ment which will relieve the attention 
of the reader, ut the same tune that 
it abridges the tol of the writer 
I. Normandy at this period presented 
@ wide scene of anarchy and yiclence 
Robert lield the roms of government 
with a feeble grasp, and his Ienily and 
indecision expored him to the con- 
tempt of his turbulent barons ‘I'he 
Conqueror had compelled them to 
admut his troops mto their castles , 
but at his death they expelled the 
royal garrisuns, Ievied forces, and 
made war on cach other The new 
duke would not, or dared not, interfere 
He consumed his revenue in his plea- 
sures, and by improvident grants 
diminished the ducal demecnes, His 
poverty compelled him to soheit the 
absitstance uf Uenry, to whom he sold 
for three thousand ponnds the Co- 
tentm, almost the third part of the 
duchy, and lus Jealousy induced 
him to order the arrost and confine- 
ment of the same prince, as soon as 
he returned from England, wherv he 
had gone to clam the dower of his 
mother Matilda To Wilhain, who 
sought to be revenged on Robert, and 
Who never refused to employ the aid 
of bribery or fraud, this disturbed 
State of things offered an allunng 
aaah Fert by means of a judi- 

Istribution of presents. he 
obtained through the peridy of his 
N orman adherents possession of St. 
Valeri, of Albemarle, and of almost 
every fortress on the night bank of 
the Seme Alarmed at so dangerous 
a defection, the duke solicited the 
interference of the king of France, 
who marched a powerful army to the 
confines of Normandy, but on the 
receipt of a considerable sum from 


 Alur, Bey 13%. 
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| England, returned into his own dom:- 
| hom + 

At the same tume Robert nearly 
lost Ronen, the capital of Normandy 
Conan, the wealthiest and most power- 
, ful of the citizens, nad engaged to 
dehyer it up to Wilham, and the 
duke, to defeat the project, solicited 
the aid of Henry, whom he had 
[lately released, and of several of Ins 
barons On the tlard of November 
Gilbert de PAigle was seen to the 
south of the city leading a body of 
men to the assistance of Robert, wlule 
Reginald de Warrenne appeared on 
the north with three hundred knights 
In the service of the king of England 
The adherents of Conan inctantly 
divided to receive their fnends, and 
repulse their foes, Robert and Henry 
(who were now reconciled) descended 
from the castle with their followers, 
and the strects of the city were filled 
with confusion and bloodshed So 
doubtful was the issue, that the duke, 
at the request of lus frends, with- 
drew toa place of safety, but at last 
the Enghsh were expelled, and Conan 
was conducted a captive mto the 
;fortres, By Robert he was con- 
demned to perpetual continement , 
but llonry, who ways well acquainted 
with the lenity of lus brother, re- 
que-tel and obtamed the custody of 
the prisoner He immediately led 
him to the inghest tower, bade him 
survey the beauty of the surroundimeg 
scenery, and then seizing him by the 
waist, hurled him over the battle- 
ments The unhappy Conan was 
dashed to meces, the prince turning 
to the bystanders coolly observed 
that treason ought never to go un- 
punished ? 

In the followmg January Wilham 
eressed the sea with a numerous 
army By the Normans, who derived 
advantage from the calamities of their 





* Compare Malmesb 68), with Or 
deric (p 7490). mee ne 
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country, Ins arrival was hailed with! The siege of Mount St Michael 
welcome, but the barons who held. was distineuished by an orcurrence 
lands under both the brothers, la-! winch has been cclebrated by our 
beured to effect a reoonciiition, and' historians as a proof of Wilham’s 
a treaty of peace was negotiated under ,macnauunty Riding alone he esped 
the medittion ofthe French monarch | at a distance a few cayaliers helonging 
The poliry of Wilham asain tri-‘to the enemy, whom he immediately 
umphed over the credulity of Robert charged with his usual intrepidity 
He ictamed possess:on of the for- In the shock he was beuten to the 
tre-seys which he had acymred in‘ ground, and los horse, winch had 
Normandy, but promised to indem-' been wounded, dragged hom some 
mify liz brother by an equivalent m paces in the stirrap His adversary 
Mugland, and t> restore to theirl had already rained his sword to take 
estates hw friends, whe laird been the hfe of the falteu mouarch, when 
altarnted for the late insurrection ; Wijham exclamed “ Hold, follow, 
By an additional article rf was stipu- JI am the hing of Eneland” WAwed 
Jated that, on the decease of either! hy bis voiwe, Ins opponents raised 
of the two princes, the survivor should | hnn from the ground , a fresh horse 
suereed to his dominions! iwas offered him, and the king vaull- 
The primeipal sufferers by thas treaty ag mito the saddle, mqutred which of 
were Bdzar the Etheling, and Prmce | them was his conqueror The nan 
Yenrs Edgar hal been the con-' apologiscd for his wmorance “ Make 
fidential friend of Robert bui at the!no excuse,” replied Wilham, “you 
demand of Wilham he was deprived are a brave and worthy kuight 
of his estates in Normandy, and com- Heueeforth you shall fight under my 
pelled to seek an asylum with ix banner”? 
brother-in-law, the hing of Scotland ; By what pretext. the king eluded 
The abilhtties and pretonsions of Henry the execution of hia treaty with 
had long been subjects of alarm to! Robert we are ignorant It was m 
both the king and the duke They :vam that the duke accompanied lum 
now united their forces, tonk posses-!to England to receive the promised 
sion of ins castles, und besieged him | mdemnity, in vain that he repeated 
on AMfount St Maichael, a lofty rock, ' lis demand by succevsive messengers 
which by the mfinx of the tide was At length he despatched two hernlds 
msulated twice in the day. The'who, having obtamed an audicnce, 
place was deemed impregnable. but renounced, m the name of their 
the want of water caused it to be master, the friendship of Whulliam, 
evacuated by the garrison at the end and declared him a false and perjured 
of a fortnight, and Henry with diffi- ‘knight To defend his honour, the 
eulty obtamed permission to retire Nong followed them to Normandy, 
into Bretagne For two years he and pleaded his causo before the 
wandered in the Vexin, suffering the twenty-four barons, wo, at the sgna- 
privations of poverty, and attended ture of the treaty, had sworn, twelve 
only by a knight, a chaplain, and on the one ride, and twelve on tho 
threeesquires Atlength heaccepted other, to enforce its execution They 
from the inhabitants oi Damfront the decided in favour of Robert; and 
governinent of ther town, and gra-' from their decmou William appealed 
dually recovered the greater part of | to the sword. Success attended hip 


his former possessions ? first efforts, but the balance was 


{ 
1 Chron. Sax. 196,197 «Al Bev 13s. { 2 Ordenc, 096, 698. * Malm, 68. 
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turned by the arnval of the king of 1076, and was mecorporated by them 
Trance to the assistance of his vassal. in the new kingdom of Roum, esta- 
and by the subseqnent surrender of bhshed by Soliman in Asia Minor 
Argensey and ILulme, with fifteen | These barbarians from the wilds of 
hundred kmghis, their esquires and Siberia eared httle for the capitula- 
followers Wilham had again re- tion formerly granted by Omar The 
course to Ins usual expedient of pilgrims, when any ventured among 
bribery, and the manner in which them, were subjected to tolls, extor- 
he rased the money deserves the | tions, and insults, the native Chris- 


prarwe of muenuity 
reunforcements from England, and 
twenty thousand men were assem- 
bled , but when thes had Leen drawn 
up to embark, each soldier was or- 
thred to pay ten shillings for the 
hing’s use, aud to murch back to his 
own home! With the money thus 
acquired Wilham purchased the 1¢- 
treat of the French king, and de- 
spring the unassisted cfforts of his 
brother, returned, after an inglorious 
campign, to his English dommiions ? 

But that which the hing had +0 
long endeavoured to obtain by force 
was at last spontaneously surrendered 
by the chivalrous spint of Robert 
it was now four centures and a half 
since Palestine fell under the yoke 
of the Moslem. When Jerusaleni 
opened its gates in 636 to the khahf 
Omar, that conqueror granted to the 
1nhabitants their lands and property 
and churches, with the free exercise 
of their religion, and also took under 
lus protection the foregn Christians 
who might come to visit, according to 
custom, the holy places, This caprtu- 
lation, so fayourable to both natives 
and pilgrims, was faithfully observed 
for some hundred years by the suc- 
cessors of Omar in the khalifat at 
Bagdad It was broken in 935 by 
the successful iurruptaon of a horde 
of Turks, who obtained possession of 
Jerusalem. Hakim, the third of the 
Fatamite khalhfs, recovered the city; 
but 16 was won again by the Turks in 


1 The sum was what each had received 


from his lord, or was supposed to carry 
with hum, for hus support during the cam- 


pagn. Pecaniam, que ipsis ad rictum data 


He demanded tiuns were treated as slaves, their 


churches polluted, their priests im- 
pri-voned, or massacred In 1091, 
Peter the Hern, from the diocesc 
of Amiens, had the courage to visit 
the holy places. Hus <oul was wrung 
with anguish at the horrors and 
oppression which he witnessed But 
how was he, an nnknown pilgrim, to 
devise a remedy for the evil? Hope- 
less and romantic as the attempt 
might appear, the enthusiast under- 
took to cifect it. Returning to Eu- 
rope, he delivered to Pope Urban IT. 
a letter from the patriarch Simeon, 
and communicated to him a plan for 
a general association of the Latin 
Chrntians From Rome he tr versed 
[taly, France, and part of Germany, 
everywhere describing to the crowds 
that surrounded bim, the misery of 
their brethren in the East, and tho 
eruelties of the Turke, their hatred 
of Christianity, and their determina- 
tion to sweop if from the face of the 
earth Urban soon afterwards re- 
ceived an embassy from Constanti- 
nople, sent by Alexius Comnenus, 
soliciting 1n the most earnest tern 
the aid of the western nations, to 
preserve what still remained of the 
Creek empire, the last and fceble bar- 
ricer between them and the common 
enemy. Urban in the council of Cler- 
mont—the hermit was standing at 
the side of the papal throne—called on 
all present to lay asido the dissensions 
which prevailed among them, and to 


faerat, urucurque decem sohdos, abstulit - 
Alur Bev 141. 
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unite m ono general attempt to drive ‘son of the Conqucror 


Though sho 


back the ‘Turkish hordes, and to‘died before the marriage could be 
rescue from pollution the Sepulchre , celebrated, Robert claimed the succe:- 
of Christ, “It wm the will of God,’ | sion, conquered Le Maine with the 


was the universal cry of the hearers. 
Clerk~ and laymen crowded to take 


ad of Ins fither, and did homage for 
the earldom to Fulk of Anjou, the 


the cross, these on their return to!superiorlord The Manceaux rebelled, 


their homes diffused the same fervour 
among their countrymen, and thou- 
sands hastened from every corner of 
Liurepe to shed their blood m so 
racred a cause The adventurous 
mind of Robert burnt to share im 
thus enterprise , but to appear among 
the confefcrate princes with the 


the son of the eldest sister sold his 
claim to Hehe for ten thousand slul- 
lings, and the young adventurer by 
his own prowess and the favour of the 
natives obtained possession of the 
earldom ‘Though he had taken the 
cross, the eclaums and menaces of 
Waiham detamed him at home, but 


splendour due to his birth and station, one day, having mcautiously entered 


required an cxpense to which his 
poverty was unequal <As his only 
resource, he applied to the avarice of 
his brother, and in consideration of 
the sum of ten thsmgsand marks, 
offered him the government of his 
dominions durmg the five following 
years The proposal was instantly; 
accepted ‘Whillam summoned a great 
council, and, alleging kus poverty, 
appealed to the generowt} of his 
faithful barons, they, on their re- 
turn home, required in the same 
manner the aid of their tenants, and 
the whole amount, wrung in reahty 
from the lower orders im the state, 
was paid into the exchequer, and 
transmitted to Normandy Robert 
departed with a joyful heart in quest 
of dangers and glory, William saled 
to the contment, and demanded 1m- 
mediate possession of Normandy and 
of Le Maine.! 

By the Normans he was received 
without opposition, the Manceaux 
unanimously rejected his authonty in 
favour of Hehe de la Fiéche. Hehe 
was the nephew of Herbert, the last 
earl, by the youngest of his three 
sisters The eldest had been married 
to Azo, marquis of Liguria; and the 
second was betrothed to Robert, the 


1 Chron, Sax 204 Order 713, 764, 
Bev. 142. Malm. 70. 
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a wood with no more than seven 
knights, he was mide prisoner hy 
Robert Talavace, an‘l the kmg unme- 
diately marched at the head of fifty 
thousand horsemen into his territories 
Fulk had already arrived to protect 
lus vassal a few shirmmshes were 
succecded bv a negotiation, and Hele 
obtained his liberty by the surrender 
of Mana Beme thus dispossessed of 
his domimions, he offered Ins rervices 
to Wilham , but at the mn-tigation of 
Robert, carl of Mellent, they were 
imdignantly refused “ If you will not 
have me fora friend, ’ exclaimed Tele, 
“you shall learn to fear me 2¢ an 
enemy” “Go,” replied the king, 
“and do thy worst ”¢ 

The next summer William was 
hunting in the New Forest in Hamp- 
shire, when a messenger armved to 
inform him, that JIelie had defeated 
the Normans and surprised the city of 
Mans, that the inhabitants had again 
acknowledged him for their earl, and 
that the garrison, shut up im the castle, 
would soon be reduced to extremuty 
The impatience of the king could 
hardly wait for the conclusion of the 
tale, when, crying out to his attend- 
a =” Let those that love me, follow,” 
he rode precipitately to the sea-shore, 


- Orden, 7€9, 771-—~773. 
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and embarked in the fir-t ves-el which 
he found ‘The master remon-trated 
that the weather was stormy, and the 
passage dangerous “ Hold thy peace,” 
eaid Whlham, “kings are never 
drowned” Fle landed the next day 
at Barfleur, assembled his troops, and 
advanced with such raydity, that 
Hehe could scarcely find time to save 
himself by fught The kmg ravaged 
the lund» of his enemies, and returned 
to England.} 

Ii Of the hostilities between Eng- 
land and Scotland the blame must rest 
with the hing of Scots, who lost Ins 
life in the contest Wouliam was in 
Normandy prosecuting his desgns 
aginst Robert, when Malcolm sud- 
denls crossed the fronhers, und grati- 
fied the rapacty of his followers with 
the spoil of the northern counties. 
After the reconciliation of the two 
brothers, the king of England under- 
took to revenge the mmsulf As he 
marched through Durban, he restored 
the bishop of that see Ibs fleet was 
dispersed sn a storm; but hus cavalry 
traveraed the Lothians, and penetrated 
as far as the great river, which the 
Seots culled * the water’? ‘Phe hos- 
tile armies Were ranged on the oppo- 
mite shores, and the two hing had 
mutually dehed each other, when a 
penre was concluded through the 
mediation of Robert of Normandy 
on the one side, and of Edgar the 
Etheling on the other Malcolm sub- 
mitted to do homage to the Enghsh 
monarch, and to render him the mr- 


1 Ordernce, 774 Chron Sex 297 Malm 
70) =Ths a2. ter tells us that Uehe was again 
tuken, and being addressed by the king m 
these words ‘J have you at last, Sir,” 
iphed, ‘Yes, chance has been 1n jour 
favour, but were [at hbherty, I know what 
I would do” ‘Go, then,” sad am, 
“and if you get the better, by the face of 
Laicea (his usual oath), I will demand no 
return for your freedom " Tins appears to 
me no more than a second version of the 
conversation mentioned above On the 
death of Wilham, Hele recovered bis earl- 
dom —Orderie, 78 4. * Ordene, 701 

* The mention of these twelve manors 
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vices which he had rendered to 
Woalliam’s father, and Wilham en- 
gazed to grant to the Scottish king 
the twelve manors, and the annual 
penzion of tuelve marks of gold, which 
he had enjoyed under the Conqueror * 
Nor was the interest of the Etheling 
forgotten in the negotiation He was 
permitted to return to England, and 
obtained a distinguished place mn the 
court of Wilham 

Two hundred years had elapsed 
since Carlisle was laid in ruins by the 
Northinen When the Conqueror 
returned from his Scotti-h etpedition, 
he found 11 1m the possession of one 
of his barons, and admiring the situa- 
tion, ordered 14 to be fortified Whl- 
ham adopted the policy of his father. 
Ie visited the spot, expelled Dolphin, 
the lord of the distnet pevpled the 
city with a colony of Enghehmen from 
the southern counties, and built a 
castle for their protection*+ It» pos- 
able that, as Cumberland was for- 
merly held by the heir of the Scottish 
crown, MalcdIm imeght consider the 
eetilement of au Enghsh colony at 
Carhsie as an invasion of hiv rights, 
it 18 certain thai 2 vew quarrel was 
ercated between the two nations, of 
which we know not the origi nor the 
particulars The Scottish king was 
invited or summoned to attend Wil- 
hiamn’s court at Glouce-ter, and at his 
arrival found himself excluded from 
the royal presence, unless he would 
consent to plead his cause, and submit 
to the judgment of the English barons. 


will bring to the reader < recollection the 
twene vile, which Edgar had given to 
Kenneth, that he might have hatntations of 
his own when he was on his sey to 
attend the Dnglish court See the reign of 
Edgar, p 137 Some question has been 
raised as to the place where the kings met, 
because the Chronicle says, that Maicolm 
‘Seame out of Scotland into Lothian in 
England,.”—Chron p 197 #£,Perhaps the 
difficulty will disappear, when we recollect 
that by the writers of this age the name of 
Scotland was confined to the territory lying 
north of the Forth 
* West 227. Chron Sax. 198. 
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Malcolm indignantly rejected the pro-| William, to whom he swore fealty, 
posal The kings of Scotland, he said,! proved too strong for the unele, and 
had never been accustomed “ to do, Donald secreted himself im the Lligh- 
right’ to the hings of Mngland but on | lands, till the murder of Duncan by 
the borders of the two realms, and} Malpat, carl of Mearns, replaced in 
accord.nu to the joint decision of the! his hands the reins of government 
barons of both countries! Iie retired | He held them only three years ‘Che 
in anger, assembled his retainers, and Etheling by order of the English king 
burst with a numerous force into] conducted an army into Scotluud, 
Northumberland, where he perished, | seated lis nephew Edgar on the throne, 
a ‘Victim to the wales of his enemy, | as feudatory ta Wilham, and restored 
perhaps to the treachery of his own | the children of ns sister Margaret to 
subjerts ‘The Scottish army was sur-|ther former honours Douald, who 
prised by Robert Mowbray Malcolm ; had been taken an hrs flight, and com- 
fell bs the sword of Morel, Mowhbray’s ‘ milted to pmxon, died of grief 4 
steward Jnseldestson Edwardshared!| ILL Everamee Harold hid eflected 
the fate of lus father, and of the} the reduction of Wales, the natives 
fugitives who e.caj ed the pursuit of bad acvchnowledged themselves tho 
their foc-, the greater muimber were vassals of the hing of Hngland, but 
lost in the waters of the Alne and the their ancient hostihty was not yet 
‘Tweed The bodic« of the hime and extniguihed, and the prospect of 
his son were found by peasants, and plunder, with the chance of impunity, 
brought by them for bunal to the led them repeatedly to ravage the 
abbey of Tinmouth The mournful! nexghhouring counties To repress 
intelhgeuce hastened the death of lus!iher inroads the Conqueror had 
consort, Queen Margaret, who sur-{ordered castles to be built on tho 
yived her husband only four days ? borders, wineh hoe intrusted to the 
The children of Malcolm, too young, care of officers, denominated mar- 
to assert their mghts, sought the pro- | quesses, or lords of the marches * 
tection of their uncle the etheling; These marches were the constant 
Bdgar in England, and the Scottisn theatre of predatory warfare ond 
sceptre was seized by the ambition of barbarian revenge But im 1094 the 
Donald Bane, the brother of the de- natives of cvery district in Wales 
eensed monarch He found a com- rose in aims, the Isle of Anulesey 
petitor in Dunean, 3 soén, perhaps was reduced, and Cheshire, Shrop- 
legitimate, of Malcolm, whohad long shire, and Herefordshire, from one 
resided as an hostage in the Pnglish extremity to the other, were dexo- 
court The nephew, with the aid of lated with fire and sword. ‘I'he next 





1 Rectitudinem facere —Alur Bey 139  reema inennsastent with the fart, thet the 
Sim Dan 218 Flor 645 This cxpression bodies of Maholm aud Edward were found 
has been explamed, to do homage It onthe ground by peasants, and burned by 
means, to answer for any alleged fuilurein them at Tynemouth, a considerable dis- 
the performance of feudal services tance from Alnwick 

2 Chron Sax 197—199 Sim 218 Or- #3 Chron. Sax 199, 201, 243 Malm 4A 
dernc, 701 The Scottish hatorians pretend him 219 Flor 646 ‘be contemporary 
that Maleolm was billed at the mege of chronxlers represent Duncan a9 soliciting 
Alnwick by the perfidy of the governor, and oblamng trom Wiiliam a grant of the 
who, pretending to offer hum the k of kingdom of Scotland Lt e: regnum sw 
the ace at the end of a spear, pushed the pee concederet, petit et impetravit, - 
spear into husbrain It may be granted that uo fidehtatem jurant —Sim Dan 214 
there was something of fraud or treachery ior 6% See ajso Ethelred,3£3 Edgar 
in the transaction from the expressions of was “‘lang holding of King Wilham °— 
Orderie (701), and of the Chronicle (bes- Chron Sax 206 
wykene, 199) but the Scottish account ‘* Orderic, 670. 
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year the insurgents surprised the;to answer for the offence, the royal 
castle of Montgomery, and massacred { mandate was repeatedly shghted and 
the inhabitants. The resentment of! disobeyed. ‘Wilham undertook to 
William urged him to retaliate, and, | chastise the insolence of his vassal, 
m imitation of Harold, he undertovk | his rapidity disconcerted the frends 
to traverse the whole prinapality at , of the earl, the principal of the North- 
the head of an army But the heavy | umbrian chieftains were surprised and 
cavalry of the Normans was 1ll adapted ' made prisoners and the strong castle 
to the invasion of a rugged and moun-|of Tinmouth, after a siege of two 
tainous country The Welsh had the! months, was compelled to surrender 
wisdom not to oppose his progress; | Still from the walls of Bamborouch 
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but they hovered on his fianks, drove 
forward his rear, and cut off his de- 
tachments, and when the king, after 
a slow and tedious march of five weeks, 
had reached the mountains of Snow- 


dun, he found to his mortification | 


that the loss of the conquerors ex- 
ceeded that of the vanquished The 
next year the lords of the marches 
prosecuted the war by ravaging the 
lands in the neighbourhood; and the 
following summer the king resumed 
his operations, but with simular results 
The loss of men, of horses, and of bag- 
gage, convinced him of the imutihty 
of the enterprise Fle 1ctired out of 
Wales in despair. adopted the policy 
of his father, and by drawmg a cham 
of castles round the country, endca- 
voured to put a stop to the mcurions 
of these restless and maccessible 
enennies | 

LV. The most powerful of the 
Anglo-Norman barons was Robort 
Mowbray, earl of Northumberland 
He had mherited from his uncle, the 
bishop of Coutances, no fewer than 
two hundred and exghty manors’ the 
first families in the nation wero allied 
to him by blood or affinity , and his 
command in the north had placed at 
Ins disposal the services of a numerous 
and warhke population. By his orders 
four Norwegian merchantmen of con- 
siderable value had been detamed and 
plundered , and when the king, at the 
petition of the owners, summoned him 


_? Chron, Sax 203,4,5 Sim 219 Malm. 


Mowbray continued to defy the arms 
of his sovereign, nor did Wilham 
undertake the hopeless task of re- 
ducing that :mpregnable fortress, but, 
in the vicinity erected another castle, 
which he appropriately denominated 
Malvoisin, or the bad neighbour At 
length the earl was decoyed from his 
asylum An }nsidious offer to betray 
into his hands the town of Newcastle 
induced him to quit Bamborough in 
the dead of the night with no more 
than thirty horsemen The garmson 
of Malvoisin ummediaicly followed , 
the gates of Newcastle were shut, and 
the earl fied from his pursuers to the 
monastery of St Oswin During five 
days he vahantly defended himself 
against the repeated assaults of a 
superior enemy, on the sixth he was 
wounded 1n the leg, and made prisoner 
The captive, by the royal order, was 
conducted to Bamborough, and his 
countess Matilda was invited to a 
parley. From the walls she beheld 
her Jord im bonds with the executioner 
by his side, prepared to put out his 
eyes, 1f she refused to surrender the 
fortress Her affection (they had been 
married only three months) subdued 
her repugnance, the gates were 
thrown open, and Morell, the gover- 
nor, to ingratiate himself with the 
conqueror, revealed the particulars of 
an extensive and dangerous conspiracy 
to place on the throne Stephen of 
Albemarle, brother to Judith, of 
infamous memory. Hugh, earl of 
Shrewsbury, purchased his pardon for 
three thousand pounds, Walter de 
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Lacy escaped to the continent, Odo, 
earl of Holderness, forfeited his estates 
and was imprisoned, Mowbray him- 
self was condemned to perpetual con- 
tinement, and lived nearly thirty years 
in the castle of Windsor. William, 
count of Bu, a near relation of the 
kmeg, fought his acouser, was van- 
quished, and lost his eyes The fate 
of William of Alderic, the king’s god- 
father, excited more commseration 
Ife was sentenced to be hanged, but 
the integrity of his life, and his asse- 
verations at the gallows, convinced 
the public that he was innocent ! 

V <Atthe death of the Conqueror 
the royal treasury Winchester 
vontained sixty thousand pounds of 
silver, besides gold and precious 
stones ,* and, if to tlis sum we add 
the annual revenue of the crown, we 
may safely pronounce Wilham to have 
been at his accession a most opulent 
monarch But no accumulation of 
wealth, however large, no supply, how- 
ever abundunt, could equal the waste 
of lis prodigality He spurned at 
restraint, and in his dress and tuble, 
in his pleasures and presents, left far 
behind him the most extravagant of 
his contemporaries.7 Immense sums 
wore lavished im purchasing or reward- 
ing the services of foreigners, who, 
whatever might be their country or 
their character, were assured of re- 
ecelving & gracious welcome from the 
king of England* When his resources 
began to fail, the deficiency was sup- 
pled by extortion , nor was there any 
etpedient, however base or unjust, 
which he hesitated for a moment to 
adopt, if 16 served to replenish his 
coffers The authority which Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc derived from his age 
and station contmbuted to check for a 


} Chron Sax 202—204 Sim 241 Or. 
dence, 703,704. Alur Bev 141,142. Bromp 
993 The Count d’Ec ceevatus et exteati- 
culatus est —Malm 70 

2 Ingulf, 108. 

3 Maim 69 He tells as that the king 
refused a pair of hose because they had cost 
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few years the royal extravagance . but 
the death of that prelate in 1099 
removed every restraint; and, in the 
place of an nmportunate monitor, the 
king substatuted a rapacious and 
remorselessminister. Ralf (afterwards 
surnamed the Flambard, or devouring 
torch) was 2 Norman clergyman of 
obscure birth, of ready wit, dissolute 
morals, and insatiable ambition. Le 
had followed the court of the Con- 
queror, and first attracted notice in 
the capacity of a puble imformer, 
From the service of Maurice, bishop 
ot London, he passed to that of Wil- 
ham, who soon discovered his merit, 
and gradually raised him to the highest 
situation in the kingdom, by appoimt- 
rng him to the offices of royal chaplain, 
treasurer, and yusticiary The minister 
was sensible, that to retam the favour, 
it was necessary to flatte: the vices of 
lis master, and his ingenuity was 
successfully employed in devising new 
method, of razing money The 
hberty of hunting was eircumserihed 
by additional penalties, tu multaply 
hnes, new offences were created ; 
capital pumshments were commuted 
for pecuniary mulcts, and another 
survey of the kingdom was ordered, 
to raise the land-tax of those estates 
which had been underrated in the 
record of Domesday. By these arts 
Flambard earned the eulogium, which 
was pronounced on him by the king, 
that he was the only man who, to 
please a master, was willing to brave 
the vengeance of the rest of mankind.® 

If, however, he eluded that ven- 
geance, his preservation was owing 
more to his good fortune than to the 
protection of Wilham. One day, as 
he was walking by the side of the 
Thames, Gerold, a marmer who had 


only three shilhngs, and put on a worse 
pur, when his chamberlain assured hum that 
they had cost a mark —Ibid 

4 He was, according to Suger, mirab:hs 
mitum mervator et sohdator —Vit. Lud. 
Gross, 283 
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formerly been in his service, hut now 
pretended to be a messenger from the 
bishop of London, requested him to 
step into a boat, and visit that prelate, 
whom he represented as lying at the 
point of death 1n a villa on the opposite 
bank Unsuspicious of danger, Flam- 
bard comphed, but, when the boat 
had conveyed him a httle way down 
the nver, he was forcibly put on board 
aship, and carried out to sea. Fortu- 
nately a storm arose; the men who 
had engaged to murder him quar- 
relled, Gerold was induced by promises 
and entreaties to put him on shore, 
and on the third day, to the terror and 
amazement of his enemuez, he ap- 
peared mm his usual place at court 
-A3 a compensation he obtained the 
bishopric of Durham, but the king 
was not in the habit of conferring 
benefits without a return, and the 
favourite, to prove his gratitude, made 
him a present of one thousand 
pounds ! 

In the payment of this sum Flam- 
bard had been caught in Ins own 
tous , though, 1f gratuitous promotion 
vould be hoped for, under a prince 
hke Wilham, 4e might have expected 
it, who to his other claims of remu- 
noration, added the merit of having 
discovered a new and productive 
source of rovenue in the custody and 
sale of the vacant abbeys and bishop- 
rica Before the Conquest, on the 
demise of an abbot or prelate, the 
care of the temporalities devolved on 
the diocesan or the archbishop , under 
tha Conqueror 1t was intrusted to a 
clergyman appomted by the king, and 
compelled to render an exact account 
of his admunistration to the next 
incumbent? Flambard pronounced 
both these customs an infringement 
of the mghbts of the crown. He con- 
tended that the prelacies were fiefs 


1 An Sas. 1 706. Enyghton, 2900 
Simeon 324 stm 

* Ordernc, 516, 679. Pet, Bles contin 
31. Alur. Ber. 348. 
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held of the king, the revenue; of 
which, on the death of tue actual 
tenant, ought to revert to the sove- 
reign, till be, of bis special grace, 
bestuwed them on a new abbot or 
bphop. Acting on these principles, 
he took every vacant prelacy under 
his own care Inferior officers were 
appointed to administer the tempo- 
ralities for the benefit of the crown; 
by these the lands and profits were 
farmed out to speculators by public 
auction; and the existing tenant, 
sensible that he mghtat any moment 
be eyected at the suit of a higher bidder, 
lost no time in converting his barcam 
into a source @f the greatest posible 
advantage e@ reader may easly 
conceive the extortions and dilapida~ 
tions which were the invariable conse- 
quences of so iniquitous a system 
The monks and the clergy belonging 
to the church were often compelled to 
seek a precarious subsistence from the 
charity of strangers. and the men of 
the prelate, those who held ther lands 
of the church, were generally reduced 
to the lowest degree of penury Nor 
did the miscluef end here Wealth 
so easily acquired was not easily sur- 
rendered Wuliam kept the vacant 
bishoprics and abbeys for several years 
in his own possession and, 1! lie con- 
sented at last to name a successor, 1t 
was previously understood that the 
new prelate should pay a sum into the 
Exchequer, proportionate to tle value 
of the benefice,® 

During Lent, in the fourth year 
after the demise of Lanfranc, the 
king was taken dangerously 111, and 
he, who in health had set at defiance 
the laws of God and man, began to 
tremble at the probable approach of 
death. The celebrated Anselm, a na- 
tive of Aoust in Piedmont, and abbot 
of Bec in Normandy, had at this 


3 Ordenc, 763, 774 The king at Ins 
death had in bis hands one archbishopne, 


four bish » and eleven ean ty of 
which had bead let out to ferm.—Bles, 111. 
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yenod accidentally arrived in England 
at the request of Hugh, earl of Chen- 
ter. Eis reputation induced William 
to send for him to Gloucester, and by 
his advice the sick monarch engaged 
to amend his oonduct, restored 
to different churches the estates of 
which he had unjustly deprived 


them, forgave by proclamation all of- 1 


fences committed against the crown, 
and promised to his people, in the 
event of his recovery, an upright ad- 
ministration of justice Durmeg his 
health he had frequently been solicited 
to nominate a successor to Lanfranc, 
and had as frequently replied that he 
would never part with the tempo- 
rahtzes of Canterbury tall his death 
The biwhops seized the present mo- 
ment to renew their iumportunities, 
and Whlliam, in the fervour of his re- 
pentanoe, exclanmed that he gave that 
othce to Anselm The pious monk at 
this unexpected declaration was tiled 
with alarm and sadness, the vexations 
and inquietudes to which he was 
hkely to be.exposed rushed on his 
mind, and he felt himself unequal toa 
perpetual contest with a prince of in- 
sahiable avarice, impetuous passions, 
and without principles of morality or 
respect for rehgion. But 1t was in 
vain that hé repeatedly refused to ac- 
quiesce in the royal choice He was 
dragged to the bed of the king, a 
crosier was brought into the room, 
this emblem of the archiepiscopal dig- 
nity was forced into his hand, and the 
Te Deum was sung in thanksgiving 
for the event. Anselm still protested 
sgainst the violence of his electaon, 
and declared that 1t was of no avail, 
since he was the subject not of the 
king of England, but of the duke of 
Normandy. But the consent of 
Robert was easily obtained, the arch- 


1 Radmer, 5—19. 
3 Malm 6. Orderic, 683, 763 Larrurue 
seelus tecendum exercebat, non occulite, 


sed ex impndentia coram coram sole-—Hunt. 216, 
Pars, 4, Anselm nefandisamum 
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bishop of Rouen ordered him to oboy ; 
and the reluctant abbot, alter a lung 
and violent struggle, submuitied to the 
advice of his fmends and the commands 
of his superiors.! 

What Anselm had foretold was 
soon realized, Whlham recovered, be~- 
e ashamed of his weakness, revoked 
pardons which he had granted, 
and relapsed imto his usual rapacity 
Nor were his morals 
less reprehonmble than bis system of 
government. Hu court had become 
a constant ecene of debattchery In 
order that he mebt indulge lus pas- 
stons with less restraint, he refused to 
marry, the young nobility courted 
the favour of their sovereign by imi- 
tating his esaniple, and in the sacety 
of flatterers and prostitutes the decen- 
cies of life aud the prohibitions of re- 
hgion were equally exposed to outrage 
and dension? Such conduct added 
force to the objections of Anselm, 
who, though ho was already invested 
with the temporalities of the arch- 
bishopric, allowed seven months to 
elapse before h8 could be induced to 
do homage to the king, and receive 
the archiepiscopal consecration He 
liad previously required that all the 
lands of his see should be restored, and 
that Wilkkam should follow hus advice 
in matters regarding the welfare of 
his soul = To these requests an evasive 
answer was returned “That the juat 
expectations of the archbishop should 
not be disappointed.” 4 

From the subsequent treatment of 
Anselm a plan appears to have beca 
already arranged for subduing the 
independent spint of the new arch- 
bishop On the very day on which 
he entered Canterbury, and as he was 
going in procession to his cathedral, 
Flambard arrested him in the street, 


scelus nomter in hac terra divul- 


sue immanitate foedavit —Ead From 
this p gee, we should anfer that it was mtro- 
duced by the Normans, * Ead. 19, 20, 38. 
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and summoned him to answer m the 
king’s court for some imputed breach 
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had assembled at Hastangs, to take 
their leave of the king previously to 


ofthe royal prerogative.’ Histenants, his departure for Normandy; and the 


during several months, were compel- 
led to pay their rents into the Bx- 
chequer , and those to whom William 
had alienated ihe archicpiscopal ma- 
nors were encouraged to retam them 
under the anthority of the crown® 
Though Anselm found himself re- 
duced to such poverty, that the ex- 
penses of his household were defrayed 
by the abbot of St. Alban’s,? he was 
mven to understand that the king 
expected a present im return for his 
promotion With great difficulty he 
rawed the sum of five hundred 
pounds, but 1 was scornfully refused 
as unworthy the royal acceptance. 
“Do not, my lord,” said the primato, 
“snurn my offer Though the first, 
14 will not be the last present of your 
archbishop. Use me hkea freeman, 
aud I devote myself, with all that I 
have, to your service, but if you treat 
mo as a slave, you will have neither 
me nor mine.”—‘Go,” repled the 
king in a rage, “I want neither thee 
nor thine.” Anselm departed, and to 
prove that he was not actuated by a 
spirit. of parsunony, distmbuted the 
whole sum to the poor.‘ 

ILo was now, 1n the phraseology of 
the court, out of the king’s favour, 
but 1t was privately intimated to him, 
that on the offer of one thousand 
pounds all former causes of offence 
would be forgotten. Anselm, superior 
to the temptations of hope and fear, 
noglected the suggestion. The bishops 


t Kad. 20. By similar threats and pro- 
secutions he extorted from Bloet, bishop of 
Lyacoln, no less than 5,000 pounds of mlver,— 


Hromp 988 
* Bromp. ibid. Ead. 20. Ep. Ansel. 


primate earnestly requested them to 
reconcile him with his sovereign 
William dictated the terms, that he 
should pay five hundred pounds im- 
mediately, and engage to pay five 
hundred more within a certain term. 
Anselm rephed that he was without 
money himself, and that lus vassals, 
impoverished by the royal exactions, 
were unable to supply him with the 
sum required “Then,” exclarmed 
the ling, “as [ hated him yesterday, 
so I hate him more to-day, and wall 
hate him still more bitterly the longer 
IT live. He shall never be acknow- 
ledged by me for archbishop Let 
him go. He need not wait here to 
give me his blessing when I sail J] 
will not receive 11” 5 

There were at the time two com- 
petitors for ihe papacy, the antipope 
Clement, and Urban II., the legiti- 
mate successor of Gregory VII This 
was a favourable opportunity for 
William, who, affecting to hesitate 
between the two, refused to acknow- 
ledge either, that he might enjoy with 
less restraint the revenues of the 
vacant prelacies.© But Anselm, in 
common with the Norman clergy, 
had admitted the authonty of Urban , 
before he consented to his election, 
he notified the circumstance to the 
king; and he now solicited permission 
to receive from the pontiff the pallzum, 
the distanguishing badge of the archi- 
episcopal digmity. At the very men- 


usual arch al estabhshment —Ead. 
108 “Pe Kad, 23-25. 


6 It was not that the Enghsh Church 
rejected the papal supremacy, but that the 


bishops not to inquire 

m, 24, into the claims of the competitors, and 

3 Par, Vit Abbat 1004. therefore suspended their obedience Quis 

* Bad 31, 22 It was, according to eorum canonice, quis secus fuerit institutas, 

Anselm himself, in his letter to the arch- ab An a temporis batar — 

Lancy ad Lyons, pecunia non parva He Ead.32 Dubitabant propter gus nata 

probably borrowed 1¢. for the lands of bis est dissensionem, et propter dubitationem 
church were in such a state that three years i 


elapsed before he waa able to maintain the 
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tion of Urban, Wilham burst mto a} terrogated each in what sense he had 
paroxysm of rage. “Could he be abjured the authonty of Anselm? 
ignorant that to acknowledge any Some replhed unconditionally; and 
prelate for pope, before he had been'these he called his friends, and 
acknowledged by the sovereign, was 2! ordered tosit down Othersaid that 
breach of allegiance? This was the! they had abjyured 1t only s:masmuch as 
peculiar prerogative of the kings of! the primate acknowledged a pope, who 
England ; xt distinguished them from! had not yet been acknowledged by 


other monarchs, none of whom pos- 
sessed 16 To dispute this nght was 
to tear the crown from his head 
Anselm should answer for his pre- 
sumption before his peers.”! The 


lthe Enghsh church. 





These were 
commanded to quit the hall, with the 
assurance that they had forfeited the 
royal favour ‘To repurchase it, each 
was compelled to make the king a 


enemies of the archbishop now pre-, valuable present * 


dicted that he would ether be com- 
pelled to resign the mitre, or to 
disgrace himself by abjuring tho au- 
thority of the pontiff The court was 
held at Rockingham Every artifice 
was employed to shake the resolution 
of Anselm, be was assailed with 


threats and promines, he was accused | 


of ingratilude, he was reviled with 
the appellation of traitor ‘The last 
charge called him from his seat. “If 
any man,” he exclauned, “ pretend 
that 1 violate the faith which I have 
sworn to the king, because I will not 
reject the authonty of the bishop of 
Rome, let him come forward, and he 
will find me prepared im the name of 
God to answer hin as I ought”? 
The challenge was not accepted, but 
the king, turning to the bishops, 
ordered them to depose him. They 
answered that 3it was not in their 
power, He commanded them to ab- 
jure his authority, and they complied 
He then called on the lay barons to 
imitate the example of the prelates, 
but they, to his utter discomfiture, 
refused. Disconcerted and enraged, 
he put off the decision of the question 
for two months, and calling the 
bishops around him, successvely 1n- 





If I have entered into these details, 
it was that the reader night the more 
eanly appreciate the character ol 
Wilham, and notice the proceedings 
in these arbitrary courts of justice. 
There was something ludicrous in the 
result of the contest. The king sent 
clandestinely a messenger to Rome, 
acknowledged without solicitation the 
authority of Urban, privately pro- 
eured from him the palhum, and 
after several fruitless attempts to sell 
it, at last allowed 16 to be given to the 
archbishop. But, though Anselm was 
in this uristance successful, he had still 
reason to regret the tranquillity of his 
cell The hafred which rankled in 
the breast of the king was often visible 
in lus conduct; and he suffered no 
opportunity to escape of thwarting the 
endeavours, and wounding the fecl- 
ingsoftheprmmate In defiance of his 
remonstrances, William retained pos- 
sexsion of the vacant benefices, pre- 
vented the convocation of synods, 
refused to restore the manors belong- 
ing to the see of Canterbury, and after 
au expedition into Wales, cited the 
archbishop before him, for having rent 
his retainers without a competent sup- 
ply of arms and provisions. The charge 


1 Ead 25,26 Ofthis prerogative, though | the titles of bishop of bishops, prince of all 


nebeg had sae. the up under his father, Flam-! men, and angel of the great souneil 


that 1t was procipuum in om 
dominatione sus, et quo eum cunctis regrdus 

prevstare certum erat —Id 29 
2 Id 28,29 Anselm has hoa blamed for 


having given to the pope during the debate, | sions.__See Eudmer, p 27. 


1 


W ho- 
‘ever mil peruse the on be con 
sinesd that the charg hig Fg Veeder pel 


mistake. It 18 to ents not to the pope, 


that the archbishop applied these exprea- 
3 Id. 36, 31, 


T 
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wend to have been false. But An-'vants to watch near ls bed Be- 


solm, exhausted by groundless provo- | fore oe geen aces re 
chamber, and re im the 


cations, instead of pleading hus cause, ; 
solycited permission to retire to Rume?| vision of a foreign monk, which was 
AQ answer tvas returned that he might , interpreted to presage some calamity 
u4@ lis own dixcretion; but thatifbe!to the king “The map,” he ex- 
left the realm, the king would immie- | claimed, with a forced smile, “ dreams 
diately take possession of lnsrevenues like a monk. Give him a hundred 


‘fhe primate entering the chamber, 
paid “Sir, Fam gomg, but a» this 1s 
probably the last time that we shall 
mect, [I come as your father and arch- 
behop to offer you my blessing” 
The hing bowed lis bead, Anselm 
made over him the sign of the cross, 
and instantly retired. At Dover the 
royal oflicers treated him with studied 
indignity, in France and Italy he was 
recurved with every demonstration of 
respect 3 

After the departure of Anselm, 
Wilham persevered in the same ra- 
pacious and voluptuous career, till he 
was suddenly arrested by death in 
the New Forest, where his brother 
Richard had formerly perished For 
some time predictions of his approach. 
ing fate had been circulated among 
the people, and were readily believed 
by those whose piety he had shocked 


shillings.” He was, however, unable 
to conceal the impression which these 
portents had made on his mind, and, 
at the request of his fnends, aban- 
doned Ins demgn of hunting, and 
devoted the morning to business. 
At dinner he ate and drank more 
copiously than usual; his spimts re- 
vived, and shortly afterwards he 
rode out into the forest. There 
most of his attendants successively 
left him, separating in pursuit of 
gaine, and about sunset he was dis- 
covered by some countrymen lying 
on the ground, and weltering im 
blood Au arrow, the shaft of which 
was broken, had entered his breast. 
The body was conveyed in a cart to 
Winchester, where 1t was hastily 
burned the next morning’ Out of 
respect to his rank, a grave was al- 
lotted him in the cathedral, but 1t 


by his debauchenes, or whose hatred | was deemed indecent to honour with 


he had provoked by his trranny ‘4 
Nor was be without apprehension 
himself On the first of August 
he passed a restless mght, and his 
imagination was so disturbed by 
dreams, that he sent for his ser- 


1 Falso a malignis dicobatur Eadmer in 
Vit Aneel 883. 

2 The Conqueror had required that no 
bishop should vwiait Rome without his per- 
nngsion a regulation which excited the 
loud complaint of Gregory VII Nemo 
omnium regum etiam pagsnorum contra 
sedem apostohcam hoc presumpelt atten- 
tare —~ Greg, VII 

3 Fad 32—34,36—41 The archbishop in 
hia letter to the e thue sums up his 
reasons for leaving the hingdom ‘‘ The 
Lise would not restore to my charch those 
lands renee to it, winch he hed given 
away after the death of Lanfranc he even 
continued to give more away notwithstand- 
ing my opposition he required of me 


rehaiousx rites the obsequies of a 
prinve, whose life had been so im- 
pious, and whose death was tuo 
sudden to encourage a hope that he 
found time to repent ° 

By whose hand the king fell, and 


grievous services, which had never been 
requred of my predecessors he annulled 
the law of God, 


and the canonical und apos- 
tolical decisions, by customs of his own 
creation In such conduct I ecnuld not 
acquiesce without the loss of my own soul, 
to plead against him in his own court 
was in vain; for no one dared to assist or 
adiise me This, then, 13 my object m 
coming to you to beg that you would free 
me from the bondage of the episcopal dig- 
mity, and w me to serve God again in 
the tranquillity of my cell , and that in the 
next place you would Ysa for the churches 
of the Enghsh according to your wisdom and 
the authority of your station —Eadm 43. 


* Ord. 781. 5 Malm.71 ® Ord. 782. 


HIS CHARACTER, 


whether by accident or design, are | formed a sufficient notion from the 
questions whivl cannot be satisfac- preceding pages? In person he was 
torily answered. The repurt, which short and corpulent, with flaxen hanr, 
obtained credit at the time, was, that! and a ruddy compleaion, from which 
Wilham, followmg a wounded deer, last circumstance he demvel tho 
with his eyes, held bis hand near his | name of Rufus, or the red In ordh- 
face to intercept the rays of the sun,' nary conversation his utterance was 
and that at the samo moient an, slow and embarrassed, m the hurry 
arrow from the bowof Walter Tyrrel, : of passion precipitate and unitel- 
a French kmght, glancing from a;limble We assumed m public a 
tree, struck him am the breast It | haughty port, rollmg his eyes with 
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was added, that the ummtentional fiereeness on and 
endeayouring by the tone of his 
vowe and the tenor of hu answers 
to intimidate those who addressed 
bim But m private he descended 
to an equality with bis companions, 
amusing them with his wit, which 
was cluctly pomtcd agamst himself, 


homicide, spurring his horse to the 
shore, ummediately crowed to the 
contment, and a jiignmage winch 
ae afterwards made to the Holy 
Land was attributed to remorse, and 
construed into a proof of his guilt 
But Tyrrel always denied the charge , 


the »pectators, 


and after his return, when he had and seching to lessen the odium ot 
nothing to hope or fear, deposed upon ; his eacesses, by making them the 
oath in the presence of Suger, abbot , subjects of laughter, 
of St. Denis, that he never xaw the Le built at the exponse of the 
hing on the day of his death, nor neighbouring countics a wall round 
entered that part of the forest in the Tower, a bridge over the Thames, 
which he fell.’ Jf William perished and the great hall at Westminster 
by treason (a supposition not very Tho latter was fnrhed the yea 
improbable), 16 was politic im the before lis death, and when he first 
assaszin to fix the guilt on one Who | visited it after lus return from Nor- 
was no longer in the kingdom This! mandy, he replied to his flatterers, 
at lea-t 15 certain, that no inquiry | that there was nothing in its dimen- 
Was made mito the cause or the mun- {sions to excite their wender, 1t was 
ner of his death, whence we may ' ouly the vestibule to the palace winch 
infer that Ins successor, 1f he were he mtcnded to rusc. But in this 
Dot convinced that at would not bear | respect he seems to have followed, 
investigation, was too well pleased nut to have created, tho taste of the 
with au event which rared him age. During his reign structures of 
to the throne, to trouble himself) unusual magnificence arose in every 
about the means by which it was! part of the kingdom, and the most 
effected. cpulent proprietors sought to dis- 
Of the violent character of Wil- tinguish themselves by the castles 
ham, his rapacity, despotiem, and} which they built, and the monasteries 
debauchery, the reader will have; whuch they founded. 


1 Quem cum nec timeret nec speraret, 
jyareyurando sepius audivimus gnasi sacro- 
sanctum aaserere, quod ca die nec in eam 
pertem sylyve, m qua rex venebatur, ve- 
nerit, nec eum in sylva omuino viderit — 
Suger, Vit Lud Gros p 283, was 
an ihabitant of Puntowe.—Ord 78. 


3 Twill only add the character given of 
him by a celebrated foreign, but contempo- 
rary. writer, jJ.ascivie et anim desiderus 
deditns, pauperum intolerabilws oppressor, 
ecclemarum crudelis exactor, et irreve- 
= er pais retentor ot dissipator.—Suger, 
ibid, 
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NOTE A, p 253. 


On the Tapestry of Bayeux. 


Tuis tapestry is a piece of canvas 
nineteen inches broad, and about two 
handred and twenty-six feet long, 
worked with worsteds of several 
colours, and divided into seventy-two 
compartments, designed to represent 
m succession the conquest of England 
by the duke of Normandy. 

To make 1t even probable that this 
tapestry was, au 1s often afhrmed, the 
work of the conqueror’s queen, Ma- 
tilda, or a gift from her to the church 
of Bayeux, it 1s necessary to show 
that there exists some lustorical testt- 
mony, or, in the absence of such 
testimony, rome ancient tradition, or, 
in the absence of both thesc, some- 
thing in the character of the tapestry 
itaelf, which may serve to connect it 
with the name of that princess. 

lat, That there 1s no huistoncal 
testimony which bears in any way 
on this question, 1s admitted on all 
hands. 

2nd. Neither is there any anczent 
tradition. It may be at present the 
popular belief at Bayeux ; but it is 
not an ancient tradition, 1t cannot 
be traced further back than the year 
1780, when it is first mentioned by 
Lancelot and Montfauconp. We are 
acquainted with earlier writers who 
have described the aty of Bayeux, its 
cathedral, and ita curiosities, but not 
one of them has ever noticed this 
supposed tradition. It was probably 
the conjecture of some antiquary, 
which was at first gratefully accepted, 


and has since been carefully preserved 
by the inhabitants. 

We have two ancient inventories 
of the valuable articles formerly 
belonging to the church of Bayeus, 
the one made in 1869, the other in 
1476 In both the tapestry 18 noticed , 
m neither 18 any mention made of 1tr 
origin, or of 1ts donor The latest of 
these inventories was made by two of 
the canons deputed by the chapter 
for that purpose, who not only enter 
every article separately, but notice 
alyo its cerconstances, a word which is 
made to include the use to which it 
was apphed, the name of the dunor, 
and the tradition of the place with 
respect to 1t Thus they tell us ofa 
chasuble, which belonged to Bishop 
Odo, of a helmet which belonged to 
Duke Willam; of two mantles 
adorned with jewels, which, according 
to tradstion—comme on dit—were worn 
by Wilham and sania at their mar- 
riage ; of two ngs, the gift of 
the patnmarch of Jaremlen. and of a 
very long and narrow piece of tapestry, 
with drawings and writmps repre- 
senting the conquest of England. 
Une tente tres longue et etroite de 
telle & broderie de ymages et escrip- 
teaulx faisans representation du con- 
quest d’Angleterre. This last was 
undoubtedly the tapestry in question. 
Now what are the circonstances? Do 
the deputies name the donor! Do 
they notice any tradition concerning 
1%? No. All that they tell us ia, 
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that itis yearly hung round the nave 
of the church on the festival of the 
relica (July 1), and during the octave 

Most assuredly, 1f there had then 
eaisted at Bayeux any popular behef 
respecting the ongin of the tapestry, 
they would have noticed 1t in the 
same manuer as they noticed the on 
dit respectmy the two mantles Their 
silence then 1s a satisfactory proof 
that the tradition to which appeal 1s 
now made, had no existence in the 
middle of the fifteenth century —See 
a memon by De la Rue, in Archeol 

xvir 107, and ‘* Researches and Con- 
yectures on the Bayeux Tapestry,” by 
Bolten Corney, Easy , a work to which 
ET am indebted for the substance of 
this note. 

3rd. But 15 there not something mn 
the tapestry itself to induce a belief 
that 1t was th work or the gift of 
Matilda’ No there 18 absolutely 
nothing She is not named in the 
superscriptions , she 1s not represented 
in the drawings There are three 
figures of females, but not one of her 
There were many compartments into 
which she mght with propnety have 
been introduced ; Lut she seems to 
have been as much furgotten by the 
artist as 1f he had never heard of her 
existence Nor does the costliness of 
the work bespeak a royal benefactor. 
it 1s of the most homely matenals, of 
ordinary canvas worked with worsteds 
of different tints, which serve only to 
depict the forme of the objects, and 
not to mutate their natural colours 
There is 10 1t no embroidery of gold, 
none of silver, none of alk, nothing 
worthy the rank or the munificence 
of the supposed donor. 

Hence, 1n the absence of all histori- 
cal evidence, of all ancient tradition, 
and of any proof to be derived from 
the tapestry itself, 16 18 difficult to 
concerve on what ground it 18 80 con- 
fidently and pertinaciously attributed 
to the queen of the Conqueror. 

The reader will have noticed the 
immense disproportion between the 
breadth of the a aye {about 19 
inches) and 1ts length (226 feet) , a dis- 
proportion which shows that if wae 


ee 
wiginally intended to decorate some 
building of considerable extent. What 
building was that! Plainly the church 
of Bayeux , for there we find it cen- 
turies ago, annually decoratmg, on 
certain fectivals, the whole carcurt of 
the nave, 1ts measurement being then, 
at it stall is, the same with that 
eiremt Whether it would have 
a herd puted the nave of the charch 
which existed in the trme of Matilda, 
muy be doubted, for that church was 
destroy ed with the eprecepal buildings 
in 1106, twenty three yearn after her 
death , and the new one was not 
bullt till half a century late: But be 
that as if may, there cannot be a 
question that the tapestry was ori 
nally meant as a decmation for the 
church of Baveny , and in the compo- 
sition of several of the compar tinenis 
there 15 much to show that it was 
designed also to commemorate the 
share which the men of Bayeur bore 
in the conquest of Enyland Of all 
the noble and powerful chieftunr 
who accompanied the Conqueror, (wo 
unly, if so many as two -namely, his 
brother Robert of Moretain, and 

rhaps Eugtace of Boulogne, are 
depicted an it, and puinted out bv 
name, and that only ouce, but the 
attention of the spectator 14 directed 
in the same manner to Odo, the 
bishop of Bayeux, in three separate 
compartments Nor 1 thatall Three 
other individuals, Turold, Vital, and 
Wadard, are cqually distinguished 1m 
courpartments J1, 49 62 Their 
names are given, as if they were of 
higher importance in the estimation 
of the donor or aitist than the most 
illustrious barons and chieftams in the 
army Who then were they’ Look 
into the pages of history, and you 
will not find them They were un- 
known to William of Poiton, and Or- 
deric, and Wace But openthe record 
of Domesday, and there you mect 
with them in almost the first page, 
three men of Bayeux, all homagers of 


Bushop Odo, all rewarded by him 
with lands in England for their ser- 
vices, Ralph, the ron of Turold—the 


father waa probably dead when the’ 
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survey was made—appears in posses-' Bayeux have to be depicted and 
sion uf wne different properties m | denignated by name in preference to 
Kent (Domead. 1. 7, 8, 9), Vital of ithe most noble and celebrated of 
three Qbid 7, 10), and Wadard—the | Wilham’s associates’ I would rather 
Ine est Wadard of the tapestry—of! believe that the tapestry onginated in 
more than thirty 1m the counties of , the perronal .amty of some of these 
Kent, Surrey, Dorset, Warwick, and jmen, or of their descendants, than 
Lincoln, bemdes »1x burgagemessuages , that Matilda would so-highly dis- 
in Dover (ibid 1. 6, 7, 10, 32, 77,155, tingruish them in a work designed by 
235, 342) What right could these her to commemorate the conquest ot 
ebacure retamers of the Inshop of England by the arms of her husband. 


END OF YOL. IL. 
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